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— plus  a  big  new  “Inside  China’’  bonus: 

Mark  Gayn,  China  specialist  tor  the  Toronto  Star  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  now  files  from 
inside  Red  China  for  subscribers  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News/ 
Sun-Times  Wire.  Exclusive  in  the  U.  S. 


Editor  ublisher. 


SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS.  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


iWEEK 


Comndin 
ahwri  cMiks 


Something  new 
for  P.  M.  papers! 


(See  page  12) 


QUESTION:  Will  this  high  school  student  read  your 
newspaper  after  he  leaves  school? 

QUESTION:  If  he  doesn't,  who  will? 
QUESTION:  How  can  you  make  sure  high  school 
students  in  your  town  will  read  your  newspaper  when 
they  grow  up? 

ANSWER:  By  offering  them  a  well  organized 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Program  Now  ...even 
before  they  enter  high  school! 

Copley  Newspapers  can  help  you  till  this  readership 
gap... and  for  only  pennies  a  day. 

THE  COPLEY  LIBRARY  OF  TEACHING  AIDS 
For  Elementary  School 

Two-Week  Teaching  L'nit  •  Man  and  His  Environment  (Ecology)  • 
Developing  Creative  and  Critical  Thinking  Skills  •  Your  Newspaper; 

An  Exciting  W  orld  at  't  our  Fingertips 

For  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Teaching  Aids  for  Social  Sciences 

The  English  Series:  The  Literary  Epic  •  The  Short  Story  •  The  Drama 
(including  Shakespeare)  •  Nonlictional  Writings  •  Guide  for 
9th  Grade  English 
Copley  News  Serv  ice  Reports 

Send  for  price  list  and  free  btxiklet  on  how  to  start  a  News-  4| 
paper  in  the  Classrmtm  program  on  your  new  spaper  to:  4 

Department  of  Education  S 

Copley  Newspapers  ^ 

940  third  Avenue 

San  Diego,  California  92112  i 


DeiHirtment  of  Education 


He’s  a  High  School  Student 


You're  a  Newspaper  Publisher 


*■ 


Pictured  left  is  the 
first  barge  arriving  at  the 
new  Tulsa  Port:  News¬ 
print,  incidentally.  The 
port  is  now  open,  and  the 
entire  canal  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  June  4th,  when 


TERRIFIC  TULSA! 


WE'VE  BEEN  TELLING  YOU!... 
for  over  5  years!  Tulsa!  Port!  Barge 
Boom!  Well,  if  you  need  proof,  see 
above!  Access  to  the  sea  gives 
Tulsa  TOTAL  transportation,  and 
makes  the  market  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  America!  It  means 
diversified  industry . . .  Computer 
and  communications,  aviation 
manufacturing,  shipping  ...  in  the 


“Oil  Capital  of  the  World”.  So,  now 
paraphrasing  Will  Rogers,  It’s  been 
in  the  papers,  and  the  Barge  Boom 
is  on  in  Tulsa.  Load  your  sales 
stories  in  the  Newspapers  that 
cover  more  than  100%  of  Tulsa 
homes,  and  carry  more  ad  lineage, 
by  more  than  10,000,000  lines, 
than  any  TWO  newspapers  in 
Oklahoma! . . . 


titilisa 


The  Oil  Capital  Newspapers 

morning/evening/Sunday 

Two  Independent  and  Separately 
Owned  Newspapers 

roprosented  nationally  by 
_ _  BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


Complete  Coverage 
of  the  40  county 
4  Billion  Dollar 


Magic  Empire! 


^^IIIIIIIIIIIIH 


Have  your  own 
News  Bureau  in 
Washington, M 

i  :  orOh 

or  Tokyo, 

cj  il;,.  or  Rom 

or  New  York, 


A  brand  new  news  service  that  enables  your  newspaper 
to  have  its  “own”  bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  London, 
Tokyo,  Paris,  New  York,  or  in  any  one  of  the  more  than 
thirty  major  cities  of  the  world  where  FNS  maintains 
staffed  bureaus. 

FNS  offers  in-depth  analysis  of  news,  events,  people  and 
happenings  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

This  is  how  it  works: 

1.  It  is  custom-made  to  your  newspaper’s  requirements. 

2.  When  you  request  an  assignment,  it  is  exclusive  to  your  news¬ 
paper;  when  FNS  generates  the  story,  it  is  exclusive  to  your  mar¬ 
keting  area. 

3.  You  may  contract  for  full  coverage;  for  coverage  from  one  or 
more  bureaus  only;  for  a  specific  number  of  stories  per  week,  per 
month  or  per  year;  or  even  on  a  per  assignment  basis. 

4.  Costs  are  based  completely  upon  your  requirements,  but  the 

full  world  wide  coverage  service  for  daily  newspapers  will  run 
roughly  at  less  than  the  salary  for  one  and  a  half  reporters.  j 

5.  In  addition  to  coverage  from  its  staffed  bureaus,  FNS  has  many  | 

stringers  throughout  the  world  and  can  also  travel  its  staff  corre-  | 
spondents  anywhere.  ■ 

6.  Photos  to  accompany  stories  are  available  at  cost  from  bureaus  | 

where  staff  photographers  are  maintained.  In  other  areas,  arrange-  i 
ments  can  be  made  with  free  lance  photographers.  | 


For  further  information: 

Fairchild  News  Service 

7  E.  12th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

J.  W.  Cohn,  Director 


FAIRCHILD 

NEWS  SERVICE 
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APRIL 


17-18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Mechanical  Conference.  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

17- 18 — Kansas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Holiday  Inn  Plaza, 
Wichita. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

19 -  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

22- 24 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Emerald  Beach  Hotel, 
Corpus  Christl. 

23- 24— Ohio  UPl  Editors  Association.  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy,  Ohio. 
23-24 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Hartford,  Conn. 

23- 25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  European  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kensington  Close  Hotel,  London. 

24—  Sig  ma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference.  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
24-25 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  Chapel  Hill,  North 

Carol  ina. 

27-28 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- May  2  — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

30- May  I — Panhandle  Press  Association.  Quality  Motel,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
30-May  2  — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Shera 

ton-Deauvillo  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

30-May  I — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
30-May  2  — National  Press  Photographers  Region  3  Seminar.  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

1- 2 — Louislana-Mississippl  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

2- 3 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
2-14 — API  Seminar  for  newspaper  production. 

5-7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands. 

8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Regions  9  and  II,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

8- 10 — Mid  America  Press  Institute.  Sports  editors.  Arlington  Towers,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III. 

9- 12 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Consumer  News.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville. 

9- 14 — API  seminar  for  newspaper  librarians.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

11- 14 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel,  Houston. 

11-14 — ANPA  Credit  Training  Seminar.  Sonesta  Beach  Hotel.  Key  Biscayne, 

Fla. 

13-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

13- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

14- 15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Holiday  Inn  Town.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
14-15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Beach  Club  Motel, 

Naples,  Fla. 

16-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Broad¬ 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi.  Miss. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Castle  Inn, 
Olean,  New  York. 

16-28 — API  Seminar  tor  Managing  and  News  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

18-20 — Consumer  Journalism  Conference.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
26-29 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale. 
Ariz. 

30-June  1 1 — API  Seminar.  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 
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Let’s  hear  it  fer  the  recession 

And  now  that  you’ve  gotten  that  off  your  chest,  we’d  like  to  say  a  few 
more  temperate  words  about  this  hiatus  in  our  upward  financial 
progress. 

By  making  everyone  in  our  business  demand  maximum  value  for  every 
dollar  spent,  the  recession  has  encouraged  some  critical  self- 
examination  that  was  perhaps  overdue.  And  that  could  ultimately  be 
good  for  all  of  us. 

In  fact,  it’s  been  good  for  Newsweek  Feature  Service  already.  Because 
the  tighter  the  dollar  squeeze  became,  the  more  editors  and  publishers 
began  to  wonder  if  their  trusted  syndicated  services  were  still 
providing  enough  useful  material  for  the  money. 

Often  these  men  came  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  they  were  actually 
buying  a  syndicated  disservice— one  that  required  constant  revision 
and  reassembly  to  avoid  duplication. 

But  during  the  last  nine  not-so-lucrative  months,  Newsweek  Feature 
Service  has  added  twenty  new  papers.  Twenty  papers  decided  that 
Newsweek  Feature  Service’s  provocative,  pertinent  and  ready-to-run 
articles  were  right  for  the  seventies.  They  liked  the  striking  illustrative 
material,  the  exclusive  Washington  feature,  the  column  on  the  most 
interesting  new  consumer  products,  and  the  monthly  multiple- 
installment  series  on  especially  timely  subjects.  And  they  were 
practically  ecstatic  about  the  low  cost. 

The  recession  has  been  good  to  us,  but  we’re  not  worried  about  any 
coming  changes  in  the  state  of  the  economy. 

We  think  we’ll  be  able  to  muddle  through  a  little  prosperity. 

Newsweek  Feature  Service 

W.  Parkman  Rankin,  General  Manager 
444  Madison  Avenue 
NewYork,N.Y.  10022 
(212)  421-1234 


ISSUES  IN 

CONSUMER  JOURNALISM 

A  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  STATE 
OF  CONSUMER  JOURNALISM 
May  18th— 20th 

Sponsored  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University 

Across  the  nation,  news  organizations  are  setting 
out  to  deal  with  the  new  consumer  needs.  The  task 
is  not  easy.  Just  how  far-reaching  are  the  media’s 
obligations  to  the  consumer?  What  is  the  role  of 
the  media  in  correcting  marketplace  pi'oblems? 
What  of  the  murmurs  in  the  business  community 
that  much  of  today’s  consumer  reporting  is  destroy¬ 
ing  confidence  in  our  economic  system?  What  of 
the  criticism  that  many  of  today’s  consumer  prob¬ 
lems  are  attributable  to  press  indifference  over  the 
years  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  that  will  be  tackled  in 
a  two  and  a  half  day  consumer  journalism  confer¬ 
ence  at  Columbia’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
The  School  hopes  to  bring  together  a  cross  section 
of  editors,  producers,  reporters,  journalism  educat¬ 
ors,  and  press  critics  to  explore  the  issues  of  con¬ 
sumer  journalism.  On  the  agenda; 

The  Consumer  and  His  Media 
Consumer  Reporting  and  the  Law 
Delivering  Information  to  the  Consumer 
The  Adversary  Theme  in  Consumer  Reporting 
Consumer  Reporting  and  the  Business  Community 
The  Consumers  Union  Lecture,  an  address  to 
be  delivered  by  a  person  who  has  already 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
consumer  journalism. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  several  other  presentations 
on  issues  of  importance  in  consumer  reporting. 

Conference  limited  to  75  participants. 

Tuition:  $125  (Does  not  include  room  and  board) 

If  you  wish  further  details,  please  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  send  to: 

Professor  Richard  T.  Baker 
Consumer  Journalism  Conference 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York  10027 


Name  . 

Title  . 

News  Organization 

Street  . 

City  . 


State 


Zip 


CA  TCH’lines 

By  Leiiora  Williamson 

A  CONGRESSMAN  GOT  A  LETTER  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  reports  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  asking  him  to  return 
a  certain  book  “which  is  urgently  required  by  another  member 
of  Congress.”  The  book:  “Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to 
Know  about  Sex,  But  Were  Afraid  to  Ask.”  And  Rolfe  Neill, 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  got  this  suggestion  after 
he  ran  the  9-day  serialization  of  the  same  book:  “Why  don’t 
you  change  your  name  to  ‘The  Dirty  News’?”  Expecting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  phone  calls  and  letters,  Neill  had  cleared  his  calendar. 
But  the  deluge  never  came.  The  paper  got  39  telephone  calls; 
36  to  3  against  publishing,  with  the  majority  from  women.  Let¬ 
ters  ran  28  for  publishing  and  27  against. 

*  *  * 

RIGHT  MAN,  RIGHT  JOB— When  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.,  of 
Boston  was  asked  to  supply  technical  assistance  in  designing 
and  equipping  a  textbook  publishing  plant  in  the  Cameroons, 
William  Baumrucker,  vice  president,  proudly  relates  that  the 
firm  surveyed  its  Printing  Industry  Division  personnel  and  came 
up  with  a  fellow  who  had  the  exact  technical  experience  back¬ 
ground  needed  to  undertake  the  assignment  in  Africa.  His 
name:  J.  Stanley  Livingston. 

A  STAFF  MEETING  WAS  IN  PROGRESS  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  April  1,  with  editor  Bob  Col¬ 
lins  presiding,  when  he  received  a  phone  call.  It  was  his  wife 
who  said  she  had  just  been  to  the  doctor’s  office  and  added, 
“We’re  going  to  have  a  baby.”  Witnesses  report  that  Collins,  a 
grandfather,  was  speechless.  The  color  drained  from  his  face. 
“You’ve  gotta  do  something,”  he  shouted.  “Go  see  another 
doctor!”  The  calm  voice  of  Mrs.  Collins  came  back,  “That  won’t 
be  necessary.  April  fool!” 

There  was  also  a  whimsical  greeting  to  April  in  the  Hobbs 
(N.  M.)  Daily  News-Sun  from  the  caption  writer  and  engraving 
department.  A  page  one  staff  photo  credit  line  for  April  Albino 
carried  the  caption:  “What  a  Blizzard!  .  .  ,  This  polar  bear 
seems  quite  content  in  his  snow  environment  .  .  And  above 
those  lines,  a  2  col.  block  of  blank  space. 

*  •»  * 

“IT’S  A  TREAT  TO  BEAT  YOUR  FEET/ On  the  Mississippi 
oil,  phenols,  pesticides,  bacteria,  sewage,  animal  carcasses,”  de¬ 
clared  a  banner  headline  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The 
lines  were  plucked  from  the  feature  by  Richard  S.  Krantz  on 
pollution  of  the  once  mighty  river,  with  the  newsman  suggest¬ 
ing  a  modern  version  of  the  old  song  might  also  include  beating 
one’s  feet  on  poisonous  arsenic  and  cadmium. 

*  *  * 

SUBURBIA  IS  WHERE  the  houses  are  further  apart,  and 
the  payments  are  closer  together,  notes  managing  editor  Steve 
Yankee  in  his  “Yankee  Doodles”  column  for  Almanac  News¬ 
papers,  Grandville,  Mich. 

* 

OUT  OF  ORDER — Beth  Lilley,  reporter  for  the  Arkansas 
City  (Kans.)  Traveler,  was  excluded  from  Kay  County  district 
courtroom  when  she  showed  up  to  cover  a  murder  trial  wearing 
a  pants  suit.  Judge  Lester  B.  Maris  declared  such  attire  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  his  court.  A  miniskirt  is  better,  the  judge 
is  reported  to  have  said,  adding,  “We  don’t  quibble  about  the 
length  of  a  dress  or  skirt.” 

*  *  * 

ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PLAY  WITH— An  anxi¬ 
ous  reader  was  assured  by  the  Albuquerque  Journal  that  giving 
a  pet  hamster  bits  of  the  newspaper  “to  play  with,  to  put  in 
his  pouches  and  to  line  nests  with”  could  not  hurt  the  tiny 
creature  in  any  way, 

•»  *  * 

TASTY  HEADLINE  OF  THE  WEEK  comes  from  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun,  “Animal  Keeper  on  Club  Menu  fcJ 
Luncheon”.  Headman  at  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch  came  up  with  a  neat  4  col.  “Congress  Says  Howdy 
Dowdy”  for  the  story  about  Rep.  John  Dowdy  returning  to 
Congress  after  a  seven-month  absence. 
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A  weekend  of -bridge  spectacular  recently 
shattered  previous  world  records  through 
the  efforts  of  The  Times-Picayune  as  spon¬ 
sor  in  New  Orleans. 

The  event  featured  the  Dallas  Aces  (world 
champions  whose  column  appears  daily  in 
The  Times-Picayune)  and  local  challengers. 
They  met  in  four  sessions  of  match  play  and 
participated  in  an  Open  Pairs  tournament. 

The  Times-Picayune  tied  its  awareness  of 
the  growing  importance  of  adult  recreation 
(so  important  with  shorter  work -weeks  and 
more  leisure)  to  its  program  of  aid  to  the 
New  Orleans  Crippled  Children’s  Hospital 
which  co-sponsored  the  bridge  event. 

A  huge  viewing  Graph  and  giant  closed- 
circuit  TV  plus  expert  commentary  proved 
that  bridge,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  become 
a  spectator  sport.  Audiences  of  a  thousand 
and  more  expressed  delight. 

The  Aces  were  winners  and  a  sizeable 
check  to  the  Crippled  Children’s  Hospital 
made  the  children  winners  too. 

This  is  relevance. 


The  Times-Picayune 
States- Item 

Newhouse  Newspapers 


R*b«ri  U.  Brown 
Piiblithor  and  Editor 
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Investigating  television 

I  he  worst  fears  of  iliose  who  lia\e  constantlv  reiiiiiidetl  tilhers  that 
federal  licensing  of  hroaikasting  stations  niiglit  some  day  be  used 
against  them  by  government  threaten  to  hetome  a  reality. 

For  the  first  time  siiue  hroadcastmg  of  ratlio  and  television  began 
in  this  country  a  network  is  threatened  with  punishment — at  the  least, 
investigation — either  for  heing  painfnllv  right,  or  painfully  wrong,  in 
something  it  has  aired. 

The  Columbia  llroadcasting  Svstem  has  hail  its  sup|)orters  and  its 
detractors  after  televising  “The  .Selling  of  the  Pentagon.”  Most  of  the 
critics  have  been  from  the  government  side  but  in  spite  of  the  changes 
of  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  program  thev  have  not  been  proven. 

The  subpoena  from  the  House  Commerce  Committee  anil  its 
Special  Suheommittee  on  Investigation  to  obtain  from  CBS  all  tele¬ 
vised  and  untelevised  materials  pertaining  to  that  program  constitutes 
more  than  a  fishing  expedition  into  areas  of  news  coverage.  It  is  an 
attempt  at  intimidation  of  a  news  medium. 

Let  the  I’entagon  jirove  error,  if  it  can,  but  what  this  lountry  does 
not  iieeil  is  legislative  surveillance  of  the  news  judgments  of  any  news 
medium. 
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Long  run  features 

FveiA  newspaper  that  carries  lomii  strips,  anil  that  incluiles  almost 
all  of  them,  has  an  op]M>rtunity  to  tie  in  its  own  1ik;i1  piomotion  with 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  lelebratiou  of  newspaper  comics. 

Much  attention  is  gi\en  over  the  airwaves,  anil  on  newsjtaper  pages, 
to  the  longevity  of  some  broailiast  programs.  Only  one  program,  for 
instance,  has  a  record  of  more  than  20  ye;irs  on  the  air.  .\ny  other  pro- 
gnim  that  reaihes  1(1  \ears  of  age  receives  all  kinds  of  favorable  notice. 

J  he  longevity  of  many  newspaper  comics  outstrijis  anything  on 
the  air,  either  radio  or  television,  by  many  years.  Furthermore,  they 
appear  daily  in  newsp;ipers  anil  not  just  weeklv. 

.\dil  to  that  tlie  high  readershi])  of  newspaper  comics  bv  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  which  lar  exieeds  the  weeklv  ;iutlience  of  any  tv  jtro- 
gram. 

On  a  diamond  anniversary  it’s  a  golden  opportunity  for  local  pro¬ 
motion. 
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The  ice  is  broken 

Rcii  China’s  ailmission  of  four  C.  S.  newsmen,  if  only  for  the  limit¬ 
ed  purpose  of  covet  ing  a  week’s  tour  of  the  T.  S.  table  tennis  team, 
breaks  the  ice  on  a  2()-year  stalemate.  Up  until  now,  the  ejuestion  of 
admitting  newsmen  from  Red  Cdiina  into  the  U.  S.  and  vice  versa 
has  been  discussed  on  the  basis  of  an  “exchange.”  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
dication  by  that  countrx  that  news  cannot  l)e  covered  on  a  quid  pro 
quo  basis.  We  hope  the  I'.  S.  government  will  rellect  that  attitude 
also. 
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SLOGANEERING 

The  front  pages  produced  by  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  employes  (E&P,  March  20) 
were  just  appalling.  For  years,  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  been  listening  to  the 
brayings  of  Madison  Avenue  minds  that 
equate  lots  of  empty  white  space  and  slo¬ 
ganeering  with  being  “progressive.”  Thus, 
we  have  a  new  generation  of  glib  news 
columns,  of  imprecise  and  vague  writing, 
of  “mini’  pages  and  “rap”  pages.  And  the 
incredible  idea  of  one  artist  to  label  col¬ 
umns  “right-think,”  “left-think,”  and 
“middle-think,”  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
who  want  to  get  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

Nonsense!  White  space  can  be  quite 
artfully  filled  with  what  this  business  is 
all  about;  words.  Cute  sloganeering  has 
dangers  that  should  be  obvious  to  any 
thinking  newspaperman.  And,  if  you’ll 
notice,  the  best — and  incidentally,  the 
most  progressive — of  newspapers  already 
know  that. 

Joe  Sharkey 

(The  writer  is  a  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer). 

*  *  * 


WORDY 

Since  joining  the  staff  of  PS  Magazine 
six  years  ago.  I’ve  learned  more  about 
brief,  concise,  readable  writing  than  I 
practiced — or  observed — in  the  preceding 
17  years  as  a  newspaperman. 

(PS  is  the  Army’s  Preventive  Mainte¬ 
nance  Monthly.  Our  mission  is  to  provide 
simplified  technical  information  for  equip¬ 
ment  operators  and  basic  mechanics.) 

Although  the  newspaper  profession  talks 
a  great  deal  about  more  readable  writing, 
what  is  practiced  is  something  else. 

In  Editor  &  Publisher  (March  20,  1971), 
I  groped  through  a  44-word  sentence  in 
the  second  item  of  “CATCH-lines.”  Then 
I  was  staggering  when  I  waded  through 
a  .Sl-word  sentence  in  the  last  item. 

But  I  was  really  saddened  when  I 
tangled  with  the  first  item  in  “Letters.” 
The  first  sentence  stretched  out  to  60 
words.  And  another  sentence  in  the  same 
letter  came  just  behind  with  56  words. 

E.  J.  Steward 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

*  »  * 


A  CORRECTION 

Thank  you  for  your  article  (March  6) 
under  “Financial  Reports”  concerning  the 
Multimedia  Inc.  stock  offering. 

The  reference  to  10,000  shares  being 
offered  to  certain  officers  and  directors 
of  the  company  is  in  error.  However,  the 
10,000  shares  will  be  offered  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  company.  This  is 
in  effect  an  employees  offering. 

Don.ald  j.  Barhyte 

(The  writer  is  assistant  treasurer  of 
Multimedia  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.  C.) 

17,  1971 


NEWS  REPORTER’S  PRAYER 

Editor  of  the  Universe 
Who  Sitteth  in  the  Celestial  Slot 
May  all  Thy  myriad  names  be  spelled 
correctly. 

Thy  every  assignment  carried  out  faith¬ 
fully, 

And  each  deadline  met  promptly. 
Regardless  of  place  or  circumstance. 
Give  us  this  day  our  Daily  News, 

And  forgive  us  our  press  passes, 

.4s  we  forgive  those  who  scorn  the 
People’s  Right  to  Know. 

And  lead  us  not  into  invasions  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

But  deliver  us  from  libel. 

For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
Power,  and  the  Glory, 

Even  beyond  that  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Amen. 

John  Df.Mott 
(The  writer  teaches  in  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.) 

*  *  * 

CHEERS  TO  P.O. 

When  E&P  decided  to  green-up  its  cover 
for  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  we  rejoiced. 

But  when  for  the  first  time  in  228  weeks 
you  met  a  deadline  and  the  March  13 
issue  was  in  readers’  hands  by  March  15, 
we  broke  out  the  heartiest  Irish  whiskey 
to  toast  your  health. 

Do  it  again.  We’d  like  an  excuse  for 
another  drink. 

Ray  Barry 

Daily  Progress, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


Short  Takes 

An  American  business  man  told 
French  police  he  lost  a  $2.8  million  letter 
of  credit  when  he  w'as  choked  and  nearly 
eaten  to  death  by  two  men  who  left  him 
for  dead  near  the  Franco-Swiss  border. 
— Omaha  World^Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

W.  .  .,  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve,  ordered  fags  lowered  to  half-staff 
on  all  state  buildings. — Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star. 

*  « 

The  Eagles  didn’t  look  real  good  in  the 
second  game.  Me  made  some  mental  mis¬ 
takes.” — Hobbs  (N.  M.)  News  Sun. 

*  *  # 

Wanted  to  Rent:  3  or  4  Bedroom 

House.  Responsible  family  with  w'ell 

manured  children  and  2  beloved  pets. — 
Pocono  Record  (Stroudsburg,  Pa.) 

4:  ♦ 

Tom  R.  .  .of  the  United  States  won  an 
international  mice  race  with  a  time  of 
4:000.7  minutes. — Boston  Record  Ameri¬ 
can. 

*  «  « 

Manson  and  the  w'omen  were  not  in 
the  room  to  hear  the  jury’s  decision. 
The  judge  had  vanished  them  for  shout¬ 
ing. — Lincoln  (Neb.)  Evening  Journal. 

*  m  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Here’s  somethina 
The  Bostcm  Glc^e  did 
to  fight  drug  abuse. 


We  think  the  average  parent 
should  know  as  much  abwt  drugs 
as  the  aver^^e  pusher. 


Sometime  soon  you’ll  want  to  talk  with  your  teenagers  about  dru^.  The  sooner  the  better.  We  hope  this  page  gives 
you  something  to  start  talking  about.  Because  we  want  you  to  get  to  your  kids  before  someb(xiy  else  does. 


THH  OPIATES 

V\  hen  n«>^t  jieiipk-  refer  tn  "nanutio”  lhl^ 
CroiJjMif  drnp>  le  what  they  are  lalkiiiK 
akxiut .  ( tfiiateeare  uneii  ntetlh  ally  ae  {Min 


AmphrtamtM  pKychmio 


.si  (.ikiiig  ttH'drug 


Trip 


fiirh-tionMif  the  iirain. 

Alcohol 


«’  brjin  iliat  itintrid  thinkiitgatid 


Intoxicalioo 


•Un^vfou.s. 


INHALANTS 

Antony;  Mjl>Man<-eA  wha  h  are  inhaled  and 
pnidib'e  a  htgii  are  glue.  iraM^lin*’.  lighter 


li%’er  ilarnatte.  hntin  dattiaite.  and  death. 

Prepared  as  a  pu Mm '  M*r\'it'e  for  the 
Boston  liLoBK  m  eonsultaihtn  with 
Ihtvid  (  liTW  w.  M  I).  {>r.  la'w  is  is  the 
authitrM  Tkt  fhxyf.V^wrwerr.  /Aifu/or 
a<*iHjrw  for  itchools  and 
tt)mntunily  KPHifis.  puMishetl  by  t  'S*  ’.S, 
Ini'..  Boston. 


tups  of  ibe  h<tn|i  plant  HwaiiAh  s.  Kmc>ke<i  ir 
[Mpe  (V  taken  oi^h .  aiHi  is  RHiiv  (nmerful  than 


Ihe  Bostcm  Globe 


Here’s  scxmething 
3roucando 
to  fight  drug  abuse 


You're  welcome  to  reprint  this  message. 
Over  one  hundred  newspapers  did. 
Drug  store  chains  did. 

PTA  groups  did. 

Supermarkets  did. 

A  prison  warden  did. 

An  inmate  of  a  different  prison  did. 

Since  the  Globe's  drug  message  ran 
last  September,  we've  received  over 
150  requests  to  reprint  it  from  cities  all 
over  the  U.S.  From  Honolulu  to 
Pittsburgh,  Miami  to  Seattle. 

To  date,  it  has  appeared  in  newspapers 
with  over  six  million  circulation,  dailies, 
weeklies,  full  size  and  tabloids.  Trade 
magazines  and  employee  newspapers. 

If  your  publication  or  organization 
would  like  to  reprint  this  drug  message, 
just  write.  We'll  send  a  full-page  size 
glossy  proof.  (There  is  no  charge.  All  we 
request  is  a  small  credit  line.) 

Write:  Drug  Ad,  Public  Relations  Dept., 
The  Boston  Globe,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02107. 


m  t- 


Sbe  i^eUr  2|otk  Stmes  News  Service 
Chicago  Daly  News/  Sun-Times  Service 


Suddenly  it’s  easier 
to  edit  a  PM  paper. 


Until  now,  there  hasn’t  been  any¬ 
thing  like  it— a  supplemental  wire  ex¬ 
pressly  designed  to  fit  the  special  needs 
of  afternoon  newspapers.  Our  new  PM 
Wire  provides  a  balanced  file  of  spot  news, 
sidebar  material,  columns  and  features 
that  represent  the  cream  of  both  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News/ 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  12-hour  transmission  opens  at 
midnight  (E.S.T.)  with  two  hours  of  the 
best  of  The  Times:  columnists  James 
Reston  and  Russell  Baker,  news  analysis, 
women’s  news,  cultural  and  science  news. 
Lively  features,  too.  The  10-hour  CDN 
report  follows:  a  full  PM  supplemental 


service  comprising  spot  news,  exclusive 
backgrounders  and  features,  plus  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  and  Washington  cover¬ 
age.  It  also  carries  the  complete  Newhouse 
News  Service.  Closing  is  at  noon  (E.S.T.). 

If  you  edit  an  afternoon  newspaper 
(or  even  a  morning  paper  that  can  use 
greater  depth),  ask  us  for  samples  of  our 
12-hour  PM  Wire.  We’ll  give  you  rates 
and  availability  data,  too.  Just  write  or 
call  R.  R.  Buckingham,  editor  and  gener¬ 
al  manager,  or  Richard  Long,  manager. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
229 West  43d  Street, New  York, N.Y.10036; 
(212)  556-7087. 


April  17,  1971 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


ANPA  members  will  vote 
on  titles,  meeting  change 


TIME  TABLE 
(All  meetings  at 
Waldorf-Astoria 
unless  otherwise  indicated) 

MONDAY 

8:00  a.m. —  United  Press  International 


A  structural  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  submitted  to  the 
membership  for  ratification  at 
the  annual  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

The  effect  of  the  by-law 
amendment  will  be  to  confer 
the  title  of  president  on  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  who  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  more  than  10 
years.  He  would  continue  to 
have  the  responsibilities  of 
general  manager. 

At  the  same  time,  the  board 
of  dii’ectors  is  recommending 
that  the  titular  head  of  the 
ANPA  be  designated  as  chair¬ 
man.  He  is  now  Richard  H. 
Blacklidge,  publisher  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Next 
in  line  would  be  a  vicechairman, 
then  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  board  has  advised  mem¬ 
bers  that  if  the  amendment  is 
approved  it  will  immediately 
pass  the  title  of  president  to 
Stan  Smith  but  no  other 
changes  in  staff  titles  are  con¬ 
templated  now.  However  the 
rule  would  permit  the  creation 
of  as  many  vicepresidencies  as 
desired. 

One  reason  given  for  the 
change  is  so  that  ANPA  officers 
may  meet  as  co-equals  with 
other  national  organization  of¬ 
ficer,  insofar  as  titles  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

DifTerent  time  and  place 

ANPA  members  also  will  be 
asked  to  revise  an  amendment 
to  the  by-laws  that  was  adopted 
at  the  1964  convention  em¬ 
powering  the  board  to  move  the 
annual  meeting  from  New  York 
City.  The  earlier  revision  left  a 
restriction  that  the  meeting 
must  be  convened  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  April. 

The  proposed  amendment 
would  set  the  timing  for  the 
annual  meeting  in  March, 
April  or  May  in  the  City  of 
New  York  or  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada 
chosen  by  the  board.  It  has 
been  suggested  from  time  to 
time  that  the  ANPA  meet  in 
different  regions  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


Already  plans  have  been 
made  for  the  headquarters  of¬ 
fice  of  the  association  to  move 
from  New  York  next  year  to 
a  new  building  at  Reston,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Some  departments  will 
move  to  offices  in  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  building  at 
Kaston,  Pa. 

I.abor  conferences 

As  usual  this  year’s  ANPA 
convention  program  opens  with 
the  Labor  Conference,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Miles  P. 
Patrone.  The  Monday  morning 
session  will  be  open  only  to 
ANPA  members  to  hear  reports 
of  the  Labor  Relations  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  the  afternoon,  discussions 
of  supervi.sory  training  will  be 
led  by  Albert  Spendlove,  Phila- 
delphm  Bulletin,  and  Frank 
Kelly,  Milwaukee  Journal. 
There  will  also  be  an  address 
by  Edward  B.  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board. 

General  sessions  of  the 
ANPA  are  scheduled  Tuesday 
morning  when  Blacklidge  will 
deliver  the  President’s  Report 
and  Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcea- 
ter  Telegram  &  Gazette,  talks 
about  advances  in  newspaper 
printing  and  editing  technol¬ 
ogy. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  will 
have  a  segment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  reports  by  Eugene 
C.  Bishop,  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Harold  \V.  Anderson, 
Omaha  World-Herald;  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee 
Newspapers;  and  John  1.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Boston  Globe. 

$4  million  pledged 

A  highlight  of  this  panel 
will  be  a  progress  report  on 
the  Foundation’s  effort  to  raise 
an  endowment  of  $10  million 
to  support  a  broad  educational 
and  public  relations  program 
for  the  newspaper  industry.  In 
the  past  year  more  than  $4  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  pledged,  including 
two  gifts  of  $500,000  by  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation  and  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 


The  contributions  are  payable 
over  five  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  been  allotted  its  customary 
one  hour  on  Tuesday  to  tell  its 
story  of  newspaper  selling. 

New  Tuesday  format 

A  new  format  has  been 
adopted  for  Tuesday  afternoon, 
previously  given  over  to  cir¬ 
culation  sessions  for  informal 
discussion.  This  year  there  will 
be  question-and-answer  peri¬ 
ods  devoted  to  special  topics  in 
each  group,  as  follow's: 

Technical — led  by  Julian  J. 
Eberle,  Washington  Post,  and 
William  D.  Rinehart,  ANPA, 
in  the  Astor  Gallery. 

Labor  Relations  —  led  by 
Frank  McKinney,  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  Miles  Patrone, 
ANPA,  in  the  Park  Avenue 
Suite. 

Government  Relations  —  led 
by  John  A.  Scott,  Olympia 
Olympian,  and  Bert  Mills, 
ANPA,  in  the  Louis  XVI 
Suite. 

Public  Relations — led  by  Ir¬ 
vin  S.  Taubkin,  Kew  York 
Times,  and  William  Scha- 
backer,  ANPA,  in  the  Car¬ 
penter  Salon. 

Telecommunications  —  led 
by  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
Knight  Newspapers,  and  Jules 
S.  'Tewlow,  ANPA,  in  the  Car¬ 
penter  Dining  Room. 

Business  Management  —  led 
by  Barney  G.  Cameron,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  and  Cyrus  H.  Fa¬ 
vor,  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  in  the 
Jade  Room. 

.Shepard  at  dinner 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner  takes  place  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Grand  Ballroom, 
with  Astronaut  Alan  B.  Shep¬ 
ard  Jr.  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

Discussion  periods  for  mem¬ 
bers  in  various  circulation 
groups  fill  the  Wednesday 
morning  calendar,  beginning 
with  buffet  breakfast  at  9  a.m. 

In  the  Hilton  Room,  the  un- 
der-15,000  group  will  hear  talks 
(Continued  on  page  14^ 


breakfast  meeting  for  editors  and 
publishers.  Grand  Ballroom. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Conference  (ANPA  members  only). 
Sartlight  Roof. 

10:00  a.m. — Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  meeting.  Empire  Room. 

12.30  p.m. — AP  reception  for  invited 
guests.  Louis  XVI  Suite. 

1:00  p.m. — AP  luncheon.  Grand  Ball¬ 
room.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
speaker. 

2:30  p.m. — ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Conference.  Starlight  Roof.  Edward 
B.  Miller,  chairman.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  speaker. 

TUESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  ofRce. 
9:30  a.m. — ANPA  general  session  Em¬ 
pire  Room. 

10:00  a.m. — AP  Board.  AP  Building, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

11:00  a.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising 
session.  Hilton  Room. 

3:00  p.m. — ANPA  question  and  an¬ 
swer  sessions.  Astor  Gallery,  Park  Ave. 
Suite,  Loulx  XVI  Suite  Carpenter 
Salon,  Carpenter  Room,  Jade  Room. 
6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner.  Grand  Ballroom.  Alan  B. 
Shepard  Jr.,  commander  of  Apollo  14 
moon  mission,  speaker. 

WEDNESDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of¬ 
fices. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  discussion  sessions. 
Under  15,000  circulation,  Hilton 
Room,  15,000-50,000,  Empire  Room; 
over  50,000,  Jade  Room. 

10:00  a.m. — AP  Board.  AP  offices. 
12:30  p.m. — ANPA  luncheon.  Grand 
Ballroom.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel¬ 
vin  R.  Laird,  speaker. 

2.45  p.m. — Joint  session  for  ANPA 
discussion  groups.  Empire  Room. 

THURSDAY 

9:00  a.m. — UPl  executives.  UPl  of- 
6ces. 

9:30  a.m. — ANPA  general  session. 
Empire  Room. 

Noon — ANPA  annual  membership 
meeting.  Empire  Room. 

12:30  p.m. — Luncheon  for  former  AP 
directors.  AP  Building. 


NEW  ANPA  HOME — Designed  by 
Wigton-AbboH  Corp.  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  this  building  will  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  Reston, 
Virginia,  20  miles  from  Washington 
and  five  miles  from  Dulles  Inter¬ 
national  Airport.  Reston  is  a  self- 
contained  community,  built  around  a 


Fewer  parties 
for  publishers 

Although  Wall  Street  is  ad¬ 
vising  investors  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  a  glowing 
and  prosperous  future,  an  aura 
of  economic  gloom  veils  the 
Publishers’  Week  program  in 
New  York.  There  are  fewer 
parties  on  the  social  calendar. 

One  victim  of  the  business  re¬ 
cession  is  the  traditional  recep- 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation) 
SUNDAY 

12:45  p.m. — Family  Weekly  cham¬ 
pagne  brunch.  Ballroom,  Plaza  Hotel. 
4:30  p.m. — MGD  Graphic  Systems 
cocktails,  St.  Regis  Roof  and  Pent¬ 
house,  St.  Regis  Hotel. 

5:00  p.m. — Parade  cocktails  and 
buffet.  Starlight  Roof,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria. 

MONDAY 

3  p.m. — Newspaper  Comics  Council. 
Reception  and  tea  at  Cavalcade  of 
American  Comics,  Lever  House,  390 
Park  Avenue. 

TUESDAY 

12:15  p.m. — Banshees  luncheon  and 
show.  Grand  Ballroom,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria. 

4:30  p.m. — Abitibi  Papers  Inc.  recep¬ 
tion,  Terrace  Room,  Plaza  Hotel. 

6:00  p.m. — National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  Reuben  Awards  dinner.  Grand 
Ballroom,  Hotel  Plaza. 

WEDNESDAY 

5:30  p.m. — Bowater  Sales  Co.  Recep¬ 
tion,  Waldorf-Astoria. 


lake.  It  already  has  a  15-store 
shopping  center  and  another  with  30 
shops  is  under  construction.  One  golf 
course  is  open.  A  theater  and  a  300- 
room  hotel  are  being  built.  Metho¬ 
dist  and  Baptist  churches  are  open; 
a  Catholic  church  and  a  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue  are  planned.  Buses  run  to 
Washington  on  an  hourly  schedule. 


tion  hosted  by  the  Neiv  York 
Timea  for  officers  and  directors 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Associated  Press.  That  Sunday 
soiree  for  the  past  2.5  years  has 
been  cancelled. 

Two  other  major  affairs 
sponsored  by  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  also  have  been  scrubbed 
in  the  wake  of  grim  financial 
reports  throughout  the  Canadi¬ 
an  paper  industry  which  has 
been  hard  hit  by  cutbacks  in 
consumption,  high  wages,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
to  parity  with  the  U.  S.  dollar, 
erasing  millions  of  dollars  in 
exchange  profits. 

Domtar  will  not  entertain  the 
hundreds  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  their  guests  who  have 
been  turning  out  for  the  Monday 
evening  buffet  at  the  St.  Regis 
Roof.  This  party  grew  out  of  a 
stag  bash  that  the  Wright  Com¬ 
pany  held  for  many  years  in  its 
offices. 

Consolidated  Newsprint  ad¬ 
vised  that  “under  today’s  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  us  to 
hold  the  informal  reception 
which  we  normally  have  during 
the  ANPA  convention.”  PS. 
The  party  may  be  revived  next 
year. 

• 

Old  weekly  folds 

The  Marion  (Ill.)  Weekly 
Leader  went  out  of  business 
with  the  March  18  issue,  after 
serving  the  community  for  133 
years.  Early  in  the  1900’s  it  was 
a  daily  for  a  short  time. 


ANPA  agenda 

(Continued  from  page  13^ 


by  Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
on  “Coping  with  Change”;  by 
Clayton  Fritchey,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  “A  Colum¬ 
nist’s  View”;  and  by  Hugh  B. 
Patterson  Jr.,  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  “A  Publisher’s  View'.” 

Cuniniunily  problems 

In  the  Empire  Room  the  15- 
50,000  group  will  hear  Prof. 
Hillier  Krieghbaum,  New  York 
University,  on  “The  Tide  of 
Change”;  by  John  T.  Feeley, 
Morristoien  Times  Herald, 
“Muckraking”;  by  Carroll  W. 
Parcher,  Glendale  News-Press, 
“A  Mediator  in  Community 
Problems.” 

Also  at  this  session:  “The 
Newspaper  Is  Its  People” — ^by 
Norman  J.  Christiansen,  Boul¬ 
der  Camera;  Otte  B.  Scheepfle 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram;  and 
Erwin  R.  Potts,  Tallahassee 
Democrat. 

Peter  P.  Romano,  ANPA,  and 
Richard  B.  Blum,  Dallas  News, 
will  discuss  “The  New'spaper 
As  a  Product — The  Question  of 
Pollution.” 

The  over-50,000  group,  in  the 
Jade  Room,  will  hear  E.  Earl 
Hawkes,  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
News;  Lou  Harris,  the  poll 
taker;  Derick  Daniels,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  Norman 
Isaacs,  Columbia  University,  on 
newspapers  and  their  response 
to  a  changing  society. 

Challenges 

A  panel  on  community  chal¬ 
lenges  will  be  led  by  Warren 
G.  Jackson,  circulation  expert; 
and  Vincent  E.  Spezzano,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  president  of 
the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

Another  personnel  discussion 


will  feature  Robert  D.  Nelson, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Dr. 
Melvin  P.  Reid,  management 
consultant. 

Circulation  topics 

After  the  ANP.A.  membership 
luncheon,  at  which  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  will 
speak,  the  discussion  groups 
will  convene  in  the  Empire 
Room.  Speakers  on  circulation 
include  Dr.  George  R.  Gallup, 
who  predicted  public  acceptance 
of  a  new'spaper  several 

years  ago;  Cyrus  H.  Favor  of 
ICMA;  Albert  E.  von  Entress, 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  William 
R.  Reed,  Taunton  Gazette. 

“New  Windows  for  News 
Media”  is  the  title  of  a 
panel  including  Matthew  Gor¬ 
don,  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.;  Jules  Tewlow,  ANPA; 
and  Joseph  Lulle,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegi’aph  Co. 

Senators'  quiz 

For  Thursday  morning  the 
program  lists  another  “Press 
Conference  in  Reverse,”  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  conventions  for  the  past 
five  years,  in  which  two  U.S. 
Senators,  John  V.  Tunney  of 
California,  and  William  E. 
Brock  III  of  Tennessee,  wall  be 
quizzed  by  a  panel  of  newspa¬ 
permen. 

Putting  the  questions  will  be: 
James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  Honolulu 
Star-Bidletin;  W’allace  Car- 
roll,  Winston-Salem  Journal; 
Newbold  Noyes,  Washington 
Star;  and  Stuart  Awbrey, 
Hutchinson  News. 

Other  items  before  the  an¬ 
nual  business  meeting  include 
a  report  on  consumerism  by 
John  A.  Scott  of  01>Tnpia,  a 
report  on  electronics  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  by  Stanford 
Smith  and  Harold  W.  Ander¬ 
son;  and  a  report  on  newspa¬ 
per  economics  by  Dr,  Jon  G. 
Udell,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Noyes  urges  ASNE  members 
to  guard  their  perspective 

By  Luther  Hui^ton 


Rosenthal  said  that  the  Times 
was  not  one  of  them.  Its  re¬ 
porter  had  checked  accuracy  of 
the  Epstein  article  and  printed 
the  facts,  but  he  couldn’t  say 
what  page  the  correct  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  printed  on,  except 
that  it  wasn’t  the  front  page 
where  the  original  story  had 
appeared. 


Newspaper  editors  must 
achieve  a  more  serious,  more 
sophisticated  perspective  on 
their  jobs.  Revise  their  basic 
concept  of  news  and  quit  being 
“suckers”  for  either  side  of  the 
proponents  of  change,  Newbold 
Noyes,  president  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  told  several  hundred  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  society’s  annual  convention 
in  Washington  April  14. 

“The  newspapers,”  said  Noyes, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Star,  “are  not  exact¬ 
ly  writing  a  glorious  chapter” 
in  the  history  of  the  profession 
and  have  “a  good  deal  to  an¬ 
swer  for  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.” 

If  the  reader  confidence  in  the 
newspaper  press  is  at  a  low  ebb 
it  is  because  “we  are  lazy  and 
superficial  in  much  of  our  re¬ 
porting”  and  fail  to  give  read¬ 
ers  the  information  and  undei’- 
standing  that  will  “permit  them 
to  sort  out  the  forces  at  work 
in  society  and  to  decide  where 
their  true  interests  lie.” 

After  Noyes  “keynote  speech”, 
the  society  adopted  a  report  of 
its  freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee  which  recommended  en¬ 
actment  of  a  National  Shield 
Law  to  protect  new'smen  from 
disclosing  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  or  the  sources  of  such  in¬ 
formation:  agreed  to  let  Con¬ 
gress  know  that  it  opposed  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Staggers  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  subpoena  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Systems  and  tran¬ 
scripts  of  its  documentary  on 
“The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon”; 
voted  against  a  proposal  to  es¬ 
tablish  national  press  councils 
but  authorized  formation  of  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  select  some 
specific  ethical  violation  by  a 
newspaper  and  conduct  a  “dry 
nin”  trial  to  see  how  the  press 
council  idea  might  work. 

Noyes  criticized  the  press  for 
maintaining  stero-typed  stand¬ 
ards  of  news  coverage.  “Not 
only  do  we  devote  80  per  cent 
of  our  time  and  space  to  stereo¬ 
typed  happenings,  but  we  also 
insist  these  happenings  are 
newsworthy  only  if  they  meet 
certain  stereotyped  standards”. 
Noyes  said,  “there  is  no  story 
in  a  speech  or  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  or  what-have-you  unless 
it  involves  conflict  or  surprise. 


our  attention,  it  must  burst  to 
the  surface  in  some  disruptive, 
exceptional  (and  hence  news¬ 
worthy)  event.  Even  when  we 
know  what  is  happening  under 
the  surface,  we  are  forever 
waiting  for  a  traditional  news 
peg  to  hang  the  story  on.  What 
are  we  thinking  of,  sticking  to 
such  old-fashioned  concepts  in 
a  time  of  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment?  If  we  have  so  little  faith 
in  the  intelligence  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  how  can  we  expect  them 
to  have  faith  in  us?  No  wonder 
the  readers  constantly  feel  that 
events  are  overvrhelming  them, 
unawares.”  Newsmen,  Noyes 
said,  are  not  “merely  spectators 
on  the  unfolding  scene.”  We 
are  the  people  W'ho  must, 
whether  w'e  like  it  or  not,  de¬ 
cide  what  is  worthy  of  public 
attention  and  who  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  way  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  The  difficulty  of  this 
task  has  made  it  convenient 
for  us  to  hide  behind  simplistic, 
even  childish  formulas  as  to 
what  is  news,  the  simplest  and 
most  childish  being  that  this, 
after  all,  is  what  people  natur¬ 
ally  want  to  read.” 

New  techniques  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  that  will  permit  news¬ 
papers  to  convey  to  readers  the 
truest  possible  picture  of  what 
transpires,  Noyes  asserted.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
know  what  these  techniques  are 
but  told  the  editors  that  “we 
must  grow  up,  must  change,  be¬ 
cause  our  readers  are  changing 
and  growing  up.  They  are  de¬ 
manding  more  of  us  now,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  more  from 
us  than  what  they  are  getting.” 

“Change  we  must  have,’' 
Noyes  w'ent  on,  “but  the  trick 
is  to  give  our  readers  a  basis, 
factual  and  intellectual,  for  as¬ 
sessing  the  paths  of  change  into 
which  they  are  being  pushed, 
form  rational  choices  while  the 
choice  is  still  theirs. 

“I  think  the  worst  of  our 
lazy  and  superficial  perform¬ 
ance  today  is  that  we  of  the 
press  are  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  manipulated  by  various  in¬ 
terests — some  for  change  and 
some  against  it — some  power¬ 
fully  in  support  of  the  system, 
some  destructively  seeking  to 
tear  it  down — all  clever  in  the 
business  of  playing  on  our  weak¬ 
nesses,  our  laziness,  our  super¬ 


doubt  the  Pentagon  easily 
makes  suckers  of  the  press — 
but  no  more  easily  than  the 
New  Left  does.  We  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  tragically  failing  to  de¬ 
velop  for  our  readers  any  mean¬ 
ingful  perspective  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  such  special  pleaders.” 

*  *  «c 

The  report  of  the  ethics  com¬ 
mittee  was  presented  by  Ei-win 
D.  Canham,  Editor-In-Chief  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
It  provoked  a  lively  discussion 
from  the  floor  about  criticism 
of  the  press. 

Canham  said  that  there  was 
a  need  for  a  more  conscientious 
professional  performance  by 
newspapers  but  said  that  to  set 
up  a  Press  Council  was 
“fraught  with  danger,”  and  his 
committee  recommended  against 
it.  Instead  he  approved  an  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  already  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  observe,  for  a  year 
situations  which  could  lead  to 
ethical  disputes,  a  purely  ex¬ 
perimental  procedure.  It  was 
agreed  that  no  definite  action 
would  be  taken  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  ASNE  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  membership. 

The  discussion  which  ensued 
revolved  around  criticism  of  the 
press,  and  Clayton  Kirkpatrick, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  asked 
whether  the  Canham  Committee 
had  investigated  the  extent  to 
which  newspapers  had  responded 
to  criticism  by  creating  their 
own  critics  or  “ombudsmen.” 
Canham  said  the  committee  was 
aware  of  the  growing  tendency 
of  the  newspapers  to  respond 
to  criticism  in  that  manner. 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  that  the  press  had  become 
too  prone  to  accept  criticism 
without  investigating  its  valid¬ 
ity — to  “plead  guilty  before  the 
evidence  is  in.” 

In  his  address,  Noyes  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  handling  of  the 
Black  Panther  story  and  the 
Epstein  article  in  the  New 
Yorker  which  disproved  an  at¬ 
torney’s  charge  that  28  Black 
Panthers  had  been  murdered  by 
police.  Noyes  said  that  some 
papers,  including  his  own,  had 
persisted  in  using  the  figure  of 
28  “murders”  even  after  it  had 
been  established  that  the  figure 


Kirkpatrick  also  said  that  the 
Tribune  had  checked  the  story 
and  printed  the  correct  infor¬ 
mation. 

Ed  Fitzhugh,  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  (inzette,  agreed  with 
Rosenthal  that  the  press  was 
too  prone  to  “rise  en  masse”  to 
its  defense  without  investigat¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  criticism. 

Talbott  Patrick  of  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Herald  in  discussing  the 
report  of  the  Canham  Commit¬ 
tee,  agreed  that  editors  should 
be  “the  conscience  of  the  pro¬ 
fession”  but  charged  that  much 
of  the  criticism  of  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  newspapers  derived 
from  decisions  made  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  not  the  editors.  He  sjtu- 
pathized  with  the  editor  “who 
has  his  convictions  overruled 
by  his  publisher”  and  said  that 
he  hoped  the  publishers,  also, 
would  realize  that  they  are  part 
of  the  “conscience  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.” 

John  McCoimally,  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (la.)  Hawkeye,  re¬ 
minded  the  editors  that  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  was  no  new 
problem,  had  been  going  on 
since  George  Washington’s  day, 
and  that  there  was  no  unusual 
crisis  at  this  time. 

id  ifi  in 

Evidence  of  the  strong  con¬ 
cern  of  newspaper  editors  on 
the  dangers  to  freedom  of  the 
press,  were  evidenced  by  the 
action  and  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  presentation  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  report  was  presented  by 
Robert  M.  W’hite  II,  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  and  some  of 
the  legal  questions  involved 
were  explained  by  Richard 
Schmidt,  ASNE  counsel. 

The  chief  reconmiendation  of 
the  committee  was  that  the 
ASNE  “adopt  and  champion”  a 
National  Shield  Law.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  approved  by 
the  delegates  by  a  show  of 
hands  that  was  about  4-to-l  in 
favor. 

Shield  laws  are  statutes 
which  would  protect  newsmen 
from  forced  disclosure  of  con¬ 
fidential  information  or  sources 
of  confidential  information. 
Bills,  called  “Newsmen’s  Priv¬ 
ilege  Act  of  1971”,  have  been 


Before  a  situation  is  worthy  of  ficiality,  our  gullibility.  No  was  erroneous. 


{Continued  on  gage  102) 
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Publishers  ask  court 
to  stop  postal  boost 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  joined 
this  week  with  other  groups  of 
mail  users  to  seek  a  court  order 
that  would  hold  up  all  of  the 
postal  rate  increases  effective 
May  10. 

legal  challenge  to  the  auth¬ 
ority  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  raise  rates  without  go¬ 
ing  through  the  usual  admin¬ 
istrative  procedure  with  hear¬ 
ings  was  initiated  by  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  Association. 

Named  as  plaintiffs  with 
MPA  and  AN  PA  in  the  petition 
for  a  temporary  injunction, 
filed  in  U.  S.  District  Court  for 
Washington,  D.  C.,  are  the 
Catholic  Press  Association,  the 
Associated  Third  Class  Mail 
Users  and  the  Association  of 
Public  Utility  Mailers. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  .\NPA,  said  the  news¬ 
paper  association’s  officers  re¬ 
gretted  the  necessity  to  take  the 
Post  Office  into  court  on  this 
issue  but  “we  have  no  other  way 
to  get  a  hearing  on  either  the 
amount  of  the  increa.ses  or  the 


method  of  assessing  them.” 

The  Post  Office,  Smith  added, 
seeks  to  make  the  increases  of 
up  to  20  percent  before  the  new 
Postal  Rate  Commission  can 
carry  out  the  proper  procedures. 

“Hundreds  of  newspapers,” 
he  added,  “and  their  readers 
would  be  severely  affected,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing 
under  the  law.” 

Many  publishers,  according  to 
Smith,  have  come  to  realize 
their  postage  costs  will  soar 
much  more  than  they  had  an¬ 
ticipated  when  the  proposed 
rates  were  announced  early  this 
year.  The  most  damaging  effect 
on  postal  expenses  would  come 
from  the  surcharge  on  the  per 
pound  rate  in  .second  class  mail. 

Congress  had  rejected  the 
surcharge  idea.  Smith  remark¬ 
ed,  and  its  adoption  by  the  Post 
Office  is  anathema. 

“We  recognize  the  necessity 
and  the  desirability  of  early  in¬ 
creases  in  all  postal  rates,” 
Smith  .stated,  “but  we  believe 
all  mail  users  should  be  treatea 
alike  and  that  the  amounts  of 


the  increases  should  be  given 
some  appropriate  considera¬ 
tion.” 

The  petition  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  jjoints  out  that  the  act 
creating  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  explicitly  re- 
(luires  the  usual  procedures  with 
hearings,  etc.  before  temporary 
rate  changes  can  be  made  ef¬ 
fective. 

Members  of  Congress  have 
been  alerted  to  the  action  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  by¬ 
passing  the  hearing  procedures 
and  many  stand  ready  to  have 
Congress  move  back  into  the 
situation  to  make  its  intention 
clear.  Smith  said. 

While  the  Postal  Service  does 
not  become  an  operative  corp¬ 
oration  until  after  July  1,  the 
court  action  names  its  board  of 
governers  along  wdth  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  Post¬ 
master  General  Winton  M. 
Blount  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

Meanwhile  the  hearing  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  delayed  by  num¬ 
erous  requests  of  parties  to  be 
heard  and  by  jurisdictional 
questions. 

Franklin  Schurz,  chairman  of 
ANPA’s  Postal  Committee,  has 
called  a  meeting  of  its  members 
for  4  p.m.  Sunday  in  Suite  8- 
g-h  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  to 
discuss  the  litigation. 


UPI  plans  new  Asia  network 


United  Press  International 
announced  this  week  it  will 
shortly  inaugurate  an  automat¬ 
ed  communications  system  that 
will  link  its  Asian  news  net¬ 
work  with  domestic  and  Euro¬ 
pean  circuits. 

UPI  president  Mims  Thoma¬ 
son  said  equipment  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  New  York,  Hong 
Kong  and  London  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  with  start  of  sei^’ice  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  1.  This  will  be 
followed  by  activation  of  com¬ 
munications  terminals  at  Tokyo 
and  at  Sydney. 

“This  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  communications  net¬ 
work  ever  envisaged  in  Asia,” 
Thomason  said.  “It  involves  sat¬ 
ellites  and  underseas  cable  cir- 
cuts  centering  on  a  computer¬ 
ized  switching  complex  in  Hong 
Kong  which  wdll  connect  all 
major  UPI  bureaus  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area. 

“The  Hong  Kong  computer 
will  be  connected  with  comput¬ 
ers  in  New  York  and  London  to 
greatly  speed  the  flow  of  news, 
newspictures  and  audio  reports 
from  Asia  and  also  bring  more 
news  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  of  Asia.” 


Thomason  returned  recently 
from  a  tour  of  UPI  bureaus  in 
Asia  and  Europe  during  which 
he  reviewed  plans  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  UPI  executives. 

Thomason  said  the  first  step 
in  creating  the  system  was  the 
inauguration  last  October  of  a 
computerized  switching  center  in 
London  which  recognizes,  se¬ 
lects,  and  re-distributes  auto¬ 
matically  the  news  flow  into  and 
out  of  UPI’s  European  Division 
headquarters. 

The  London  computer  handles 
a  total  of  72  lines  (36  input  and 
36  output)  simultaneously,  and 
on  one  busy  day  recently  more 
than  250,000  words  of  copy  were 
processed.  The  Hong  Kong  com¬ 
puter  will  have  the  same  capa¬ 
bility. 

“Opening  of  this  globally  au¬ 
tomated  news  network,”  Thom¬ 
ason  said,  “will  benefit  all  UPI 
subscribers,  w'herever  they  may 
be  located.  Much  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  it  was  custom  designed 
and  manufactured  to  UPI’s 
specific  requirements.” 

Thomason’s  announcement 
prefaced  his  annual  report 
which  w'as  released  in  advance 
of  the  UPI  business  meetings. 
He  reported  that  the  cost  of  op¬ 


erating  UPI  during  1970  total¬ 
led  $54,190,000,  an  increase  of 
$2,113,000  over  the  previous 
year’s  costs. 


Thomason  reported  “on 
target”  progress  toward  the 
completion  during  Spring  1972 
of  its  computerized  information 
storage  and  retrieval  system, 
which  will  eliminate  manual  op¬ 
eration  of  UPI’s  service  wires 
in  the  United  States.  He  said 
UPI’s  A-wire  is  scheduled  to  be 
cut  over  to  automatic  operation 
in  early  1972,  and  that  all  do¬ 
mestic  news  circuits  would  be 
fully  automated  sometime  be¬ 
tween  April  and  June,  1972. 

Thomason  reported  that  the 
total  number  of  UPI  subscribers 
worldwide  is  now  6,417.  In  the 
broadcast  field,  a  total  of  3,598 
radio  and  television  stations 
around  the  world  now  subscribe 
to  UPI  news  services. 

Thomason  said  the  UPI  Audio 
Network  continues  to  grow  and 
now  serves  400  stations. 

The  opening  event  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Week  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  will  be  the  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 


Rockefeller 
headliner  at 
AP  luncheon 


Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  annual  luncheon 
Monday,  April  19,  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-As- 
tor,a  Hotel. 

Preceding  the  luncheon,  AP 
members  will  meet  at  10  a.m., 
with  Paul  Miller  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  presiding. 

On  the  agenda  is  the  filmed 
presentation  of  “The  New  AP.” 

David  Bowen,  AP  director  of 
communication,  said  this  film 
provides  an  up-to-the-minute 
look  at  communications  gen¬ 
erally  and  puts  into  perspective 
recent  changes  made  in  AP 
communications. 

The  CRT  sequence  shows 
Rob  Wood,  Columbia,  S.C.,  cor¬ 
respondent,  writing  a  story  on 
the  CRT  machine  as  it  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  reporter  from  the 
state  capital.  AP  recently  w'on 
an  arbitration  award  giving 
the  news  seiwice  unlimited 
freedom  in  use  of  the  CRT 
which  can  be  used  to  transmit 
stories  automatically. 

The  AP  members  will  elect 
six  directors  to  serve  three- 
year  terms  on  the  18-man  AP 
board.  Five  directors  are  to  be 
elected  from  the  general  mem¬ 
bership  and  one  from  a  city 
of  under  50,000  population. 

The  nominating  committee 
has  nominated  the  following: 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times; 

James  S.  Copley,  San  Diego 
Union; 

Porter  Dickinson,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin; 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune; 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star; 

Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette; 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville 
(S.C.)  Piedmont; 

Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram; 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
New  Yark  Times; 

Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

For  memberships  held  in 
cities  under  50,000  population 
the  committee  nominated  the 
following : 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  and 
Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger. 

Chandler,  Copley,  Steele, 
Vail,  Sisk  and  McClelland  are 
incumbents. 
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Varied  events  mark  75th  year  of  comics 


The  Funnies  ’ — where  are  they  now? 


For  the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  modern  American  newspaper 
comics,  a  quintet  of  its  young-of-heart  practitioners  sat  down  for  a  round 
robin  conversation  with  LENORA  WILLIAMSON  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

They  were  asked  to  brainstorm  the  state  of  mind  of  cartoonists  in  1971,  and 
also  to  take  a  side  glance  at  the  lOOth  year  of  1996.  Participants  were; 

ALFRED  ANDRIOLA,  whose  "Kerry  Drake"  (Publishers-Hall)  began  in 
1943: 

DICK  BROOKS,  whose  "Jackson  Twins"  strip  (McNaught)  is  in  its  20th 
year; 

HOWIE  SCHNEIDER,  whose  "Eek  &  Meek"  (NEA)  is  S'/j; 

GARRY  TRUDEAU,  whose  "Doonesbury"  strip  (Universal  Press)  is  {ust 
six  months  in  national  syndication,  after  a  two-year  run  in  the  Yale  University 
newspaper; 

SYLVAN  BYCK,  comics  editor  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


stars  you  would  remember  af¬ 
ter  20  years  of  not  appearing. 

Trudeau  :  I  think  that  has  got 
something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  re¬ 
vival  of  the  interests  in  the  me¬ 
dia,  or  as  media  communicated 
itself  to  Americans  in  the  40s, 
a  revival  of  things  like  the 
Orsen  Welles  stuff,  the  radio 
operas  ...  As  lamentable  as 
it  is,  I  think  that  comic  strip 
art  is  considered  not  in  the 
same  mold  as  the  fine  arts.  It’s 
a  lower  art  form.  That’s  un¬ 
fortunate,  but  that’s  the  way 
it  is.  There  are  some  beautiful 
things  on  the  comic  pages.  But 
it  is  watered  down  by  a  lot  of 
pretty  ordinary  things  as  well. 

I  think  the  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  the  editors  have  such 
a  double  standard  about  comic 
pages.  They  insist  that  a  comic 
page  be  kind  of  a  tranquilizer 
and  don’t  w-ant  it  too  contro¬ 
versial  .  .  .” 

Schneider:  “I  think  the 
whole  situation  has  changed.  I 
think  the  kind  of  comic  strip 
that  Alfred  was  talking  about, 
in  which  a  legendary  folk  hero 
was  created,  is  gone.  I  think 
everybody  is  much  too  wise 
these  days,  and  comic  strips 
are  moving  into  a  much  more 
creative  art  form  on  the  part 
of  the  cartoonists.  You  take 
some  of  the  new  ones  like  “BC” 
and  “Miss  Peach,”  etc.  There 
is  no  special  character  that 
stands  out  more  than  the  car¬ 
toonist,  and  I  think  that  even¬ 
tually  the  newspapers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  become  a  viable 
form  of  information,  education 
and  entertainment  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  same  way  that  books 
are.  I  could  do  humor  about 
abortion  and  about  divorce, 
which  I  am  doing  as  a  matter 
of  fact;  I’ve  done  a  lot  about 
divorce  and  marriage,  and  sur- 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


Andkiola:  1  think  comics 
are  headed  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  I  think  they  show  the 
trend  of  our  life  style,  and  the 
humor  is  bright,  smart,  and 
.sophisticated.  It  has  changed 
tremendously  from  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning  w'hen  it  was 
.strictly  whiff,  bam,  pow.  Every- 
l)ody  wa.s  getting  hit  on  the 
head. 

Jackson:  1  think  we  have 
done  awfully  well  to  stay  with 
this  thing  at  all  during  this 
great  period  of  a  television  rev¬ 
olution  and  now  certainly  a 
super  generation  gap  and  a 
super  political  gap.  I  think  we 
have  done  very  well  to  be  as 
strong  as  we  are.  Really  from 
w'hat  mail  I  get  and  from 
talking  to  people,  comics  are 
stronger  than  ever  and  being 
read  by  a  more  intelligent  per¬ 
son  by  far  than  in  other  times. 

This  is  a  great  thing,  a  great 
feather  in  our  cap.  We  have 
created  a  very  fine  folk  art. 

When  we  all  go  to  the  Great 
Drawing  Board  and  answer  up 
to  St.  Peter’s  comics  editor,  I 
think  we  can  really  hold  our 
heads  damned  high  ...  in  that 
everybotly  has  done  a  good  job 
with  a  difficult  medium  to  work 
with.  You’re  so  tiny;  you’re  so 
short,  with  a  10-30  second-day 
audience.  I  think  we’ve  done  a 
hell  of  a  good  job. 

Andriola:  a  folk  art  that’s 
not  easily  forgotten  either.  I 
had  meetings  with  two  pub¬ 
lishers  last  week,  and  some  tel¬ 
evision  people  w^anting  to  be 
very  involved  with  producing 
comic  strips  in  their  medium, 
and  they  would  mention  names 
like  “The  Katzen jammer  Kids” 
and  “Tillie  the  Toiler.”  Tillie 
hasn’t  appeared  in  over  20 
years  in  a  newspaper,  and  yet 
she’s  something  important  and 
namable.  There  are  not  many 
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Jack  Knight  to  Pete  McKnight 

‘There’s  no  higher 
title  than  Editor’ 


|{y  I'oiii  Fei»|MTiiiaii 

Maiiagin;;  Kilitor,  Tlie  ('.liarlollt-  OliM-rver 


Coll)ert  Au>?ustus  (Pete)  McKnijjht, 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
next  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  has  done  a  lot  of 
}?ood  rewriting:  in  his  82  years  in  the 
business. 

But  none  of  it  was  quite  as  neat,  con¬ 
cise  and  clever  as  the  rewrite  job  done 
early  la.st  year  by  his  young  and  pretty- 
second  wife,  Gail,  who  has  never  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  herself. 

When  the  McKnights  had  a  baby,  Mrs. 
McKnight  wanted  to  name  the  child  for 
Papa.  But  there  were  two  problems : 

1.  The  baby  was  a  girl. 

2.  Papa’s  name  was  Colbert  Augustus. 

Now  that  name,  Colbert  Augustus,  is 

one  that  has  sort  of  lifted  ears  for  54 
years.  People  have  lieen  trying  to  make 
something  out  of  it  for  a  long  time,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  neighbor  named  Nix  who 
lived  across  from  the  McKnight  family 
in  Shelby,  N.  C.  When  the  blooming 
newspaperman  was  only  six  months  old, 
Mr.  Nix  .said  something  like: 

“A  baby  as  puny  as  that  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry  around  a  name  like 
Colbert  Augustus,  so  I’m  going  to  call 
him  Pete.” 

Now  Gail’s  job  was  much  tougher,  but 
it  didn’t  take  her  long  to  roll  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name  around  and  come  up  with 
a  name  for  her  baby  girl  that  has 
rhythm  and  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
classic : 

Colby  Augusta. 

What’s  more,  it  j)robably  misled  some 
people  at  Maine’s  Colby  College  into 
thinking  that  the  McKnights  had 
christened  their  new-born  in  honor  of 
the  school  which  pre.sented  its  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for  distinguished 
journalism  to  McKnight  in  1965. 

Let  them  think  that. 

Baby  Colby  brought  a  lot  of  love  and 
joy  to  the  McKnights’  Charlotte  house¬ 
hold  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed  most. 

She  was  one  of  the  best  things  that 
happened  to  a  1970  that  had  some  serious 
problems  otherwise. 

Problems?  There  was  the  loused-up 
economy-,  and  all  that  it  did  to  put  the 
brakes  on  the  circulation  of  the  Observer 
for  the  first  time  .since  McKnight  had 
l)ecome  editor  in  1955  under  the  new 
Knight  Newspapers  ownership.  To  Mc¬ 
Knight,  a  circulation  drop  w-as  as  cutting 
as  a  switchblade,  enough  so  to  make  an 
uncommonly  intense  editor  do  some  fight¬ 
ing,  scrambling,  pressuring. 

But  at  the  same  time  McKnight  de¬ 
veloped  a  vision  problem. 

He  lost  one  eye  at  age  13  when  an 
ancient,  rusty  .22  rifle  backfired  and 
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New  president 
ofASNE 

Colbert  Augustus 
(Pete)  McKnight 


ejected  a  tiny  piece  of  the  copper  shell 
into  the  eye. 

But  that  was  no  bother.  He  raced 
through  the  public  schools  with  straight 
A’s,  studied  piano  for  eight  years, 
played  four  different  brass  instiniments 
in  the  high  school  band. 

And  he  came  out  of  tough  little  David¬ 
son  College  with  a  summa  cum  laude 
rating  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  (after 
his  sophomore  year,  his  average  dropped 
every  time  he  got  an  A.) 

In  the  early  60’s,  glaucoma  was  de¬ 
tected.  But  that  w-as  no  bother,  either, 
until  1969  when  McKnight  and  other 
ASNE  officers  and  board  members  made 
a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  heavy- 
schedule,  v-odka,  banquets,  hard  plane 
rides,  plus  the  irritation  from  smog 
w'hen  they  returned  to  London  for  a 
Iward  meeting,  took  their  toll.  An  in- 
fiamation  of  the  iris  developed  and  that 
upset  the  glaucoma  pressure  balance.  A 
London  physician  told  McKnight  to  de¬ 
lete  a  planned  vacation  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  catch  the  first  plane  back  to 
New-  York. 

The  next  year  and  a  half  w-as  touch- 
and-go.  During  periods  when  he  couldn’t 
read,  he  still  typed  his  Sunday-  column, 
listened  to  a  Talking  Book  machine  dur¬ 
ing  the  evenings,  and  generally  made 
himself  busy  around  the  office. 

There  was  plenty  to  occupy  the  brain. 
There  w-as  that  circulation,  and  new  sur¬ 
veys  indicating  that  there  w-as  a  new 
apathy,  perhaps  indifference,  some  bore¬ 
dom,  among  the  Carolinas  readers.  There 
was  surs-ey  information  that  perhaps 
readers  had  become  saturated  w-ith  the 
problems  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 


East,  rebellions  and  the  endless  demon¬ 
strations  and  were  turning  inw-ard  on 
themselves,  their  own  families  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  their  ow-n  shopping  and  leisure.  A 
newspaper,  in  brief,  had  to  write  more 
for  the  man  on  the  corner  instead  of  the 
historian;  the  paper,  in  a  sense,  had  to 
get  back  home,  had  to  show  more  direct 
interest  in  the  individuals  and  the  tow-ns 
around  it. 

This  was  easier  said  than  done,  es¬ 
pecially  w-ith  a  staff  filled  w-ith  tho 
kind  of  intellect  that  naturally  turns  to¬ 
ward  the  bigger,  more  complex  problems 
of  the  w-orld.  It  took  a  lot  of  w-ork, 
hundreds  of  conferences  and  ev-en  con¬ 
flicts,  some  arguments  and  debates,  some 
direct  orders,  some  arbitrary-  decisions 
distributed  in  tense  tones. 

If  things  w-ere  seen  through  a  veil 
darkly,  they  still  w-ere  very-  much  there, 
the  problems  and  all,  and  McKnight’s 
sense  of  recognition  w-as  unimpaired.  He 
worked  as  he  hadn’t  w-orked  in  a  long 
time,  and  all  the  editors  and  reporters 
around  him  in  The  Observer  new-sroom 
felt  it. 

Then,  in  January  of  this  year,  all  the 
.super-struggles  seemed  to  begin  paying 
dividends.  The  paper  w-as  more  perky. 
People  on  the  staff  w-ere  doing  some  goo<l 
things.  There  had  been  some  good  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  and  some  superb 
human  interest  reporting,  and  there  was 
a  sense  that  boredom  was  a  rarity  now. 
There  w-as  a  turn  in  circulation.  District 
managers  came  in  saying  voluntarily 
they  thought  the  paper  had  become 
easier  to  sell.  One  of  the  country’s  most 
(Continued  on  page  19;) 
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readable  local  columnists,  Kays  Gary, 
came  home  from  a  two-year  public  re¬ 
lations  fling  accompanied  by  a  promotion 
campaign  worthy  of  the  Second  Coming. 

And  the  eye  inflamation  finally  sub¬ 
sided. 

McKnight  stayed  later  at  the  office, 
more  relaxed,  and  then  went  home  to 
drool  over  Gail  and  Colby. 

There  was  even  time  now  to  begin 
lining  up  the  massive  work  required  of 
a  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  that  was  a  great 
relief,  because  this  had  been  a  goal  for 
a  long  time. 

Pete  McKnight  is  an  ambitious  man, 
and  going  to  the  top  of  the  heap  means 
much  to  him.  It’s  a  mark  to  be  aimed 
at,  something  that  had  been  in  the 
sight  probably  for  more  years  than  he 
would  ever  admit. 

It  was  quite  a  distance  from  the  Cuban 
revolution  of  1933,  where  the  print  bug 
first  bit. 

That  was  the  year  he  got  out  of 
Shelby  High  School.  That  summer  he 
went  dowm  to  Cuba  to  visit  his  older 
brother,  John  P.  McKnight.  Johnny  was 
already  a  successful  newspaper  man. 
He  was  the  Associated  Press’s  man  in 
Havana,  the  first  of  a  whole  string  of 
Latin  posts  he  would  occupy  for  AP  over 
a  long  productive  career. 

Pete  picked  quite  a  summer  to  visit 
Johnny.  First,  there  was  the  gunfire  of 
a  real  revolution  against  the  Machado 
regime,  and  the  high  school  grad  had  to 
duck  behind  chairs  and  counters.  And 
then,  at  the  beautiful  beach  at  Cardenas, 
there  came  one  of  the  worst  hurricanes 
in  Cuban  history,  and  Pete  helped 
Johnny  gather  in  all  the  facts  and  the 
color. 

In  fact,  it  wras  such  an  active  sum¬ 
mer  that  it  became  too  late  to  enter 
Davidson,  so  Pete  stayed  on  a  little 
longer  and  then  went  back  to  Shelby. 
The  bug  had  bitten,  all  right.  He  got  a 
job  at  the  Shelby  Star. 

He  worked  on  the  Star  between  terms 
when  he  was  a  Davidson  student,  and 
after  graduation  he  had  acquired  enough 
confidence  to  ask  for  $30  per  week  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $25  that  the  Star  had  been 
paying. 

The  Star  didn’t  tw'inkle  at  that  one.  It 
said  no. 

Well,  Pete  had  started  out  thinking 
he  would  be  a  teacher  like  his  mother. 
But  then  he  had  observed  that  it  took 
his  brother  Bill  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
studying  to  get  the  degrees  needed  to 
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become  a  professor  of  Spanish,  and  that 
made  journalism  seem  all  the  more  at¬ 
tractive. 

Still,  with  the  money  turndown  at 
the  Star,  young  McKnight  decided  he 
would  just  as  soon  work  in  his  father’s 
warehouse  for  $12. 

The  elder  McKnight  saw  that  the 
young  McKnight  had  plenty  of  hea\'y’ 
lifting  to  do.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
supply  of  great  hulking  sacks  of  sugar 
and  flour  to  be  toted  from  one  place  to 
another. 

That  made  journalism  seem  downright 
beautiful. 

When  Brodie  Griffith  of  the  Charlotte 
News  needed  a  cub  reporter  in  1939, 
and  at  $30  per  week,  McKnight  jumped 
out  of  the  world  of  wholesale  business 
and  into  newspapering  on  an  afternoon 
daily  that  crusaded,  investigated,  needl¬ 
ed,  entertained  and  caused  mayors  and 
governors  to  take  corrective  action. 

Under  Griffith,  Pete  McKnight  had  a 
chance  to  cozy  up  to  leading  bankers 
and  politicians  and  other  wheelhorses; 
to  cover  sensational  murder  trials  and 
investigations  into  the  horrors  of  the 
mental  hospitals  of  the  30’s;  to  dig  out 
hidden  facts  at  the  Courthouse.  He 
simply  out-thought  and  out-figured 
many  of  the  more  elusive  and  reluctant 
sources,  and  he  wrote  it  all  at  about  an 
8()-words-per-minute  clip. 

Yet  theie  was  still  time  to  use  the 
brain  for  other  things,  and  one  of  those 
activities  was  ham  radio.  McKnight  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  fastest  code  operators 
in  the  East,  and  he  spent  his  spare  time 
putting  together  all  these  Goldberg  con¬ 
traptions  so  he  could  talk  with  people 
out  over  the  world. 

McKnight  also  put  together,  from 
component  parts,  a  record-player  that 
stood  about  man-high  and  occupied  one 
wall  of  a  room.  He  collected  classical 
albums  by  the  carload,  and  he  always 
listened  to  them  at  full  volume,  so  that 
he  heard  more  than  a  member  of  the 
brass  section  itself.  The  walls  in  neigh¬ 
bors’  houses  cracked  from  the  vibi’ations. 

McKnight  tried  his  best  to  get  into 
service  during  World  War  II,  but  that 
eye  kept  him  out.  Even  the  OSS  didn’t 
want  him.  But  he  managed  some  “for¬ 
eign”  duty  anyway. 

The  late  Angel  Ramos,  owner  of  El 
Mundo  and  the  English-language  Woi’ld 
Journal  in  Puerto  Rico,  asked  Johnny 
McKnight,  the  AP  man,  for  some  help. 
Ramos  was  having  trouble  keeping  staff¬ 
ers;  they  were  always  getting  called 
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to  service.  Where  could  he  find  a  4-F 
managing  editor  for  the  World  Journal? 
Johnny’s  kid  brother  Pete,  back  in 
Charlotte,  was  the  answer. 

So  McKnight  had  his  Puerto  Rican 
phase.  He  spent  the  war  there,  learning 
about  all  the  difficulties  and  problems  of 
editing  a  newspaper,  including  getting 
Latin  staffers  to  put  it  all  down  in 
workaday  English. 

And  he  served  as  the  AP’s  stringer 
war  correspondent  in  that  part  of  the 
Caribbean,  too. 

In  1944  he  went  back  to  Charlotte,  as 
news  editor  and  later  managing  editor 
of  the  News.  He  and  his  first  wife 
Margaret  reared  three  children  (Peter 
became  an  advertising  and  promotion 
man,  David  became  a  reporter  and 
daughter  Carson  married  a  bright  young 
lawyer)  and  McKnight  took  to  playing 
a  sort  of  honky-tonk  piano  at  his 
friends’  parties,  whenever  the  mood  and 
the  martinis  struck. 

McKnight’s  intense  power  of  concen¬ 
tration,  plus  his  hot-deadline  training, 
helped  him  greatly  when  the  News  ap¬ 
pointed  him  editor.  As  the  editor,  he  had 
the  whole  editorial  page  in  his  lap,  with¬ 
out  any  assistance. 
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One-man  editorial  page  staffs  have  a 
consolation:  There  isn’t  too  much  bother¬ 
some  supervision  going  on.  McKnight 
turned  them  out  at  the  office,  and  at 
home  at  night  w'hile  the  kids  romped, 
and  in  1951  he  won  first  prize  in  the 
State  Press  Awards;  in  1952  he  won 
first,  second  and  honorable  mention;  in 
1953  he  w’on  first.  Other  editorial  writers 
around  North  Carolina  view'ed  all  this 
with  alarm. 

In  1954,  figuring  perhaps  he  had  gone 
about  as  far  as  he  could  at  The  News, 
McKnight  became  the  founding  director 
of  the  Ford-funded  Southern  Educa¬ 
tion  Reporting  Service  in  Nashrtlle, 
publishing  the  Southern  School  News, 
the  epitome  of  objectivity  in  telling  edu¬ 
cators,  politicians  and  others  how  school 
desegregation  was  proceeding. 

He  had  taken  this  job  for  just  a  year 
or  so,  to  get  it  organized  and  functioning, 
and  when  the  Knight  group  bought  the 
Charlotte  Observer  in  late  1954,  Mc¬ 
Knight  had  a  meeting  with  Lee  Hills, 
the  top  Knight  editor. 

Hills,  now  president  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  recalls  that  McKnight  brought 
up  the  subject  of  The  Observer  and  that 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Wall  Street  enthusiastic 
about  newspaper  stocks 


Some  Security  Analysts  in 
Wall  Street  agree  that  the 
second  half  of  1971  will  mark  a 
real  upturn  whereas  1972  will 
be  a  ver>"  strong  year  for  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies. 

“It  is  not  suiTirising  that  the 
stocks  of  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  have 
tended  to  outpace  the  market 
since  roughly,  last  July,”  writes 
J.  Kendrick  Noble  of  Auerbach, 
Poliak  &  Richardson,  in  an 


sition  programs”  of  book  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  enterprises  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  companies. 

Lee  E.  Dirks  of  Dirks  Broth¬ 
ers  Ltd.,  said  his  analysis  of 
the  stock  market  “shows  both 
the  unusually  heavy  volume  of 
individual  newT)aper  stocks,  and 
the  out.standing  performance  of 
newspaper  stocks  in  recent 
weeks  as  compared  with  the 


stock  market  generally.” 

Dirks,  who  has  specialized  in 
this  field,  says  “with  news¬ 
papers  now  clearly  recognized 
in  the  investment  community  as 
a  growth  industry,  we  expect 
the  underwriters  to  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  selling  the  shares  becom¬ 
ing  available.” 

Isjsue  brings  permiuni 
Just  last  week,  an  offering  of 


448,895  shares  of  common  stock 
of  Multimedia  Inc.  was  sold  out 
upon  reaching  the  market  and 
climbed  from  the  $25  offering 
price  to  a  bid  of  $27  a  share. 

The  stock  sale  realized  more 
than  $11.2  million.  The  pub¬ 
lishing-broadcasting  company, 
based  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  of¬ 
fered  190,000  shares  to  raise 
funds  for  repayment  of  long¬ 
term  debt.  The  remaining  258,- 
895  shares  were  offered  on  be¬ 
half  of  stockholders,  including 
executors  for  Peace  family 
heirs. 

Multimedia  Inc.  has  2.4  mil¬ 
lion  shares  outstanding.  Gold¬ 
man,  Sachs  &  Co.  received  an 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Ins^tiUitional  Invetitor.  now  public  newspaper  companies  nave  grown 

Noble  believes  that  if  the 


economy  does  expand  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  predicted  late  this  year 
and  next,  advertisers  should  in¬ 
crease  their  outlays,  w’ith  obvi¬ 
ous  benefits  to  both  newspaper 
publishers  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Noble  adds  that  “newspapers 
(in  contrast  to  magazines)  have 
maintained  a  relatively  steady 
share  of  advertising  revenues 
since  1963,  (w'hereas)  the  re¬ 
cent  reawakening  of  interest  in 
local  advertising,  \chere  news¬ 
papers  are  strongest,  has  given 
newspapers  stability  for  the 
last  seven  years  and  promises 
gains  for  the  next  two  years.” 

Noble,  also,  analyzes  the  rev¬ 
enues  which  will  come  from  an 
increased  circulation  price,  and 
concludes  that  “as  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  circulation  revenue 
picture  is,  again,  brighter  than 
for  magazines  .  .  .  They  should 
show  gains  of  about  10  percent 
per  year  from  1970  to  1972.” 

Robert  J.  Coen,  director  of 
media  research  at  McCann- 
Erickson,  has  estimated  that  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  will  rise 
about  5  percent  in  1971 — 4  per¬ 
cent  for  national  advertising 
and  6  percent  for  local  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P 
Noble  said  that  “in  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  advertising  both 
in  newrspapers  and  magazines 
w'as  stronger  than  last  Jan¬ 
uary”  when  he  made  his  pro¬ 
jections. 

Barrj’  A.  Gluck  of  William  D. 
Witter  Inc.,  also  speaks  of  an 
upturn  and  notes  that  “news¬ 
paper  stock  is  going  up  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  an  overall  growth, 
and  a  very  strong  1972.” 

Gluck  forecasts  a  decline  in 
unemplojTnent,  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising — particu¬ 
larly  classified — and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  gains  in  the  second  half 
of  1971.  He  also  foresees,  and 
he  mentions  as  an  example  The 
New  York  Times,  “active  acqui- 
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BOSTON  HERALD  TRAVELER 

1970  1969  1968  1967  1966 

Operating  revenue .  48,530  46,387  41,433  38,434  38,309 

Expenses  .  44,682  40,359  35,948  37,370  34,946 

Net  income  .  2,031  2,833  2,666  105  1,978 

Per  share  .  3.54  4.94  4.68  ’  3.95 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  INC. 

1970  1969  1968  1967  1966 

Operating  revenue .  26,579  25,988  24,027  22,525  21,496 

Advertising  .  19,245  18,861  17,356  15,991  15,334 

Circulation  .  7,333  7J26  6,670  6,533  6J62 

Expenses  .  22,859  21,353  19,996  18,979  1 7)954 

Net  income  .  2,084  2,314  2,011  1,893  |)953 

Per  share .  2.50  2.48  2.43  2.28  '  2.35 

GANNETT  CO.  INC. 

1970  1969  1968  1967  1966 

Operating  revenue .  158,812  148,987  123,739  111,001  101,507 

Newspapers  .  149,076  139,005  115,331  103,355  93  875 

TV,  radio,  CATV  .  4,062  5,423  5,369  4,962  4,860 

Other  5,674  4,559  3,039  2,684  2)772 

Newspaper  ads .  106,926  102,421  84,200  74,500  68,200 

Circulation  .  42,149  36,583  31,000  28,100  25)300 

Expenses .  134,966  127,175  104,424  86,206 

Net  income  .  11,450  10,065  8,624  7,440  7,020 

Per  share  .  1.61  1.42  1.21  1.14  '  I.IO 

.  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 

1970  1969  1968  1967  1966 

Operating  revenue .  248,404  162,757  117,644  123,169  120,181 

Advertising  .  177,744  118,582  85,682  87,894  86)  1 77 

Circulation  .  66,114  40,555  27,260  32,479  3l)ll6 

Other  .  4,545  3,619  3,073  2,795  2)887 

Expenses .  218,983  137,743  102,149  109,524  103,477 

Operating  Income  .  29,420  25,013  13,867  13,644  16,703 

Net  income  .  13,628  12,661  7,577  7,746  9)  1 00 

Per  share  .  2.64  2.47  1.42  1.46  '  1.74 

LEE  ENTERPRISES 

1970  1969  1968  1967  1966 

Operating  revenue .  34,639  31,942  26,867  25,896  24,777 

Newspaper  ads .  20,457  18,529  15,244  14,774  14,162 

Circulation  .  7,363  6,738  5,575  5,259  5)o45 

Broadcasting  .  3,729  3,687  3,330  3,221  3)  1 04 

Expenses .  30,076  27,237  23,357  22,069  21,107 

Net  income  .  3,028  2,880  2,415  2,658  2,436 

Per  share  .  1.55  1.49  1.27  1.36  '  1.20 
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MEDIA  GENERAL 

INC. 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

Operating  revenue . 

.  127,135 

53,296 

43,956 

40,626 

39,466 

Newspaper  ads  . 

.  66,040 

33,783 

28,743 

26,690 

26,043 

Circulation  . 

.  21,933 

9,483 

8,179 

7,842 

7,233 

Broadcasting  . 

7,077 

7,099 

6,329 

5,560 

5,551 

Expenses  . 

.  113,961 

44,890 

36,542 

34,610 

32,998 

Net  income  . 

6,342 

2,949 

2,363 

2,105 

2,582 

Per  share  . 

1.83 

1.82 

1.64 

1.46 

1.84 

MULTI  MEDIA  INC. 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

Operating  revenue  . 

.  33,692 

31,147 

21,184 

18,778 

18,006 

Newspapers  . 

.  22,022 

20,795 

12,710 

1 1 ,490 

10,916 

Broadcasting  . 

8,889 

8,497 

8,210 

7,044 

6,848 

Other  . 

2,780 

1,854 

262 

244 

242 

Expenses  . 

.  25,054 

22,874 

1 5,657 

14,417 

13,785 

Net  income  . 

3,592 

3,276 

2,778 

2,438 

2,432 

Per  share  . 

1.40 

1.26 

.99 

.87 

.87 

NEW 

YORK  TIMES 

CO. 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

Operating  revenue . 

23 1 ,907 

238,197 

217,573 

194,253 

172,920 

Advertising  . 

158,850 

173,390 

160,234 

144,100 

128,676 

Circulation  . 

51,206 

46,817 

46,192 

40,852 

35,976 

Other  . 

21,851 

17,990 

1 1,147 

9,301 

8,268 

Newsprint  dividends  .... 

595 

717 

335 

1,170 

1,171 

Expenses  . 

222,718 

224,060 

203,703 

Net  income  . 

9,783 

14,853 

14,205 

1 1,290 

9,355 

Per  share  . 

I.IO 

1.71 

1.64 

1.29 

1.07 

SOUTHAM  PRESS 

LTD. 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

Operating  revenue . 

112,592 

107,620 

78,487 

73,843 

67,550 

Newspapers  . 

69, 1 3 1 

65,252 

47,444 

43,385 

Printing  . 

.  31,538 

29,742 

21,816 

22,200 

Other  . 

10,092 

9,771 

9,227 

8,258 

Expenses  . 

.  97,783 

92,504 

67,444 

62,218 

55,982 

Net  income  . 

7,836 

8,070 

7,520 

6,456 

6,336 

Per  share  . 

2.53 

2.60 

2.50 

2.15 

2.11 

RIDDER  PUBLICATIONS 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

Operating  revenue . 

1 1 8,945 

1 13,477 

104,128 

95,886 

90,341 

Newspaper  ads  . 

87,333 

84,055 

76,472 

70,459 

67,077 

Circulation  . 

26,195 

24,549 

22,746 

20,823 

18,878 

Broadcasting,  etc . 

5,416 

4,872 

4,910 

4,602 

4,385 

Expenses  . 

103,040 

97,272 

89,280 

85,015 

76,498 

Net  income  . 

9,568 

8,921 

8,412 

6,633 

8,518 

Per  share  . 

1.40 

1.30 

1.23 

.97 

1.24 

THOMSON 

NEWSPAPERS  limited' 

1970 

1969 

1968 

Operating  revenue  . 

114,944 

105,194 

92,860 

Expenses  . 

69,961 

64,188 

Net  income  . 

14,810 

11,958 

9,107 

Per  share  . 

.91 

.73 

.54 

TIMES-MIRROR  CO. 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

Operating  revenue  . 

528,108 

513,368 

462,760 

399,475 

383,495 

Newspapers  . 

231,31 1 

230,108 

216,919 

194,878 

191,339 

Books  . 

106,138 

101,227 

91,041 

76,917 

73,014 

Forest  prods . 

102,059 

98,140 

79,900 

55,687 

50,290 

Other  . 

88,600 

83,893 

74,900 

71,993 

68,852 

Net  income  . 

30,574 

34,005 

29,691 

26,065 

26,952 

Income  from  Newspapers  . 

35,573 

40,550 

33,955 

31,523 

35,026 

(Before  taxes) 

Per  share  . 

1.83 

2.03 

1.77 

1.55 

1.56 
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Wall  Street 
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underwriting  fee  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $673,000.  A  proposed  of¬ 
fering  of  the  company’s  shares 
a  year  ago  had  been  withdrawn 
because  of  depressed  market 
conditions. 

The  Washington  Post  com¬ 
pany  has  announced  it  will  file 
a  registration  statement  in  May 
for  a  public  offering  of  Class  B 
nonvoting  stock.  The  Post  will 
be  the  tenth  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  to  have  “gone  public,”  all 
since  1963. 

In  May,  former  owners  of  a 
minority  interest  in  Newsday, 
will  offer  750,000  shares  of 
Times  Mirror  Co.  stock  which 
they  received  last  year. 

Ridder  Publications  Inc.  has 
registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  a 
proposed  secondary  offering  of 
400,000  common  shares. 

All  of  the  shares  to  be  sold 
are  presently  outstanding  and 
the  Company  will  receive  no 
portion  of  the  proceeds  result¬ 
ing  from  the  sale. 

The  company  also  announced 
its  intention  to  apply  for  the 
listing  of  its  common  stock  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
completion  of  this  offering. 

Due  to  accelerated  interest 
in  newspaper  company  stocks 
by  the  public.  Wall  Street  brok¬ 
ers  have  shown  interest  in  re¬ 
ports  that  more  publishing  em¬ 
pires  may  make  stock  offerings 
this  year.  Mentioned  frequently 
are  the  Hearst  Corporation  and 
the  Tribune  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Currently  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  companies  whose  stock  is 
traded  on  the  Big  Board  are 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Co., 
Cowles  Communications,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Knight  Newspapers, 
and  Time  Inc.  Shares  of  Media 
General  Inc.  and  New  York 
Times  Co.  are  sold  on  the 
American  Exchange  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  companies  are  listed 
over-the-counter. 

Analysts  at  Dominick  & 
Dominick  Inc.  see  investment  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  In  a  special  report  they 
wrote :  “Newspaper  companies 
tend  to  be  in  relatively  sound 
financial  condition  .  .  .  We 
would  expect  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  among  the  first 
communications  media  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  improved  busi¬ 
ness  climate  in  the  second  half 
of  1971  .  .  .  We  would  expect 
the  newspaper  industry  at  least 
to  maintain  its  approximate  30 
percent  share  of  total  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars.” 

Longer-term,  the  report 
states,  newspapers  will  benefit 
(Continued  on  page  104 j 
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British  journalists  change  their  attitudes 
toward  reorganized  Press  Council 


By  Donald  E.  Brown 

Professor,  Arizona  State  L'ni^ 

The  recent  news  story  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  (January 
23,  1971 )  reporting  that  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  grievance  committee  had 
been  “slowed  down”  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  delight  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  and  dismay  in  others. 

The  blue  ribbon  committee, 
composed  of  five  former  presi¬ 
dents  of  ASNE  and  headed  by 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  was  quoted 
as  saying,  “To  set  up  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Council,  Grievance 
Committee  or  comparable  pro¬ 
cedures  is  fraught  with  such 
grave  difficulties  that  we  cannot 
recommend  it.” 

How^ever,  the  special  ethics 
committee  urged  further  study 
and  continued  effort  to  raise 
standards  and  to  solve  problems 
which  might  in  the  long  run 
endanger  a  free  press. 

For  several  months  it  had 
been  apparent  that  the  ASNE 
Board  was  badly  split  over  the 
whole  concept  of  establishing 
machinery  to  weigh  grievances 
against  the  press.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Norman  Isaacs, 
who  regarded  establishment  of 
a  grievance  committee  as  one 
of  the  main  goals  of  his  term 
as  president  of  ASNE,  members 
of  the  board  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  held  their  1969  fall  meeting 
in  London  where  they  could 
make  a  firsthand  examination 
of  the  workings  of  the  British 
Press  Council. 

Several  board  members  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States 
eager  to  establish  some  kind  of 
machinery  for  media  evaluation. 
They  did  not  suggest  the  United 
States  should  establish  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  British  plan;  never¬ 
theless,  they  realized  the  British 
Press  Council  with  its  freedom 
from  governmental  control  had 
served  as  a  model  for  study  by 
many  other  countries. 

From  scoffing  to  respect 

The  fears  and  the  dislike  of 
the  press  council  concept  in  the 
United  States  today  have  much 
in  common  with  the  attitudes  in 
Great  Britain  20  years  ago.  The 
original  proposals  to  establish 
a  press  council  in  Britain  were 
about  as  popular  as  smallpox 
among  British  newspapermen. 
But  how  do  they  feel  about  the 
Council  after  nearly  two  decades 
of  living  with  it? 


.ersity 

Scoffing,  disdain,  and  contempt 
— so  common  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Press  Council — 
have  almost  entirely  disappear¬ 
ed.  Antipathy  has  been  replaced 
by  respect  and  by  a  realization 
that  the  Council’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  considerably  out¬ 
weighed  its  shortcomings.  These 
are  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  writer  after  interviewing 
many  British  journalists,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  London’s  most 
prominent  newsmen,  during  a 
sabbatical  re.search  project  this 
year.  It  is  evident  that  the  Press 
Council  is  now  quite  favorably 
regarded  by  a  large  majority  of 
newsmen. 

As  an  example  of  the  dramat¬ 
ic  change  in  attitude,  Hugh 
Cudlipp,  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Daily  Mirror,  lively  tab¬ 
loid  with  the  largest  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  Britain,  has  replaced 
his  vitriolic  criticism  of  the 
Press  Council  with  benevolent 
praise.  A  few  short  years  ago 
Cudlipp  described  it  as  “a  minor 
joke,  doomed  to  futility.”  In  his 
book,  entitled  “At  Your  Peril,” 
which  was  a  freewheeling  ac¬ 
count  of  his  experiences  in  the 
tough  competition  among  the  na¬ 
tional  dailies,  Cudlipp  had  a 
total  of  eight  references  to  the 
Council.  All  were  critical. 

What  does  Cudlipp  now’  say 
about  the  Press  Council.  In  his 
present  position  as  chairman  of 
the  International  Publishing 
Corporation,  he  asserts  that  he 
and  the  huge  organization  he 
heads  “are  totally  in  favour  of 
the  Press  Council.”  Cudlipp 
notes  that  he  wrote  the  copy  for 
his  book  in  1962,  and  he  says, 
“My  criticisms  were  relevant 
then  but  are  totally  out  of  date 
now.”  He  explains  that  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Council  w’ith 
the  appointment  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  chairman  and  other 
changes  in  1963  met  his  criti¬ 
cisms. 

Effcclive  instrument 

Of  all  the  newspapers  that 
opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
press  council  and  hated  the  in¬ 
fant  organization  with  a  pas¬ 
sion  during  its  early  years,  the 
Daily  Express  was  most  vehe¬ 
ment.  In  1949,  for  instance,  an 
editorial  snapped,  “The  proposal 
for  a  Press  Council  is  the  futile 
outcome  of  a  phony  agitation.” 
A  year  later  an  editorial  de¬ 


nounced  the  proposed  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  “snoop  into 
Britain’s  newspapers,”  and  the 
final  sentence  lamented,  “So 
freedom  of  speech  will  be  gone 
from  Great  Britain.” 

Biting  criticism  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  continued  for  several  years. 
The  hard  hitting  Daily  Express 
has  been  the  target  of  an  above 
average  number  of  complaints 
taken  to  the  Council.  After  one 
adjudication  unfavorable  to  the 
Daily  Express,  the  paper  com¬ 
plained,  “The  behaviour  of  the 
Press  Council  in  this  matter  is 
beyond  comprehension.” 

The  editorial  voice  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  critic  has  gradually 
changed  from  denunciation  to 
praise.  In  an  editorial  commend¬ 
ing  the  Council  for  adding  lay 
members  in  1963,  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  said,  “It  is  proper  that  the 
watchdogs  should  themselves 
have  watchdogs.”  While  top  edi¬ 
torial  executives  of  that  Fleet 
Street  colossus  continue  to  take 
pride  in  their  paper’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  aggressiveness, 
they  now  say  the  Press  Council 
has  proved  it  is  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  of  a  free  press  and  as 
such  they  support  it  fully. 

One  of  the  best  qualified  of 
impartial  observers  of  British 
journalism  is  Eugene  Levine, 
new’s  editor  of  the  London 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  said  the  Council  has  done 
much  “to  keep  the  press  Iwth 
free  and  responsible.” 

W  orkable  eumpruinise 

In  a  long  roundup  story  pre- 
jiared  by  the  London  bureau  for 
distribution  in  the  United 
States,  an  AP  writer  said, 
“most  papers  and  politicians 
here  tend  to  agree  that  the 
voluntary  self-discipline  of  the 
Press  Council  approach  is  a 
workable  compromise,  both 
checking  excesses  and  safe¬ 
guarding  freedoms.” 

The  best  survey  that  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  attitudes  of 
British  editors  toward  their 
press  council  was  conducted  by 
an  American  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  Paul  B.  Snider,  former 
chairman  of  the  journalism  de- 
))artment  at  Bradley  University 
in  Peoria,  Ill.  For  a  doctoral 
research  study  in  1967,  Snider 
sent  questionnaires  to  120  edi¬ 
tors  and  was  gratified  to  re¬ 
ceive  responses  from  91  of 
them. 

He  interpreted  the  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions  as  showr- 
ing  that  86  percent  of  the  edi¬ 


tor’s  approved  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  concept.  This  w’as  the  per¬ 
centage  who  responded  affii’ma- 
tively  to  the  question:  “Would 
you  say  that  the  spreading  of 
the  Press  Council  movement 
throughout  the  W’orld  is  de¬ 
sirable?”  However,  a  minority 
made  clear  they  would  favor 
some  revisions  of  the  present 
British  plan. 

It  is  this  writer’s  impression 
from  his  personal  observation 
and  from  his  interviews  with 
knowledgeable  British  journal¬ 
ists  that  favorable  acceptance 
of  the  Council  has  increased 
rather  than  diminished  since 
Snider  made  his  survey  almost 
four  years  ago. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Council  is  the  subject  of  blind 
adulation.  Thoughtful  editors 
realize  it  is  a  human  institution 
subject  to  the  usual  problems  of 
fallible  human  being  operating 
in  situations  that  are  some¬ 
times  delicate.  It  is  certainly 
not  impossible  to  find  criticism 
of  specific  Council  decisions. 
Depending  on  their  personal 
viewpoints,  there  are  editors 
who  would  like  to  see  the  Coun¬ 
cil  extend  its  activities  beyond 
their  present  scope,  but  they 
are  aware  of  time,  money,  and 
staff  limitations. 

Regardless  of  what  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  made  in  the  fu¬ 
ture — and  some  are  now  in 
progress — the  British  Press 
Council  has  made  much 
progress  and  has  earned  wide 
acceptance  since  its  birth  pains 
in  1953. 

Seen  as  safely  valve 

The  situation  in  vvhich  the 
Council  was  born  was  described 
most  bluntly  by  David  North, 
editor  of  the  U.K.  Press  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  weekly  periodical 
serving  the  British  newspaper 
industry.  “No  matter  what  any¬ 
one  else  tells  you,”  North  as¬ 
serted,  “the  Press  had  a  gun 
at  its  head  when  the  first  steps 
w’ere  taken  to  found  a  Council.” 

It  is  true  that  the  period 
following  World  War  II  was 
marked  by  increasingly  heavy 
criticisms  of  the  British  press 
and  by  more  and  more  calls  for 
some  sort  of  regulation.  Born  in 
that  kind  of  climate,  the  Press 
Council  had  a  difficult  time  in 
its  early  years.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  dedicated  journalists 
who  served  on  the  Council  that 
it  won  gradual  acceptance. 

(Continued  on  page  58^ 
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Our  Man  Hoppe  - 

The  Plan  Works 
In  West  Vhtnnng 

- Arthur  Hoppe 


IT  WAS  in  the  43rd  year  of  our  lightning 
campaign  to  wipe  the  dread  Viet  Nari- 
an  guerrillas  out  of  West  Vhtnnng.  “Every¬ 
thing,”  the  President  kept  saying,  “is 
going  according  to  plan.” 

The  President’s  plan,  of  course,  was  to 
give  the  war  back  to  the  West 
Vhtnnngians  —  who  had  been  losing  it  in 
the  first  place. 

This  caused  the  P  r  e  m  i  e  r  o  f  West 
Vhtnnng,  General  Hoo  Dat  Don  Dar,  to  call 
an  emergency  Cabinet  meeting.  “Cousins, 
nephews  and  in-laws,”  he  said  gloomily, 
“Our  loyal  American  allies  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  to  the  last  West 
Vhtnnngian.  Now  what  do  we  do?” 

“In  this  hour  of  crisis,  let  us  screw  up 
our  courage,”  suggested  General  Pak  Opp 
Ngo  “and  surrender.” 

“What!  Surrender  to  a  raggedy-tailed 
bunch  of  guerrillas  we  outnumber  five  to 
one?”  cried  General  Hoo.  “Why,  we’d  lose 
the  respect,  good  will  and  PX  goods  of  our 
American  friends  —  not  to  mention  their 
$20  billion  a  year,” 

“Wait,”  said  that  clever  strategist. 
General  Wats  Opp,  “I  have  a  plan!” 

★  ★  ★ 

0  IT  WAS  that  General  Hoo  ordered  his 
troops,  “Charge!”  And  the  Loyal  Roy¬ 
al  Army  charged  right  past  the  guerrillas, 
across  several  borders  and  into  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Forbodia  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Foom. 

“Golly,  that’s  great,”  the  President 
told  General  Hoo  by  telephone.  “It  shows 
how  right  I  was  to  give  you  back  your 
war.  You’ve  already  made  it  bigger.  At 
this  rate,  you  should  be  able  to  keep  it 
going  for  years  and  years  and  years.” 

“Heck,”  said  General  Hoo,  “we  may 
even  invade  East  Vhtnnng.” 

“Let’s  not  be  hasty,”  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent  nervously. 

But  after  a  week  or  so,  the  Loyal  Royal 
.Army  kind  of  turned  around  and  headed 
the  other  way.  “Everything  is  going  ac¬ 


cording  to  plan,”  said  General  Hoo.  “We 
are  razzle-dazzling  the  enemy  with  our 
mobile  maneuvers.” 

Military  experts  conceded  they  had 
never  seen  such  mobile  maneuvers,  nor 
such  rapid  ones  either.  In  a  week,  the 
Loyal  Royal  Army  was  right  back  inside 
West  Vhtnnng.  Only  now  it  was  hotly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  angry  armies  of  Forbodia, 
Foom  and  East  Vhtnnng  —  not  to  mention 
the  dread  Viet  Narian  guerrillas. 

“Everything  is  going  according  to 
plan,”  said  General  Hoo. 

“It  is?”  said  the  President.  “I  mean,  it 
is!” 

As  the  Loyal  Royal  Army  kept  maneu¬ 
vering  mobilely,  the  war  grew  smaller. 
And  smaller.  And  smaller.  Until  finally, 
all  the  soldiers  who  hadn’t  gone  back  to 
tilling  their  rice  paddies  and  composing 
love  songs,  which  they  liked  better  than 
fighting,  were  holed  up  in  the  caintal  of 
Sag  On  —  surrounded  now  by  vastly  supe¬ 
rior  forces. 

“Gosh,”  said  the  President,  “we  can’t 
abandon  these  gallant  men  who  struggled 
so  gloriously  to  carry  on  the  war  we  ^dn’t 
want.”  So  he  air-lifted  them  all  to  the 
United  States. 

★  ★  ★ 

HUS  THE  war  disappeared.  Oddly 
enough,  everybody  was  happy. 

“I  promised  to  end  this  war,”  said  the 
President,  “and  I  did.”  So  he  was  happy. 

Once  in  America,  the  Loyal  Royal  sol¬ 
diers  applied  the  chief  skill  they  had 
learned  in  the  war  and  opened  a  prosper¬ 
ous  chain  of  Army  surplus  stores.  So  they 
were  happy. 

As  for  General  Hoo,  his  cousins,  neph¬ 
ews  and  in-laws,  they  were  happy,  too,  in 
their  villas  on  the  French  Riviera,  receiv¬ 
ing  monthly  checks  from  a  grateful  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“Everything,”  as  General  Hoo  smiling¬ 
ly  put  it  between  sips  of  Mouton  Roths¬ 
child  ’57,  “went  according  to  plan.” 
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‘Reporter  on  relief 
bares  welfare  racket 

By  Campbell  Watson 


A  reporter  who  w'ent  under- 
g-round  during  a  four-month  in¬ 
vestigation  of  welfare  opera¬ 
tions  charged  an  organized 
crime  ring  is  active  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  in  a  three-part 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook 
series. 

Ton  Riney,  a  former  city  ed¬ 
itor  who  posed  successfully  as 
a  skid  row  habitue  and  landed 
briefly  on  the  relief  rolls,  esti¬ 
mated  the  group  is  skimming  $I 


million  annually  from  its  opera¬ 
tions  at  one  central  county 
center. 

His  investigations  also  led  to 
a  prominent  Santa  Monica  citi¬ 
zen  as  possible  financier  and 
head  of  a  ring  which  reportedly 
has  franchised  illegal  operations 
in  six  other  county  welfare  of¬ 
fices,  the  Outlook  reported. 

This  skimming  operation  in¬ 
volves  deliberate  fraud  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud,  the  Outlook 


stated  editorially.  The  news¬ 
paper  expressed  a  suspicion  that 
the  same  kind  of  scheme  is  in 
operation  elsewhere. 

Riney  reported  the  racket 
primarily  involves  the  buying  of 
Department  of  Social  Services 
vouchers  from  welfare  recip¬ 
ients  at  half  the  face  value  and 
then  turning  these  back  to  the 
county  at  full  face  value. 

The  Outlook  reporter  person¬ 
ally  made  a  voucher  sale  just 
outside  a  welfare  department 
office.  In  describing  his  exper¬ 
iences  in  a  copyrighted  series 
he  charged  several  welfare  em¬ 
ployes  and  “a  large  number  of 
former  convicts”  work  as  buyers 
or  as  supervisors  of  the  racket. 

Riney  said  he  watched  trans¬ 
fers  of  welfare  vouchers  and 
told  how  he  escaped  being  rolled 


for  his  papers.  His  investiga¬ 
tions  at  the  Unattached  Men’s 
Center  included  chats  with  wel¬ 
fare  recipients,  who  warned  him 
against  straying  into  nearby  al¬ 
leys. 

Photos  obtained 

On  one  occasion  he  and  G. 
Robert  Smith,  Outlook  photog¬ 
rapher,  sat  in  a  car  across  the 
street  from  the  center  and  ob¬ 
tained  telephoto  lens  camera 
views  of  hustling  and  an  actual 
transaction. 

“In  one  instance,  ironically 
our  view  of  a  buy  w’as  cut  off 
by  a  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  car  that  was  slowly  cruis¬ 
ing  by,”  he  reported.  Riney’s 
studies  also  included  two  other 
methods  of  obtaining  vouchers. 

The  reporter’s  investigation 
stemmed  from  an  informant’s 
tip  and  extended  to  include  a 
week  on  welfare  which  provid¬ 
ed  $25.75  in  vouchers  he  sold 
for  $12.85.  Riney’s  activities  be¬ 
gan  six  weeks  before  the  Out¬ 
look  learned  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  office  had  launched  its 
own  investigation. 

Editor's  report 

The  Unattached  Men’s  Center 
hands  out  approximately  $150,- 
000  in  cash  and  vouchers  month¬ 
ly  to  some  3500  applicants. 
Riney  found  the  qualifying  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  simple  matter.  As  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  in  his  disguise 
Riney  let  his  hair  and  mustache 
grow  longer  and  stopped  shav¬ 
ing.  He  is  190  pounds  and  six 
feet  three,  so  the  newspaper  felt 
no  one  would  fool  around  with 
him,  R.  D.  (Ron)  Funk,  Out¬ 
look  editor,  told  E&P. 


Warren^  great  new 
1826  Electrostatic 
Proofing  System  makes 
newspaper  headlines... 


. . .  maybe  your  newspaper's.  The  Boston  Globe  uses  its  Warren  1 826  Proofing  System  to 
influence  steady  advertisers  by  improving  customer  service  through  extra  convenience 
and  significant  time-saving.  For  a  first-hand  look  at  the  way  it's  done,  and  to  save  a 
bundle  for  your  paper  in  the  process  —  dropa  lineon  your  letterhead  to:  Gerald  B.  Ander¬ 
son  —  Sales  Manager,  S.D.  Warren  Company,  1 8  Oliver  Street,  Boston, 

Massachusetts  02110, 


I 


Riney,  former  city  editor  of 
;  the  Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star 
I  News  and  the  San  Pedro 
i  (Calif.)  News-Pilot,  sojourned 
^  into  public  relations  for  Colum- 
i  bia  Records  and  then  liecame  a 
musician  and  singer  for  rock 
groups. 

He  formed  the  group  called 
Country  Coalition  which  i-ecord- 
ed  the  sound  track  for  the  movie, 
“Lovers  and  Other  Strangers.” 
;  This  is  up  for  an  Academy 
;  Award.  Riney  returned  to  news- 
papering  last  June  as  a  court 
'  and  general  assignment  reporter 
I  for  the  Outlook.  The  30- 
year-old  newsman’s  career  be¬ 
gan  in  1963  as  a  Barstow 
(Calif.)  Desert  Disyatch  re¬ 
porter. 


Williaiii!^  sells  paper 


j  Lewis  (Dick)  Williams  has 
i  announced  the  sale  of  the 
Areola  (Ill.)  Record-Herald, 
j  105-year-old  weekly,  to  John  L. 
I  File.  Williams  is  a  former  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Chicago  Trihune- 
I  New  York  News  Syndicate. 
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Everett  True#  1905  Skygack  from  Mars#  1907 
Oscar  and  Adolf#  1911  Doings  of  the  Duffs  #  1914 
Freckles  and  His  Friends  #1915  Old  Nicodemeus 
Nimble  #  1915  The  Affairs  of  Jane  #  1921 

Salesman  Sam  #  1922 
Adam  &  Eve  #  1923 


Cur  Boarding  House  #1921 
M  Out  Our  Way  #  1922 

Mom'n  Pop#  1924  Boots  and  Her  Buddies#  1924 
Wash  Tubbs  &  Capt.  Easy  #  1924  Flapper  Fanny#  1925 
k  Side  Glances#  1928  This  Curious  World#  1931 

■  Alley  Oop  #  1933  Ann  i  belle  #  1935  Herky  #  1935 
I  Myra  North  #  1936  Comic  Zoo  #  1936  Carnival  #  1937 
Hold  Everything  #  1937  Brenda  Breeze  #  1939 
Red  Ryder#  1939  Babe  'n'  Horace#  1939 
Funny  Business#  1940  Biff  Baker#  1941 
T  (Gremlins  #  1943  Bugs  Bunny  #  1943 

^  Priscilla's  Pop  #  1946  Vic  Flint  #  1946 

Kevin  the  Bold  #  1950  Tom  Trick  #  1950 
Chris  Welkin  #  1951  Little  Liz  #  1951 


The  Little  People#  1952  Huckleberry 
Hollow  #  1952  Martha  Wayne  #  1 953  Sweetie 
Pie  #  1954  Winthrop  #  1956  Tizzy  #  1957  Short 
Ribs  #  19 


I  '  Celebrating 


WASH  TUBBS 


Th#  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Newspaper  Comics  -  ^ 

You  know  about  NEA's  fresh,  modem  comics  like' 
The  Born  Loser,  Berry's  World  and  Eek  &  Meek. 
But  how  many  of  those  "modems"  of  yesterday  do 
you  remember?  Since  1905  NEA  comic  features 
have  reflected  the  best  in  Arrterican  comic  humor, 
art  and  entertainment.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Newspaper  Comics,  NEA  is 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  important,  lively  facet  of 
^  newspaper  business.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  one 
^  of  the  historic  old-timers  or  the  new  modems  .  .  . 
just  write  us. 

B  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

r  a  '  *  A  ^  1200  West  3rd  St.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 

Pointers  •  |  230  Park  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Robin  Malone^ 


Willie 
Woo  #  1 962 


Up  Anchor  #  f||||||||||||||||||||||||^^ 
pj^  This  Week  in  Astrology#  1969  C 
Today's  Funny#  1969  Lancelot#  1970  Johnny  Wonder#  1970 


tter  #  1 969 
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BASEBALL  CARD  TIME  IS  HERE 
Photo  by  Roy  Russell 
Buffalo  Evening  News 


TOKYO  GIANT 
(Sadahura  Oh) 

Photo  by  Gus  Schuettler 
Miami  Herald 


The  name  of  the  season 
is  baseball — 


WILL  THE  BUBBLE  BURST? 
(Phil  Nielcro) 

By  Marion  Anderson 
Atlanta  Journal 


Sports  photographers,  off  with  spring  training 
assignments,  now  face  up  to  traditional  and 
off-beat  picture  coverage  of  the  great  American 
April-to-October  game. 


SPRING  TRAINING 
Photo  by  Fred  Victorian 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
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Low  cost  photo-comp  processing 
Letter  perfect. 


Get  visibly  sharper  results  and  reduced  chemical 
costs  when  you  process  your  photo-comp  film  or 
paper  on  the  new  Pakorol  GT-12.  It’s  the  low-cost, 
automated  way  to  process  film  or  paper  up  to  12 
inches  wide,  in  virtually  any  length. 

The  GT-12  uses  a  full  photographic  process  with 
conventional  phototypesetting  chemistry  to  assure 
consistent  processing  and  sharp,  clear  results  that 
resist  fading  and  discoloration.  It  delivers  processed 
and  dried  material  in  as  little  as  3  minutes.  And,  this 
non-stabilization  processor/dryer  can  significantly 
reduce  your  current  paper  and  chemical  costs. 

Just  a  few  minutes  each  day  and  a  couple  of  hours 
every  few  months  will  keep  your  GT-12  in  top-work¬ 
ing  order.  (Our  new  orbital  drive  system  uses  only 
three  moving  gears  to  drive  the  processor,  reduces 


wear  on  parts  and  facilitates  easy  cleaning.)  When 
you  do  need  service,  a  Pako  Factory  Trained  Man  is 
as  near  as  your  closest  Pako  Distributor — to  keep 
you  in  operation. 

Get  the  facts  about  the  Pakorol  GT-12.  Contact 
your  Pako  Distributor  or  write  to  us. 


Pakoror^  GT-12 


Pako  Corporation,  6300  Olson  Memorial  Hwy.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56440 


OT  Processing  Systems  for  the  Graphic  Arts,  Photographic,  Motion  Picture,  Medical  and  Industrial  X-Ray  Industries. 


law  to  breach  previous  building 
codes,  the  govenior  vetoed  the 
bill. 

Everett  M.  Skeehan,  TVor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  for  his  articles  on  inland 
wetlands  and  pollution  of  Lake 
Quinsigamond.  Skehan’s  work 
brought  the  authority  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  to  bear 
on  sa\ing  ai*eas  essential  for 
water  fowl  and  to  reclaim  a 
body  of  water  widely  used  for 
recreation. 

Eighty-seven  entries,  the 
largest  number  in  the  12-year 
history  of  the  Stokes  Award, 
were  submitted  in  the  1970  com¬ 
petition. 


Gladwin  Hill  cited 
for  ecology  action 


E&P’s  Coast  rep 
expands  its  name 

Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall 
Inc.,  40-year-old  advertising 
repre.sentative  firm,  has  chang¬ 
ed  its  name  to  Scott,  Marshall 
&  Sands  Inc.,  it  is  announced 
by  Peter  D.  Scott  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  William  E.  Marshall 
Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Designation  of  Richard  A. 
Sands  as  an  equal  owner  re¬ 
flects  the  new  management 
policy  of  the  firm  founded  by 
the  late  Duncan  A.  Scott.  Sands 
joined  SM&S  two  years  ago. 

The  organization  has  repre¬ 
sented  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  since  1931. 
Offices  are  located  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Francisco. 


Gladwin  Hill,  A'eir  York  This,  said  the  Stokes  judges, 

Times  national  environmental  “was  an  outstanding  example  of 
correspondent,  received  the  how  reporting  can  influence 
1970  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  public  action.” 
for  his  investigative,  interpre-  The  judges  were  columnist 
tive  and  analytical  reporting  of  Marquis  Childs;  Julius  Duscha, 
environmental  news  in  1970.  director  of  the  Washington 

The  award— $1,000  and  a  ci-  Journalism  Center;  and  Wil- 
tation — is  given  each  year  to  a  Ham  S.  Roberts,  executive  as- 
journalist  for  the  best  writing  sistant  to  the  general  manager 
in  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
United  States  or  Canada  on  de-  Cooperative  Association.  The 
v'elopment,  use  and  conservation  judges  awarded  honorable  men- 
of  natural  resources  and  pro-  tion  citations  to  the  following 
tection  of  the  environment.  their  work  in  1970: 

Hill’s  work  in  1970  covered  p^tte  Burk,  Missoula  (Mont.) 
a  wide  range  of  environmental  M issoalian,  for  his  articles  on 
subjects.  The  judges  particu-  forest  management  practices, 
larly  noted  Hill’s  revelation  mining,  and  political  control  of 
that  most  of  the  state  boards  fish  and  game  management, 
primarily  responsible  for  clean-  Burk’s  work  was  influential  in 
ing  up  the  nation’s  air  and  blocking  an  operation  of  a  ma- 
water  are  markedly  weighted  .ior  copper  company  that  threat- 
with  representatives  of  the  ened  a  large  area  of  forest  and 
principal  sources  of  pollution,  stream. 

As  a  result  of  Hill’s  disclosure,  Harold  Hostetler,  Honohdu 
the  head  of  the  Environmental  Advertiser,  for  his  articles  on  a 
Protection  Agency  in  Washing-  controversial  land-use  plan- 
ton  wrote  to  the  governors  of  ning  bill.  As  a  result  of  his  ar- 
all  states  and  urged  them  to  tides,  showing  how  builders  pound 
correct  this  situation.  could  take  advantage  of  the 


rNews  ink  prices  up 

Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation, 
through  its  United  States 
Printing  Ink  subsidiary,  an¬ 
nounced  that  effective  May  10 

it  will  increase  prices  on  both 

web  offset  and  letterpress  news-  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 
paper  black  inks.  Standard  reported  first  quarter  net  in¬ 
grade  web  offset  inks  will  carry  come  of  $3,684,000  or  25^^  a 
minimum  prices  of  26^  per  share,  on  gross  operating  rev- 
pound  in  tank-truck  deliveries  enues  of  $32,961,000.  Net  in- 
and  29<  per  pound  in  10  drum  come  for  the  like  period  a  year 
lots  and  portable  tanks.  Five  ago  was  $4,20.5,000,  on  28<  a 
drum  lots  will  be  priced  at  30^  share,  on  gross  revenues  of  $33,- 
per  pound.  Premium  grades  will  200,000.  The  figures  for  both 
be  correspondingly  higher.  Let-  1970  and  1971  are  adjusted  to 
terpress  blacks  will  go  per  reflect  the  merger  on  July  31, 

in  tank-trucks  and  2<  1970  with  Ottaway  Newspapers 

per  pound  in  drums.  Inc. 


Today  there  are  more  changes 
taking  place  than  at  any  other 
time  in  railroad  history:  land 
bridges,  containerization,  piggyback, 
passenger  train  innovations,  special 
carrier  equipment,  mergers,  diversifi¬ 
cation.  Naturally,  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  is  right  in  the  thick  of  what's 
happening.  We're  on  the  move  and 
whenever  you'd  like  to  know  what's 
happening  involving  our  railroad, 
contact;  Donald  T.  Martin,  Assistant 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad 
Jacksonville, 

Florida  32202. 

SEABOARD 
COAST  LINE 
RAILROAD 
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Take  the  thruway  te  Tal-Star 


High-speed  computers  have  a  high-speed  way  of  becoming 
obsolescent — particularly  under  the  pressures  of  newspaper 
production  systems.  Before  you  commit  your  paper  to  any 
system,  get  the  Tal-Star  story.  We’re  the  company  owned 
and  operated  by  newspaper  professionals,  with  editorial, 
classified  and  display  advertising  production  systems  de¬ 
signed  by  newspaper  people  for  newspaper  people.  We  can 
design  your  system  to  fit  your  needs,  provide  all  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  you  need,  as  well  as  the  specialized 
services  for  unique  applications.  And  we  keep  your  system 
up  to  date. 


For  ideas  and  information  contact: 

Tal-Star 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

10  Lake  Drive 

Highlslown  New  Jersey  08520 
(609)  443-1200 

Offices  also  m  Ne^  York  City  Washington.  D  C 


Staffers  put 
$3,720  in  ads 
against  Daley 

It  cost  Chicago  Saa-Timcs 
and  Dailg  Sews  staffers  and 
whatever  outside  donors  were 
willing  to  contribute  $8,720  to 
tell  the  Chicago  public  that  they 
didn’t  agree  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  endorsements  of  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  Democrat,  for 
re-election.  (  He  won  by  a  large 
margin) . 

Chicago  Todag,  which  also  en¬ 
dorsed  the  mayor  over  his  In¬ 
dependent-Republican  opponent, 
Richard  Friedman,  published  a 
story  opposite  its  editorial  page 


headed :  “Staffers  rebut  Daley 
choice.” 

The  flap  occurred  when  the 
two  Marshall  Field  papers  edi¬ 
torially  endorsed  Daley  and  149 
staffers,  most  in  editorial,  de¬ 
manded  rebuttal  on  the  editorial 
page  (E&P,  March  20).  This 
Field  denied  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  set  the  precedent  of  al¬ 
lowing  employes  to  oppose  poli¬ 
cies  of  his  newspapers  on  the 
editorial  pages.  He  said  they 
could  run  ads  and  the  cash  hunt 
was  on. 

The  Daily  News  ad  ran  first, 
headed:  “88  Daily  News  Staffers 
Oppo.se  Richard  .1.  Daley.”  It 
said  the  employees,  w’ho  paid  for 
the  ad,  did  not  believe  Daley 
•should  be  mayor  of  Chicago  for 
another  four  years;  that  a  new- 
city  government  would  be  better 
than  “relinquishing  the  job  of 
government  to  a  tightly  con¬ 


trolled  machine.”  The  ad  went 
on: 

“We  speak  now  not  because 
we  w-ant  to  abandon  our  roles 
as  expert  and  impartial  observ¬ 
ers,  but  because  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  deep  commitment  to  this 
city.” 

"The  ad  derided  the  Daley 
regime,  pointing  out  the  “shame¬ 
ful  record”  of  Chicago’s  high 
.schools,  high  infant  death  rate 
and  the  housing  shortage.  This 
ad,  a  half-page,  cost  $1,920. 

Several  days  later,  the  Sun- 
Times  (tabloid)  ran  a  full  page 
which  cost  $1,800.  It  was  the 
same  ad  the  News  ran  excej)! 
for  boxed  signatures  which  said 
the  “undersigned  do  not  wish  to 
exjjress  themselves  with  resj)ect 
to  the  contents  of  the  ad”  but 
.  .  .  “support  the  right  of  news¬ 
men  and  w-omen  to  take  such  a 


public  position.” 

Chicago  Today  allowed  staff 
dissenters  to  answer  its  edi¬ 
torial  endorsement  of  Daley,  a 
half-page  across  four  columns. 
The  story  urged  readers  to  vote 
for  Friedman. 

Commenting  editorially,  the 
Sun-Times  and  News  said  that 
before  making  the  Daley  en¬ 
dorsements  the  substance  of  the 
arguments  made  by  dissenting 
staff  members  w-as  taken  into 
consideration.  The  management 
came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Daley  was  a  better  choice  than 
Friedman,  as  they  had  .stated  in 
editorial  endorsements. 

• 

Media  General  Sells 
stations  in  Rioliniond 

The  proposed  sale  of  radio 
.station  WRNL  {.4M  and  FM) 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  subject  to 
FCC  approval,  was  announced 
by  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president 
of  Media  General  Inc.  The  sta¬ 
tion  is  being  bought  by  Rust 
Communications  Grouj)  Inc., 
with  William  F.  Rust  Jr.  as 
president  and  principal  stock¬ 
holder. 

The  Rust  Communications 
Group  owns  and  operates  the 
following  radio  stations: 
WHAM  and  WHFM  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  WPTR  in  Albany, 
WNOW  in  York,  W’AEB  in 
Allentown,  WRAW  in  Reading, 
and  WKLX  in  Poi-tsmouth 
(Norfolk). 

The  propo.sed  sale  will  be 
for  cash,  at  a  total  sales  price 
of  approximately  $1  million. 
Blackman  &  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  the  broker  in  the 
transaction. 

Media  General  is  a  holding 
company  that  ow-ns  the  Rich- 
moiid  Tiiiies-Dispntch  and  News- 
Leader. 


West  V^irgiiiia  group 
gels  Texas  tv  station 

Ownership  of  television  sta¬ 
tion  KFDX,  NBC,  Channel  3, 
was  transferred  this  week  from 
the  Wichtex  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Corporation  to  Clay 
Broadcasting  Corporation  of 
Texas.  The  new  Texas  corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  .subsidiary  of  the 
Charleston  Mail  Association  of 
Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
owners  and  operators  of  the 
Charleston  Dailg  Mail,  and  tele¬ 
vision  station  WWAY  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C. 

Lyell  B.  Clay,  president  of 
Clay  Broadcasting  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  parent 
corporation,  announced  that  the 
management  of  KFDX  tv  would 
remain  in  local  hands.  Warren 
W.  Silver  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  station. 
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For  the  second 
year  in  a  row, 
pi  /  ^  The  Tampa  Times  has 
been  honored  with  the 
Edmund  C.  Arnold  Trophy 
for  Typographical  Excellence 


The  Tanifxi  Times  is  a  Media  (ieneral  Neirspaper,  with  a  dedication  to  excellence 
in  design,  readability  and  responsibility  .  .  .a  fact  noted  by  its  daily  purchasers. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


A  CONVENTION 

DAILY,  IN  EVERY  MAJOR  CITY  IN  THE  U.S. 


Widespread  constructive  efforts  of  selling, 
serving,  informing,  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing  are  now  taking  place  with  Publishers, 
Agency  People  and  National  Advertisers. 
The  enlargement  of  activities  and  involve¬ 
ment  of  over  700  constructive,  imagina¬ 
tive,  well  trained,  aggressive  newspaper 
sales  representatives  is  resulting  in  grow¬ 
ing  effectiveness  for  AANR  members. 


Sales  executives,  knowledgeable  about  the 
facets  of  the  newspaper’s  capacity  to  sell 
the  nation’s  products  and  services,  move 
into  the  scene  and  communicate  on  the 
national  level,  achieving  greater  depth  and 
relevance  with  newspapers,  agencies  and 
advertisers,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  a  few  of  AANR’s  recent  per¬ 
formances. 


^ ''WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS” 

food  presentation  with  final  expo¬ 
sure  to  forty  target  accounts  in  nine 
cities.  Chicago  presentation  built 
around  annual  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference. 

Cooperating  with  Color 
Awards  Program  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Presentation  went  "on  the 
road"  to  creative,  production  and 
media  departments  of  major  agen¬ 
cies  in  11  cities.  Over  2000  agency 


people  viewed  award-winning 
R.O.P.  color  ads. 

^FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE 

San  Francisco,  drew  130  food  edi¬ 
tors  to  the  programs  of  51  food 
companies.  Standing  room  only  for 
participants.  Requests  from  40  ad¬ 
ditional  companies  returned  with 


t^VAA’s-AANR  MEETINGS 

“give  and  take”  sessions  between 


4A’s  Newspaper  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  members  and  National  Board 
contribute  to  better  buyer/seller 
relationships. 

“NEWSPAPERS  ARE  TODAY.” 

AANR/ BOA  food  presentation  us¬ 
ing  testimonial  approach  with  exec¬ 
utives  of  Hunt-Wesson,  Sara  Lee, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Purex— 
stressing  effectiveness  of  continuity 
newspaper  food  advertising. 


Everyone  at  AANR  is  eager,  enthusiastic  and  optimistic  - ^ 

about  the  NEW  projects  on  its  activity  schedule, 
which  will  again  further  communication 
among  Publishers,  Agency  People  and  National  Advertisers.  NR 

- 

THE  LARGEST  SALES  FORCE  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS. 
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What  to  look  for 
in  tombstone  ads 


At  first  glance,  tombstone  ads 
or  “new  issues”,  bear  as  much 
significance  and  excitement  as 
Wall  Street’s  Trinity  Church 
graveyard. 

But  when  fully  understood 
‘tombstones’  sell  as  hard  and  as 
effectively  as  any  consumer  ad, 
and  going  by  today’s  standards, 
they  are  right  in  step  with  the 
consumerism  theme. 

“Certainly  ‘new  issue’  ads 
lack  the  glamour  of  corporate 
or  consumer  product  cam¬ 
paigns,”  says  Stanley  Rygor, 
vicepresident,  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany,  a  financial  advertising 
agency  that  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  tombstone  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  regularly  in 
newspaper  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  sections.  “They  have  neith¬ 
er  dynamic  pictures  nor  pic¬ 
torial  copy  because  of  legal  re¬ 
straints  placed  on  them  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

“Advertisers  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  exclaim,  ‘Purchase 
our  attractive  bonds  .  .  .  ours 
are  a  great  investment!’  They 


are  permitted  to  state  only  a 
few  important  points  which  re¬ 
veal  the  launching  of  financing 
and  upon  this  financing  depends 
much  of  the  growth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  With  this  growth 
there  are  more  jobs,  technolog¬ 
ical  adv-ances,  increased  profits, 
and  an  improved  standard  of 
living.  Hence,  these  so-called 
‘tombstones’  proclaim  the  dy¬ 
namism  of  private  enterprise.” 

What  does  the  typical  tomb¬ 
stone  ad  say?  Using  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  one  demonstrating  a 
public  offering  of  $150  million 
for  a  major  oil  company  under¬ 
written  by  a  well-knovvTi  banker, 
Rygor  proceeded  to  answer  that 
question. 

“First  off,  it  says  the  oil 
company  has  borrowed  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  expansion, 
growth  or  perhaps  survival  in 
a  highly  competitive  market. 
The  financial  expertise  of  the 
managing  underwriter  and  the 
underw'riting  sjmdicate,  which 
includes  many  leading  United 
States  investment  bankers,  is 
responsible  for  this  action. 


“Examining  this  ‘tombstone’ 
more  closely,  we  note  at  the  top 
a  legal  hedge  clause  informing 
the  prospectiv'e  purchasers  not 
to  buy  the.se  securities  on  the 
basis  of  the  ad,  and  advising 
him  to  refer  to  the  prospectus. 
The  prospectus  is  a  statement 
by  the  issuing  company,  cleared 
by  the  SEC,  which  provides  a 
competent  picture  from  which 
an  investor  can  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  evaluation  of  the  value 
of  the  securities  offere<l.  The 
prospectus  reveals  the  purposes 
of  the  underwriting,  who  the 
company  officers  are,  its  finan¬ 
cial  status  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  pertinent  data  about  the 
company’s  operations,  history 
and  finances.  This  hedge  clause, 
therefore,  represents  protection 
for  a  prospectiv^e  buyer  against 
a  hasty  judgment. 

“After  the  legal  clause  we 
see  in  large  bold  figures  the 
capital,  $150  million,  that  the 
oil  company  requires  for  its 
purposes.  The  name  of  the  is¬ 
suing  company  is  seen  next  in 
the  most  prominent  type.  Under 
this  we  find  the  nature  of  the 
financing  bearing  the  coupon  or 
interest  rate. 

“The  next  element  in  this  ad 
is  the  price  of  the  security.  Then 
comes  a  second  legal  hedge 
clause  informing  the  prospectiv'e 
purchaser  that  only  certain 
underwriters  are  licensed  in  his 


.state  to  do  business.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  ad,  occupying 
about  one-fourth  of  the  space, 
is  the  underwriting  syndicate  of 
investment  bankers  led  by  the 
managing  firm. 

“The  function  of  those  firms, 
after  SEC  clearance,  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  issue  of  securi¬ 
ties  immediately  at  a  set  price 
and  give  the  company  its  pro¬ 
ceeds — in  this  case  $150  million. 
Hav’ing  purchased  these  securi¬ 
ties,  the  underwriters  then  re¬ 
offer  them  to  the  investing  pub¬ 
lic  at  a  marked-up  price.  The 
difference  between  the  two 
prices,  the  price  they  bought 
the  securities  and  the  price  they 
reoffer  them  to  the  public  con¬ 
stitutes  the  underwriting  spread 
from  which  the.  firms  receive 
their  profit,  assuming  sale  of 
the  securities  at  the  offering 
price.” 

The  ([uestion  is  often  laised 
what  significance,  if  any,  lies 
in  the  sequence  of  names  in  the 
signature  account?  Is  there  a 
particular  arrangement?  The 
answer  is  a  resounding  ‘yes’. 

“A  firm’s  position  depends  on 
the  size  of  its  participation,” 
Rygor  said.  “Firms  at  the  top 
are  involved  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  those  noted  toward 
the  bottom.  When  participation 
by  firms  is  the  same,  the  se¬ 
quence  i-uns  alphabetically.” 


You  wince  at  the  possibly  wasted  staff  time  and  expense  when  a  story  must  be  spiked  or  discarded. 
We  at  Lederle  do  our  own  “spiking”  too.  Because  pharmaceutical  excellence  is  our  job,  we  “spike” 
many,  many  prospects  for  every  product  that  gets  on  the  pharmacist’s  shelf. 

Medicines  to  prevent  and  cure  disease  have  to  fight  their  way  past  our  “spike.” 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 
For  information  about  Lederle,  call  Public  Relations  Dept.  914-7.^5-5000. 
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The  only  way  to  clean  up  the  world 
is  to  start  in  your  own  backyard. 


In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  pushed 

our  fight  for  a  cleaner  environment  to  a  new  high. 

In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  from  December 
of  1970  through  March  of  1971,  w/e  put  into  operation 
some  of  the  most  effective  environmental  control 
systems  that  have  ever  been  built.  This  doesn’t  make 
steel  for  Republic.  But  it  does  make  air  and  water 
cleaner  in  Republic  plant  cities. 

In  Chicago,  new  Republic  environmental  control  facilities 
include  three  new  waste  water  terminal  plants  and 
additional  electrostatic  precipitator  capacity  for  our  open- 
hearth  shop.  Earlier,  we  built  a  giant  “hairpin”  cooler  and 
baghouse  to  cool  and  filter  electric  furnace  emissions. 

In  Cleveland,  Republic  has  just  installed  what  is 
considered  to  be  the  largest  private  facility  in  Ohio  for 
water  quality  control.  It  processes  100  million  gallons 
of  water  per  day  —  equivalent  to  the  consumption  of  a 
city  of  500,000  people.  Other  major  new  Cleveland 
facilities  include  treatment  plants  for  blast  furnace 
waste  water  and  a  giant  duct  that  connects  electrostatic 


Water  treatment  facilties  at  a  Republic  Steel  mill. 


precipitators  in  our  two  melt  shops.  Emissions  from 
both  our  basic  oxygen  furnaces  and  open-hearth 
furnaces  are  cleaned.  The  system  removes  more  than 
98  percent  by  weight  of  the  particulate  matter. 

In  Buffalo,  we  just  started  up  a  new  bar  mill  waste  water 
treatment  plant  and  new  basic  oxygen  furnace 
electrostatic  precipitators.  In  addition.  Republic  pays 
a  major  share  of  costs  for  a  unique  system  that  pipes 
fresh  water  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Buffalo  River.  The 
system  “freshens”  the  lower  river,  increases  flow  rate, 
and  reduces  buildup  of  waste  materials. 

For  more  than  30  years.  Republic  has  been  installing 
sophisticated  equipment  to  control  the  quality  of  water  and 
air  in  the  communities  where  we  make  steel.  In  recent 
years,  we’ve  dramatically  accelerated  such  operations  as 
part  of  our  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  cleaner  air 
and  water. 

Achieving  this  required  millions  of  dollars  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  man-hours  of  research,  engineering, 
design,  and  construction,  by  our  own  people  and 
suppliers.  We  had  to  start  from  scratch  in  each  situation, 
because  “off-the-shelf”  equipment  did  not  exist 
anywhere,  at  any  price.  It  had  to  be  created  over  a 
period  of  years  as  precise  needs  were  revealed. 

At  Republic  Steel,  we  were  working  on  problems  of 
environmental  improvement  long  before  ecology  became 
a  household  word!  We’ve  come  a  long  way  in  cleaning 
up  our  own  backyard.  And  we  are  planning  now  for 
the  future.  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Rcpublicsteel 


Because  the  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles  are  completely  protected 
with  plastic  wrap,  the  Union 
can  utilize  a  more  economical 
fleet  of  open  trucks  for  zoned 
drops.  Padilla  said  closed  trucks 
were  required  to  obtain  protec¬ 
tion  against  rain  and  snow 
when  conventional  packaging 
was  used. 

He  said  the  Union  is  also  ex¬ 
periencing  considerable  savings 
in  storage  space  required  for  its 
bundling  supplies.  The  plant 
stores  a  six  month  supply  of 
shrink  film  (50,000  pounds)  in  a 
small  corner  of  the  mailroom. 
Space  required  for  film  storage 
is  about  one-fourth  that  re¬ 
quired  at  the  Union  for  wire 
and  kraft  wrap,  Padilla  re¬ 
ported. 

Production  stoppages  have 
also  been  sharply  reduced  in  the 
mailroom  since  the  shrink  film 
system  was  adopted  last  year. 
This  had  been  a  problem  previ¬ 
ously,  because  of  wire  breaks 
and  snarls.  The  Union  says  be¬ 
tween  500  and  800  feet  of  bund¬ 
ling  wire  were  usually  lost  dur¬ 
ing  a  normal  production  run  be¬ 
cause  of  tangles  or  equipment 
malfunctions. 

Equipment  costs  have  also 
been  reduced.  The  Union  is 
using  two  Milgo/Idab  SW  721 
wrapping  and  shrink  tunnel 
units.  This  equipment  costs 
about  one-third  that  of  wire 
bundling  machines. 

The  new  system  requires  a 
three-man  mailroom  crew  and  a 
foreman  to  stack,  bundle,  ad¬ 
dress  and  ship  out  its  100,000 
press  run  seven  mornings  a 
week. 


Reader  service,  lower  costs 
with  shrink  bundling  system 


The  Sacramento  Union  util-  These  include  faster  roll  Using  conventional  wire  and 
izes  shrink-bundling  techniques  changes  and  ease  of  handling,  kraft,  the  Union’s  bundling 
to  protect  its  newspapers  from  Each  roll  of  Polyfilm  303  costs  were  1.5  cents  per  bundle, 
handling  and  weather  damage  weighs  92  pounds  and  has  6,700  This  has  been  trimmed  to  1.3 
enroute  from  the  press  to  deliv-  feet  of  film.  Wire  bundles  weigh  cents  per  bundle  with  shrink 
ery  points.  2,000  pounds.  One  man,  Padilla  bundling,  Padilla  reports.  Use 

The  Union’s  production  explains,  can  change  a  shrink  of  shrink  wrap  has  also  elimi- 
officials  say  shrink  bundling  has  film  roll  in  30  seconds.  With  the  nated  the  problem  of  law  suits 
not  only  been  successful  in  pro-  wire  bundling  system,  the  that  result  from  accidents 
tecting  newspapers,  it  has  also  change  required  tw'o  men  and  a  caused  by  packaging  wire  being 
enabled  the  100,000  circulation  special  hand  car.  left  on  the  ground. 


A  roll  of  Polyfllm  303  shrink  film  is  changed  in 
30  seconds  by  one  man.  Wire  bundling  required 
two  men,  five  minutes,  and  special  equipment  to 
change  wire  bundles. 


Larry  Best,  mailroom  foreman  at  the  Sacramento 
Union,  inspects  a  roll  of  Polyfilm  303  brand  shrink 
film  used  in  wrapping  the  papers  for  delivery  to 
carriers. 

paper  to  reduce  costs. 

The  shrink  bundling  film,  Po- 
Ij-film  303,  underwent  a  long 
series  of  demanding  tests  at  the  ^ 

Union  to  make  certain  it  met 
the  requirements  of  its  mailing 
room.  ^Ir 

The  shrink  bundling  film,  * 

which  is  only  1.5  mils  thick,  had 
to  withstand  some  rigorous  han- 
dling  procedures,  according  to 
Larry  Best,  mailing  room  fore- 

He  explained  each  newspaper 
bundle  moves  more  than  100 
feet  on  a  mailroom  conveyor 
and  a  one-story  drop  through  a 
three-turn  chute  that  leads  to 
another  25-foot  conveyor.  From 
there  the  bundle  is  thrown  onto 
a  delivery  truck.  The  bundle 
must  sustain  still  another  toss, 
this  time  from  the  delivery 
truck  to  the  ground  when  it 
reaches  a  delivery  point. 

Edward  Padilla,  the  Union’s 
production  director,  said  the 
shrink  bundling  system  has  re- 
placed  a  wire  bundling  system 
previously  used.  Significant  im- 
provements  in  both  costs  and 
production  flow  have  been 
achieved  with  the  new  system,  i 

he  said. 


Carriers  for  the  Sacramento  Union  pick  up  their  bundles  for  home  delivery.  Bundles  are  protected 
from  weather  and  rough  handling  with  shrink  film. 
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We  deliver 


twice 


a  day 


The  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency, 
agent  for  The  Honolulu  Advertiser 
(mornings),  The  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  (evenings)  and  the 
Sunday  Star-Bulletin  &  Advertiser, 
Over  2(X),000  combined  daily 
circulation.  One  buy  and  we 
deliver  ^  of  Hawaii.  Represented 
by  Cresmer,  Woodward, 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Co-ed  editor  takes 
Wildcat  by  the  tail 


By  Gib  Clark 

“We  need  to  take  more 
stands;  it’s  very  important  to 
have  a  strong  editorial  page.” 

So  states  Jacklyn  (Jackie) 
Becker,  the  first  woman  editor 
in  14  years  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Wildcat,  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona’s,  and  Arizona’s  fifth 
largest,  daily  newspaper. 

And  just  as  a  roused  wildcat 
will  fight,  this  year  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  Wildcat  will  be 
definitive  and  tough,  because 
that’s  the  way  Jackie  wants  it. 

However,  purrs  this  pretty 
former  editor  of  the  Rincon 
High  School  (Tucson)  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Echo,  “I  don’t  approve 
of  the  w'omen’s  liberation  move¬ 
ment.  Women  can  retain  their 
femininity  and  still  succeed  in 
the  world.” 

Her  life  this  year  centers 
mainly  around  putting  out  the 
wildcat,  explaining  the  reason 
why  she  is  taking  less  than  a 
full  load  of  classwork.  “I  don’t 
want  to  get  too  bogged  down  in 
school.”  Graduating  in  May 
with  a  B.  A.  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  a  sociology  minor,  she 
maintains  an  honor  grade  aver¬ 
age  of  1.0. 

Writes  all  editorials 

With  the  courage  of  her  con¬ 
victions  to  print  what  she  be¬ 
lieves,  Jackie  jolted  readers 
with  the  distinction  of  being  the 
Wildcat’s  first  editor  to  print  a 
four-letter  word,  explaining  her 
reason  for  doing  so  in  an  ac¬ 
companying  editorial  which  has 
been  entered  by  the  Journalism 
Department  faculty  in  national 
writing  competition. 

Jackie  jumps  up  at  6:30  a.m„ 
is  at  the  “U”  by  8  o’clock,  and 
at  her  desk  in  the  Wildcat  office 
by  12:30  p.m.  remaining  until 
late  in  the  day,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

She  writes  all  editorials  her¬ 
self,  a  job  former  ’cat  editors 
left  to  an  editorial  team  having 
varying  opinions.  She  handles 
editorial  conferences,  selects 
letters  to  the  editor,  and  lays 
out  the  editorial  page. 

“Our  staff  this  year,”  she 
states,  “is  different  from  those 
in  former  years  due  to  its  dedi¬ 
cation  to  turn  out  a  good  pro¬ 
duct. 

“Our  reporters  are  really  in¬ 
terested  in  the  job.  Everybody 
feels  like  he  is  a  part  of  the 
paper  and  plays  a  role  in  its 
quality;”  and  she  adds:  “It’s 
not  my  paper.” 


“The  Wildcat,”  Jackie  contin¬ 
ues,  “is  produced  in  a  casual 
atmosphere,  but  we  demand 
perfection.  We  want  our  news 
columns  to  be  as  objective  as 
possible.  We  have  been  fair  to 
everybody.” 

Diversity  in  staff 

And  this  objective  is  being 
achieved  since  the  reporters 
come  from  various  backgrounds. 
While  many  are  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  others  are  studying  phar¬ 
macy  and  architecture. 

“This  staff  diversity,”  ex¬ 
plains  Jackie,  “makes  it  possible 
for  the  Wildcat  to  get  news  that 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable 
or  difficult  to  search  out.”  She 
adds  that  communication  be¬ 
tween  faculty,  administration, 
students,  and  the  Wildcat  this 
year  is  good. 

Jackie  is  adamant  about  her 
editorial  objective,  declaring: 
“The  Wildcat  has  to  have  a 
leadership  position  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  Formerly  the  Wildcat 
served  mostly  as  a  forum  for 
discussion  of  campus  problems 
but  few  editors  took  decisive  ed¬ 
itorial  positions. 

Included  among  the  Wildcat’s 
more  hard-hitting  editorial  cam¬ 
paigns  are  opposition  to  the 
Board  of  Regent’s  conduct  code; 
opposition  to  demonstrations 
against  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  sharp  criticism  of 
the  politics  connected  with  se¬ 
lection  of  replacement  for  retir¬ 
ing  UA  president,  Richard  A. 
Harvill. 

With  a  circulation  of  16,000, 
the  Wildcat  ranks  as  the  state’s 
fifth  largest  daily  newspaper, 
and  Jackie’s  the  Jill  to  handle 
the  job.  Besides  being  editor  of 
Rincon  High’s  Echo,  she  was  a 
reporter  last  summer  on  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  as 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund  reporting  intern. 

And  the  UA  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  named  her  the  “out¬ 
standing  junior  woman”  for 
1969-70,  and  awarded  her  jour¬ 
nalistic  ability  wdth  a  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Active  on  campus 

Included  among  her  numerous 
affiliations  are:  both  UA  chap¬ 
ters  of  men’s  and  w’omen’s  na¬ 
tional  journalism  societies;  Phi 
Beta  Kappa;  UA’s  Honor  Soci¬ 
ety,  Phi  Kappa  Phi ;  and  the 
national  journalism  scholastic 
honorary. 


With  Jackie  as  editor;  Jean 
Gilbert,  managing  editor;  Merle 
Reagle,  copy  editor,  and  Pam 
Engebreston,  city  editor,  sports 
editor  Neal  Savage  flees  the 
feminine  “fortress”  newsroom 
through  coverage  of  the  many 
sports  events  on  campus. 

During  1971  the  majority  of 
the  Wildcats  will  carry  late- 
breaking  new's — election  re¬ 
turns,  play  reviews,  and  other 
news  stories  which  formerly 
would  run  a  day  late  because 
editors  did  not  remain  at  the 
printers  until  2  a.m.  And  more 
reporters  go  out  on  night  and 


weekend  assignments  than  in 
previous  years. 

And  if  there  was  any  doubt 
whether  Jackie  intended  not 
putting  print  where  her  words 
were,  such  was  dispelled  by  the 
recent  publication,  in  line  with 
various  other  university  dailies, 
of  a  classified  “test  yourself  for 
pregnancy”  ad  in  the  Wildcat. 

Strangely  enough,  with  an 
all-women  editorial  staff,  the 
Wildcat  this  year  carries  no 
“society”  or  “women’s  section.” 

But  then,  as  Jackie  says, 
“The  Wildcat  has  nothing  to  do 
with  women’s  liberation.” 


Newspaperman  is  No.  2 
in  state  government 


A  former  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  is  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Donald  R.  Dwight  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter 
at  the  family-owned  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
after  graduating  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  In  1957,  he  be¬ 
came  an  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  (William  Dwight)  and 
six  years  later,  he  left  the 
newspaper  field  to  accept  the 
position  of  associate  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Massachusetts  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works. 

In  1966,  Dwight  returned  to 
the  Holyoke  Transcript  as  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  general 
manager. 

When  Francis  W.  Sargent 
became  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1969,  he  named  Dwight 
to  the  position  of  commissioner 
of  Administration  and  Finance, 
the  state’s  highest  appointive 
office. 

Last  year  Dwight  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  lieutenant  governor 
by  the  Republican  State  Con¬ 
vention  and  he  was  successful 
in  the  November  election. 

Dwight  is  a  director  of  the 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram; 
treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Moni¬ 
tor;  director  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder,  and  recor¬ 
der,  treasurer  and  director  of 
the  Westfield  (Mass.)  News 
Advertiser. 

He  formerly  was  president 
and  director  of  the  Ed- 
wardsville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer, 
secretary  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Association,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  Press  Editors 
of  Massachusetts  and  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Newspa¬ 
per  Information  Service. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Chapter  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi. 


Donald  R.  Dwight 

103  youths  named 
for  internships 

Scholarships  totaling  $62,000 
have  been  reserved  for  103  col¬ 
lege  students  selected  to  serve 
newspaper  internships  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  a 
foundation  which  encourages 
young  people  to  consider  news¬ 
paper  careers,  will  award  the 
scholarships  in  September  when 
the  interns  return  for  their 
final  year  in  college. 

Forty-three  of  the  internship- 
scholarship  winners  will  work 
for  12  weeks  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  as  reporters  on  daily  news¬ 
papers,  after  which  they  will  be 
awarded  $500  scholarships  by 
the  Fund.  Sixty  other  students 
will  attend  a  three-week  course 
in  advanced  copyediting  and 
will  work  for  nine  weeks  as 
copyeditors  on  selected  daily 
newspapers.  The  copyediting  in¬ 
terns  will  receive  $700  scholar¬ 
ships  at  summer’s  end. 
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here's  how  it  stacks  up 


I 


The  News  King's  big  feature  is  flexibility. ..  perfecting 
units  and  roll  stands  may  be  installed  in-line  or  stacked 
to  fit  your  space  requirements.  Convenient  controls  on 
each  printing  unit  — plus  self-adjusting  automatic  web 
tension  control  makes  press  operation  easy,  and  cuts 
your  manpower  needs.  The  News  King  is  available  in 
up  to  6  perfecting  units,  which  can  produce  up  to  24 
broadsheet  pages.  With  3  perfecting  units,  it  produces 
up  to  12  broadsheet  pages.  Profits  stack  up  too,  as  the 
News  King  produces  a  more  attractive  newspaper  in 
sparkling  black  and  white  and  color  at  a  production 
rate  up  to  15,000  newspapers  per  hour. 


In  combination  with  a  sheeter  and  folder,  the  News  King 
is  ideal  for  commercial  printing,  too... all  designed  and 
manufactured  to  American  Type  Founders'  high  stan¬ 
dards.  Put  a  "King"  to  work... it's  the  "American"  way. 


Km  PRESS  Bivimm 

@iitnERiciin  Tw*  fwirtiri  Gi.,  Ik. 

JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 
Phone  (417)  781-3700 

One  of  the  White  Consolidaleii  Industries 

mss 


YES 


DEPT.  EP-4 


“King” 

mation. 


I  we  are  interested  in  putting  a 
to  work.  Please  send  more  infor- 


NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 

□  Newspaper  D  Commercial 


J 


r  1 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Maro  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Represenfafives 

L  J 


ANPA/RI  conference 
will  focus  on  costs 

The  universal  problem  of  how  workshop  will  be  given  twice  so 
to  reduce  production  costs  in  an  that  those  in  attendance  can 
era  of  spiralling  prices  under-  take  advantage  of  the  discus- 
lies  the  program  of  this  year’s  sions  and  knowledgeable  give- 
Production  Management  Con-  and-take  on  two  different  sub- 
ference  sponsored  by  the  ANPA  jects  during  the  morning.  The 
Research  Institute  at  Cincin-  five  general  topics  and  the 
nati,  June  6-10.  Workshop  Session  chairmen 

Four  mornings  of  technical  are: 
sessions  and  the  exhibit  of  news-  Composition  —  Donald  F. 

pai)€r  production  equipment  Wright,  operations  research 
that  runs  for  four  afternoons  manager,  Minneapolis  Star  & 
are  all  focused  on  ways  and  Tribune. 

means  of  getting  a  daily  news-  Press  &  Stereo  —  Robert 
paper  produced  better,  quicker  Dumke,  vicepresident  and  pro- 
and  more  profitably  for  all  con-  duction  manager,  Milwaukee 
cemed.  Journal  &  Sentinel. 

All  events  of  this,  the  43rd  Engraving  —  C.  R.  Turnbull, 
conference,  will  take  place  in  production  manager,  London 
the  new  Conference  and  Exposi-  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 
tion  Center  at  Cincinnati.  The  Mailroom  —  Irving  New- 
exhibit  area,  totalling  some  house,  director  of  production 
100,000  square  feet,  includes  planning.  Long  Island  Press, 
space  for  450  booths — 50  more  Jamaica,  New  York, 
than  last  year’s  alltime  high  at  Offset  —  Wally  A.  Walsmith, 
New  Orleans.  The  exhibit  space  production  manager,  Lee  Enter- 
is  sold  out.  prises,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  exhibits  open  Sunday,  Of  special  interest  to  editors 
June  6,  at  noon,  and  run  and  newsroom  personnel  as  well 
through  Wednesday  evening,  as  to  newspaper  production  per- 
June  9,  until  6  p.m.  The  techni-  sonnel  is  the  program  Thursday 
cal  program  starts  on  Monday  morning,  called  Electronic  EX- 
morning,  June  7,  at  9:30  and  TRAS  in  the  Newsroom, 
continues  for  four  mornings  James  S.  Copley,  Copley 
through  Thursday  noon,  June  Newspapers,  will  intr^uce  this 
10.  The  technical  sessions  and  session  which  covers  the  new 
the  exhibition  are  never  open  at  technological  developments  as 
the  same  time.  they  are  used  on  daily  newspa- 

Keynote  address  of  the  tech-  pers  and  at  the  wire  services, 
nical  program  will  be  delivered  CRT  video  display  terminals 
by  John  Prescott,  general  man-  will  be  discussed  by  men  who 
ager,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  on  use  them  daily  at  their  newspa- 
the  subject  of  counteracting  pers: 

spiralling  costs.  Also  scheduled  For  editorial  and  news  proc- 
for  the  opening  session  are  an  essing — James  H.  Jesse,  general 
address  on  plant  security  by  the  manager,  f7ocoa  (Fla.)  Today; 
assistant  director  of  the  U.S.  James  F.  Darr,  general  mana- 
Secret  Service,  Jackson  N.  Krill,  ger  of  communications.  United 
and  a  talk  on  “Peopleware”  by  Press  International;  and  David 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Bums,  director  of  L.  Bowen,  director  of  communi- 
the  Industrial  Relations  Center  cations.  Associated  Press; 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  proofreading  and  classi- 

Presentations  at  the  second  lied  ads:  Tippen  Davidson,  vice- 
moming  session  are  grouped  president,  Daytona  Beach 
under  the  general  heading,  “The  (Fla.)  News-Journal,  and  Wi\- 
Realities  of  Adapting  to  New  li^ni  H.  Goodman,  Plainfield 
Processes — You  Don’t  Just  Plug  (N.J.)  Courier-Neivs; 

It  In!”  Here,  newspaper  produc-  For  mark-up;  Ralph  E.  Eary, 
tion  men  and  technical  special-  production  manager.  Rocky 
ists  will  deal  with  computer-or-  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
iented  composition,  Di-Litho  op-  Optical  Character  Recogni- 
erations,  automated  mailrooms  tion  Systems,  James  S.  McMil- 
and  the  new  relief  plates — in-  Ian,  managing  editor  of  the 
eluding  the  Ball  Metal  plate,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Dyna-Flex,  the  Hunt-Master  Gazette,  where  a  OCR  unit  has 
Aluminum  plate,  Hylox  and  Let-  been  in  operational  use  for  al- 
terflex.  most  a  year. 

By  popular  demand,  the  The  ANPA  Research  Insti- 
Workshop  sessions  introduced  tute  expects  its  largest  attend- 
last  year,  will  be  featured  ance  ever  at  this  conference, 
again.  There  will  be  five  Work-  Four  hotels  are  cooperating  by 
shops  concurrently  on  Wednes-  making  their  accommodations 
day  morning,  June  9.  Each  exclusively  available  to  ANPA. 
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WeVe 

consolidated 
26  Corporations 

into  thb  brand 


Our  new  brand  represents  news¬ 
papers  and  allied  companies  in 
14  Texas  cities.  It  represents 
nearly  one-half  million  daily  cir¬ 
culation.  It  represents  a  half 
century  of  publishing  experience 
and  service  to  our  newspaper 
communities  by  2,000  dedicated 
employees. 


Our  new  brand  represents  a  new 
professional  management  team 
designed  to  manage  change.  It 
represents  a  new  corporate  staff 
of  specialists  to  assist  our  news¬ 
papers  with  planning,  marketing 
and  technological  services. 

You'll  be  seeing  more  of  our  new 
brand  in  the  future. 


hARTE-hANks  NEWSPAPERS,  iNC. 


News 

B  g  Sf)r.ng  Herald 
Bwan  Ddiiy  Eaqie 
Con  p'efi  e  .lourna' 
C«>rp.,s  Ct^r  sti  Cd  ler  T in 


CofsiLana  Sun 
Denison  Hera'd 
Greenville  Heraid  Banner 
Huntsvi'ie  hen- 
Lew'SviMe  Leader 


Marshal.'  News 
Pans  News 

San  Anqeio  Standard  Times 
San  Anronio  &  News 


Executive  Offices:  Harte  Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  78206 


r 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
this  was  the  first  Tank  Truck 
delivery  of  ink.  This  photo  shows  a 
shipment  of  Flint  Ink  being  unloaded  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  January  1922. 


NOW...  a  step  ahead! 

■  Flint  Ink  Corporation  now  has  a  fleet  of  modern  tank  trucks  emanating  from  17 
cities  Coast  to  Coast.  Six  types*  of  inks  including  Arrowlith  web  offset  black,  a  Flint 
first,  are  now  delivered  to  printers  and  publishers  across  the  nation. 

■  Cost-minded  production  men  know  that  Tank  T ruck  delivery  of  ink  is  a  sure  way 
to  save  space,  handling,  waste  and  money.  Maybe  you’re  missing  something.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

^ARROWLITH  WEB  OFFSET  BLACK  ■  ARROWHEAD  LETTERPRESS  BLACK  ■  R.O.P.  COLORS  ■  COMIC  COLORS  ■  GRAVURE  BLACK  ■  GRAVURE  COLORS 


■  mm 


structure  in  the  background 
is  part  of  our  national  headquarters. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  .  251  1  1  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 


DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  .  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  *  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  planning 
system  for 
Harte-Hanks 

Texas-based  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  is  introducing  a 
new  system  of  corporate  plan¬ 
ning. 

It  is  designed  to  embody  the 
principles  or  participative  man¬ 
agement  by  objective.  All  de¬ 
partment  and  division  managers 
in  each  of  the  16  Harte-Hanks 
operating  divisions  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  process. 

The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  the  creation  of  a  process 
that: 

1.  Makes  it  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  editorial  independence  and 
community  integrity  at  each 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper  and 
still  afford  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  being  part  of  a 
newspaper  group. 

2.  Encourages  decentralized 
decision  making. 

3.  Provides  every  manager  a 
means  whereby  he  can  plan  for 
his  owm  area  in  a  way  that  can 
be  coordinated  with  other  divi¬ 
sional  areas  and  consolidated  at 
the  corporate  level  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  paper  work. 

Embodies  sufficient  flexibility 
to  react  to  a  rapidly  changing 
environment. 

A  feature  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  program  is  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  planning  services  co¬ 
ordinator  for  each  operating  di¬ 
vision  and  for  the  corporation 
itself.  In  the  smaller  divisions, 
this  is  a  part-time  job;  in  the 
larger  units,  it  becomes  nearly 
a  full-time  effort. 

The  planning  coordinator 
does  not  “do”  the  planning;  this 
is  deemed  to  be  a  management 
function.  However,  the  planning 
coordinator  assists  line  man¬ 
agers  in  the  administrative  as¬ 
pects  of  the  process  much  the 
same  as  a  chief  accountant  ad¬ 
ministers  the  accounting  proc¬ 
ess. 

Bill  Gulledge  has  joined 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  as 
Corporate  Director,  Planning 
Services.  His  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  is  the  administration  of 
the  corporate  planning  process. 
He  insures  that  each  division 
has  an  effective  planning  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation.  Formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  General  Dynamics 
he  has  a  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  degree,  an  MS  degree,  and 
a  recently  completed  MBA  de- 
gi-ee. 

The  new  planning  coordinator 
for  Harte-Hanks’  largest  op¬ 
erating  division  is  Robert  C. 
Dorsey.  He  will  work  full-time 
serving  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
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press-News  and  KENS-tv,  San  i 
Antonio’s  CBS  affiliate.  Before  j 
joining  the  company  he  was  as-  | 
sociated  with  the  Enjay  Chem¬ 
ical  Division  of  Humble  Oil  and  i 
Refining  Company.  He  has  a  j 
mechanical  engineering  under-  | 
graduate  degree  and  a  masters 
of  business  administration. 

It  is  expected  that  all  Harte-  | 
Hanks  operating  divisions  will  | 
be  using  the  new  planning  proc-  ' 
ess  at  least  to  some  degree  by 
July  1. 

• 

Pressmen  face 
damage  claim 
for  stoppage 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  planning  to  sue 
Local  5  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants  Union  for  at  least  $125,-  i 
000  as  the  result  of  a  work 
stoppage  at  the  paper. 

A  spokesman  for  the  New- 
house  newspaper  said  the  suit 
vv'ould  be  based  on  a  breach  of 
contract,  which  halted  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  final  editions  of  the 
paper  on  Thursday  morning, 
April  8.  Damages  to  be  sought ' 
would  be  based  on  the  loss  of  ; 
circulation,  loss  of  advertising ! 
revenue  and  other  losses  as  a 
result  of  the  work  stoppage.  j 

The  PD  has  a  similar  suit  | 
pending  against  the  printers’  i 
union  because  of  a  w’ork  stop¬ 
page  in  1967,  which  officials 
said  cost  the  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  publication  $196,000. 

An  official  of  the  union 
pointed  out  that  the  strike  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  union. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Girard  E.  Kalbfleisch  in  Cleve¬ 
land  issued  a  temporary  re-  j 
straining  order  against  the 
work  stoppage. 

Members  of  the  union  shut 
down  the  presses  early  on 
April  8  when  a  dispute  arose 
over  eight  union  members.  Man¬ 
agement  had  said  they  would  I 
not  be  paid  because  they  were  I 
more  than  three  hours  late. 

Management  contended  that 
the  union  should  follow  usual 
grievance  procedures  in  set¬ 
tling  the  dispute. 

• 

Open  shop  stands 

The  Anderson  (S.  C.)  hvde- 
pendent  and  Daily  Mail  will 
continue  their  open  shop  policy, 
in  effect  46  years,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  department.  The  And¬ 
erson  typographical  union  failed 
by  three  votes  to  win  an  elec¬ 
tion  as  bargaining  agent. 
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MORE  GOOD  NEWS 


MIRACLE 

■’V-2020" 

CONCENTRATE 


New  MIRACLE  "V-2020'‘  CONCENTRATE  is  an 
easy  to  use,  one  step  time  saver  fountain 
solution  that  does  away  with  gum. 


■  When  you  use  this  great  new  development 
from  Flint,  you’ll  never  have  to  gum  another 
plate  nor  experience  stripping  again. 

■  Even  helps  you  print  better  to  assure 
customer  satisfaction. 


■  Prolongs  plate  life 

■  Increases  ink  mileage 

■  Eliminates  dampener  cover 
changing  by  almost  10  times 

■  Reduces  scumming 

■  Sharper  printing  less  ink 
emulsification 

■  Available  in:  1  gal.  plastic  5  gal. 
plastic  with  faucet/30  &  50 
gal.  lined  fiber  drums. 


For  further  information  on  this  new  MIRACLE  foun¬ 
tain  etch,  contact  your  nearest  Flint  representative. 
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readership!) 


AD-EDITORIAL — ^The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  completed  this  edi¬ 
torial-advertising  public  service  campaign.  The  ads  ran  at  one  week 
intervals  and  after  they  had  appeared,  the  campaign  was  reprinted 
In  a  six-page,  full-size  folder  for  distribution  to  retail  accounts. 
Thomas  R.  Gormley,  vicepresident,  advertising,  said  the  series,  as 
well  as  the  ad  technique,  originated  with  the  Miami  Herald. 


Dep’t  of  Justice  okays 
sale  of  Enquirer  to  AFC 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  not  completed  on  or  before 
Justice  gave  the  green  light  July  9. 

to  the  purchase  by  the  Cincin-  Enquirer  directors  this  week 
nati-owned  American  Financial  voted  the  regular  quarterly 
Corp.  of  the  60%  interest  held  dividend  of  35  cents  a  share, 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  Total  revenue  for  six  months 
by  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  and  re-  to  March  31  was  reported  as 
lated  interests.  $13,703,714,  compared  to  $13,- 

The  purchase  price  is  $40  157,448  for  the  corresponding 
per  share  in  cash  for  the  502,-  period  of  the  previous  fiscal 
000  shares  of  Enquirer  stock  year.  Net  profit  reached  $1,- 
owned  by  the  Scripps  group,  or  045,021,  as  compared  to  $984,- 
$20,080,000.  785  but  litigation  expenses  re¬ 

in  announcing  the  purcliase  duced  this  year’s  figure  to 
agreement  last  February  19,  $901,550. 

Carl  H.  Lindner,  AFC  board  • 

chairman  and  president,  said  a  Southern  foundation 
condition  of  the  agreement  was  „„„„„„  „„„i 

that  AFC  also  will  offer  $40  per  lUIlO  goal 

share  in  cash  to  all  other  share-  A  campaign  to  raise  $550,000 
holders  in  the  Enquirer  follow-  for  continuing  education  of 
ing  closing  of  the  purchase.  Southern  journalists  has  sur- 
There  are  834,000  shares  out-  passed  its  goal, 
standing,  bringing  the  total  Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of 
purchase  price  for  all  shares  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 
to  $33,360,000.  News  and  chairman  of  the 

The  closing  date  of  the  agree-  Southern  Newspaper  Publishe^ 
ment  is  on  or  before  May  7.  Aviation  Foundation  Board 
.  of  Trustees,  announced  that 

The  Justice  Department  ap-  gifts  and  pledges  have  exceeded 
proval  was  in  a  statement  filed  ^560,000. 

in  U.  S.  District  Court,  Cin-  •pjjg  SNPA  Foundation  spon- 
cinnati,  by  Norbert  A.  Nadel,  gQj.g  seminars  and  workshops  at 
first  assistant  U.  S.  attorney  Southern  universities  for  jour- 
in  Cincinnati.  nalists. 

The  statement  provided  that  Serving  as  general  chairman 
the  government  reserves  the  of  the  fund-raising  effort  was  J. 
right  to  withdraw  its  “non  ob-  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of  Multi- 
jection”  if  the  sale  to  AFC  is  media  Inc.,  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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The  active 
read  The  News. 
After  alL.The  News 
is  Buffalo, 
(that's  leadership!) 

Buffalo 


Evening 

News 
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The  first  footsteps  on 
the  Moon  led  right  to 
Houston’s  poor  kids. 


special  meaning  for  a  specific  p 
of  mankind  on  Earth;  The  boy 
and  girls  of  Houston  who  get 
Christmas  toys  from  The 
Chronicle’s  Goodfellows. 

Each  of  the  three  Apollo  XI  Astronauts  auto-  Jr ./! 
graphed  three  volumes  of  the  AP  book  “foot-  ^ 
prints  on  the  Moon”The  Chronicle  auction-  «  ‘ 
ed  off  these  valuable  souvenir  books,  and  ^  | 

the  entire  proceeds  went  to  swell  The  \  / 

Chronicle  Goodfellows  fund.  Christmas 
each  year  is  a  little  brighter  in  Houston  for 
poor  boys  and  girls  because  of  Goodfellows. 

The  Chronicle  works  all  year  long  with  a  H 

number  of  civic  and  cultural  activities  to  help  H 

make  Houston  a  better  place  for  all  its  citizens.  ™ 


NASA  PHOTO 


Your  newspaper  is  your  most  important  product.  Point  is,  the  entire  press,  the  centralized  control 

It’s  ours  too.  Which  is  why  we  offer  you  a  vertical  console,  the  printing  cylinders,  the  inking  system, 

web  press  that  you  can  adapt  to  your  own  the  dampening  system,  the  drive,  the  folder, 

individual  requirements.  Even  commercial  work.  everything  is  designed  to  meet  your  needs. 


To  us,  that  makes  more  sense  than  a  commercial 
press  adapted  to  newspaper  standards. 

Goss  makes  tailor-made  newspaper  presses.  For 
example,  the  Urbanite  can  be  floor  mounted  and 
end  fed.  Or  substructure  mounted  and  underfed. 
If  your  space  is  limited  the  units  can  be  stacked. 
To  meet  higher  production  requirements  the 
Urbanite  can  be  underfed  from  Goss  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters,  permitting  web  splicing  at 
all  press  speeds. 

And  when  you  talk  about  color  capabilities, 
you’re  talking  about  our  unique  3/Color  Unit. 

It  lets  you  economically  print  everything  from 
black/multi-color  newspapers  to  supplements. 
Not  to  mention  the  commercial  possibilities. 


That’s  why  medium-sized  dailies  and  large 
circulation  weeklies  have  found  the  Urbanite 
offers  peak  production  efficiency. 

And  the  Urbanite’s  ease-of-operation  has  made 
history.  For  example,  its  vertical  web  travel  gives 
your  men  a  lot  more  inches  to  work  in.  And 
when  it  comes  to  fast  makeready  and  quick 
adjustments,  an  inch  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

So  it’s  not  a  question  of  what  the  Urbanite  can’t 
do.  It’s  a  question  of  what  it  can  do.  And  the 
answer  to  that  is  “almost  anything”. 

Call  your  Goss  representative.  Or  write  to  Goss, 
MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

Box  50360,  Chicago, 

Illinois  60650. 


Goss 


Press  keeps  the  heat  on 
to  protect  right-to-know 


Connecticut’s  news  media 
wants  a  marked  tightening  of 
the  state’s  right-to-know  laws. 

Media  representatives,  attend¬ 
ing  a  Legislative  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  hearing,  urged  passage 
of  new  legislation  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  mis-use  of  gov¬ 
ernment  decisions  and  delibera¬ 
tions  that  should  be  open  to  the 
public. 

“E.xecutive  session”  abuse  was 
cited  by  a  number  of  speakers, 
among  them  Carter  White,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Meridan  Record- 
Journal,  and  representing  the 
Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper 
.Association. 

As  an  example,  he  noted  that 
the  school  board  in  his  city  had 
given  laises  to  the  school  sup- 


Elhics  ordinance' 


Planning  for 
expansion? 

Let  MAIN  put  it 
all  together 


At  MAIN  project  teams  are 
responsible  for  architecture, 
engineering  design  and  con¬ 
struction  management.  Whether 
you  are  planning  a  totally  new 
facility,  or  modifying  an  existing 
one,  MAIN  can  fulfill  your  build¬ 
ing  program  requirements. 


AVAIN 

CHAS.T.  AAAIN  INC. 
Sngineers 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02199 
Tel:  (617)  262-3200 


fifstin  news  web  offset  in!^ 


More  printers  print  more  newspapers  with  U.S.  News  Web  Offset  Inks  than  any  other.  Why?  Because 
of  uniform  quality  that  means  superior  reproduction  and  trouble-free  press  runs.  With  the  widest 
choice  of  delivery  and  storage  systems.  Plus  engineering  services.  We’re  first  because  we  put  your 
needs  first. 
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Right  to  know 

(Coiitunied  from  page  46) 


The  Press  Club  also  challeng¬ 
ed  a  section  which  reads:  “No 
officer  or  employe  shall  disclose 
confidential  information  gained 
by  reasons  of  his  official  posi¬ 
tion.” 

It  contended  this  violated  the 
freedom  of  speech  which  “is  or 
may  be  protected  and  permitted 
by  the  First  and  14th  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.” 

Doi  ruled  the  section  does  vio¬ 
late  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  press. 

He  said  that  the  right  to 
know,  while  it  is  not  spelled  out 
in  the  State  or  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  “is  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  the  most  important  rights 
of  the  people.” 

“While  the  press  has  no  more 
rights  to  public  records  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  officials  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary'  citizen  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  for  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  to  fully  exercise  these  rights 
particularly  at  the  state  and 
federal  level,”  observed  Doi. 

“It  would  appear  that  the 
press  his  a  right  to  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  citizen  has  a 
right  to  know.  I  have  not  read 
a  case  otherwise.” 


Convenient  platitude 

On  the  section  dealing  with 
“confidential  information”  which 
the  Press  Club  challenged,  Doi 
wrote  that  “confidential  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  convenient  platitude 
too  often  used  by  government 
when  it  is  not  clear  what  it  in¬ 
cludes  and  therefore  leaves  to 
chance,  and  for  later  determin¬ 
ation  as  the  problem  arises.” 

Ruled  Doi:  “It  is  so  vague  the 
officer  or  employe  mu.st  gamble 
at  its  meaning.  The  officer  or 
employe  will  be  unnecessarily 
restrained  from  giving  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Who  decides  what  is  confi¬ 
dential  and  on  what  standards? 
There  are  no  legislative  stand¬ 
ards.  It  will  depend  on  discre¬ 
tion  and  sometime  whim  of  the 
officer  or  employe. 

“It  will  allow'  the  officer  or 
employe  to  do  his  ow'n  legislat¬ 
ing.  The  result  could  only  be  to 
“tell”  less  than  what  might  be 
confidential.  It  w'ill  likely  muz¬ 
zle  the  officer  or  employe. 

“I  conclude  the  section  is  un¬ 
lawful  and  void  because  it  vio¬ 
lates  the  right  of  the  citizen,  the 
public,  to  know'  under  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii,  and  the  right  of 
the  press  to  information  from 
the  government  under  the  first 
and  14th  amendments  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.” 


The  open  meetings  provision 
in  the  charter,  inserted  at  the 
insistence  of  the  press  club,  is 
conceded  to  be  the  toughest  in 
the  State  in  certain  respects. 

A  .section  provides  that  w'hen 
a  special  meeting  is  necessary, 
notice  of  such  a  meeting  must 
be  advertised  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  and  where  this 
requirement  cannot  be  met,  no¬ 
tice  of  the  meeting  shall  be 
made  by  broadcasting  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  announcements  in 
the  English  language  over  FCC 
licensed  public  radio  stations  in 
Haw'aii  County  or  television  sta¬ 
tions  w'ith  local  audience.  Such 
announcements  must  be  between 
the  hours  of  7:00  a.m.  and  5:00 
p.m. 

Hearings  closed 

Morristown  Daily  Record  Inc., 
publisher  of  Morris  County’s 
Daily  Record  and  the  Parsip- 
pany  Daily  Record  in  New'  Jer- 
.sey,  has  instructed  its  attorney 
Robert  P.  Hanley  to  file  a  brief 
in  the  county  court,  seeking  a 
declaratory  judgment  on  the 
question  whether  the  town’s 
governing  body,  the  mayor  and 
board  of  aldermen,  acted  prop¬ 
erly  by  conducting  pirvate  hear¬ 
ings  of  departmental  charges 
levied  against  a  police  officer. 


The  officer,  Capt.  William  E. 
Pierson  Sr.,  w'as  charged  with 
releasing  classified  information 
regarding  a  massive  drug  bust 
to  the  principal  of  a  local  high 
school,  and  with  falsely  accus¬ 
ing  another  police  officer  with 
releasing  the  information. 

Pierson  was  found  guilty  on 
both  charges  by  the  board  March 
9,  and  on  March  15  was  expelled 
from  the  force. 

The  town’s  attorney,  E.  Marco 
Stirone,  advised  the  mayor  and 
10  aldermen  to  close  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  evidence  and  testimony 
on  March  3-4  which  preceded 
the  verdict  and  sentence. 

The  town  fathers  allowed 
Stirone’s  request  despite  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  William  J.  McGovern, 
Pierson’s  attorney,  who  cited  the 
same  state  statue  mentioned  in 
the  Daily  Record  brief. 

At  the  time,  it  was  noted  that 
Stirone  acted  in  his  capacity  as 
counsel  for  the  mayor  and 
board,  and  as  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  in  the  case.  Questions  of 
admissibility  of  testimony  and 
evidence  were  directed  to  Stir¬ 
one  throughout  the  session. 

And  Pierson  was  quoted  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  process  as  say¬ 
ing  he  had  little  success  enter¬ 
ing  information  which  he  claim¬ 
ed  would  have  proven  his  in¬ 
nocence. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Design  /  Engineering  /  Construction  Management 


The  big  news  breaking  tomorrow  is  growth! 


We  should  know.  We're  writing  the  lead  story  on  it  today. 
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All  with  the  help  of  men  such  as  our 
Lou  Durant— with  over  two  decades  of 
first  hand  experience  in  your  business. 
An  engineer  who  knows  what  it  means 
to  meet  a  deadline.  A  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  who  knows  his  way  around 
your  plant.  In  short— a  man  who  speaks 
your  language. 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  we're  proud 
of  our  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  Case  in  point— The  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News— a  Plant  of  the  Year 
winner.  And  that's  page  one  news  for 
any  engineering  firm. 

It's  because  of  our  unique  experience 
in  this  area  that  we  understand  fully 


WG  speak  your  language 

LOCKWOOD  GRCBNe 

NEW  YORK  /  SPARTANBURG  /  ATLANTA 


the  complex  nature  of  the  challenge  of 
growth.  That's  why  when  you're  ready 
to  start  thinking  about  tomorrow,  we'd 
like  to  share  in  your  thoughts  today. 
Write  us  at  200  Park  Avenue  or  better 
yet,  call  us  at  (2 1 2)  687-0630. 

The  sooner  we  can  get  involved  the 
faster  you  can  go  to  press. 
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[SS^DYNAPURE  INSTALLATION  BY 
TAFT  INSURES  A  PRESSROOM  THAT 
KEEPS  ITS  JUST-NEW  LOOK 


Since  1888,  Taft  has  been  handling  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  presses  “with  care”  .  .  .  moving  them,  installing 
them,  treating  them  with  the  respect  that  precision 
equipment  deserves. 

Taft  now  adds  a  new  dimension  to  its  service,  as  the 
exclusive  distributor  of  Dynapure  Ink  Mist  Filtration 
Systems,  a  concept  that  dramatizes  your  concern  and 
respect  for  those  who  work  in  your  pressroom. 

Dynapure  captures  ink  mist  within  the  arch  of  the  press 


before  it  can  contaminate  the  air.  Manufactured  by  the 
Electro  Dynamic  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  Dynapure 
is  as  good  for  your  budget  as  it  is  for  employee  morale, 
because  it  can  drastically  reduce  cleaning  and  mainten¬ 
ance  costs. 

Dynapure  can  be  installed  on  press  units  of  any  make 
and  who  knows  more  about  press  installations  than  Taft? 

Want  details?  Just  phone  or  write: 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

1127  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60607 
312/666-4114 


QENERAL.  DYNAMICS 


Electro  Dynamic  Division 


Also  serving  Canada,  Central  and  South  America 


Right  to  know 

(Confitnied  from  pngc  48^ 


Second  action 

The  Daily  Record  brief  will  be 
the  newspaper  publisher’s  sec¬ 
ond  in  this  matter. 

Following  the  hearings  of 
March  3-4,  Hanley  was  directed 
by  the  newspaper  to  request  of 
the  court  an  order  for  the  town 
to  show  cause  why  the  public 
and  press  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  the  previous  two  ses¬ 
sions. 

Stirone,  representing  the  town, 
answered  in  court  March  8  and 
county  Judge  Edward  F.  Brod¬ 
erick  Sr.  ruled  the  matter  moot 
after  Stirone  assured  the  Judge 
the  session  scheduled  for  that 
evening  would  be  open. 

Nevertheless,  that  evening, 
the  public  portion  was  limited 
to  a  two-sentence  reading  of  the 
guilty  verdict  following  a  90- 
minute  closed  deliberation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  mayor  and  board 
of  aldermen. 

The  announcement  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  mentioned  the  decision  had 
been  derived  by  a  “majority 
vote.”  There  was  no  elaboration 
regarding  the  individual  votes 
of  the  members. 

The  Right  To  Know  Law  says 


in  part  that  actions  taken  by 
public  bodies  must  be  conducted 
in  public. 

The  verdict  was  again  voted 
upon  prior  to  the  sentencing 
session  March  15,  but  this  time 
it  was  conducted  openly. 

Also  voted  upon  publicly,  at 
that  meeting,  were  the  sentence 
and  what  amounted  to  a  denial 
of  Pierson’s  request  for  a  stay 
of  punishment  pending  an  ap¬ 
peal. 

The  captain  said  he  would  ap¬ 
peal  the  case,  which  he  called  a 
“travesty,”  to  the  state  civil 
service  authorities  and  he  prom¬ 
ised  the  second  round  of  hear¬ 
ings  would  be  conducted  pub¬ 
licly. 

•  *  * 

Secrecy  rule  killed 

Under  heavy  protest  by  news 
media,  the  Ohio  Senate  has 
killed  from  the  rules  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  session  a  specific  provision 
that  authorizes  secret  sessions 
whenever  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  think  it  is  necessary.  Under 
the  Ohio  Constitution,  however, 
the  Senate  still  is  allowed  to 
shut  its  doors  to  the  public. 

The  Senate  majority  leader, 
Theodore  M.  Gray,  a  Republi¬ 
can,  said  that,  even  with  this 
power,  the  authority  is  “un¬ 
necessary,  and  one  we  do  not 


Reading  the  daily 
newspaper  is  a 


affair 


in 


non-metropolitan 
city  homes. 


With  family  life  centered  more  closely  around  home  and 
community  in  non-metropolitan  cities,  the  daily  newspaper 
IS  more  intimately  involved  with  its  readers,  both  young 
and  adult.  It  is  the  daily  chronicle  of  current  events,  with  both 
editorial  and  advertising  reflecting  the  local  scene. 

This  is  why  advertising  is  often  more  effective  in 
smaller  city  daily  newspapers,  absorbing  the  immediacy  and 
sharing  in  the  personal  interests  of  the  reader. 

Try  a  campaign  in  some  of  these  cities.  Ask  us  about  it. 

l^iioMMm  lEWSPINIS 

THOMSON-BRUSH  MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.-THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 


SALES 

OEfICES 


CHICAGO:  3IbO  Oes  PUmes  Avenue.  Des  Plaines.  Illinois.  60018  -  Tel  299  »44 

NEW  YORK:  60  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Suite  1325.  New  York,  N  Y.  10020  ■  Tel.  246-22E5 
PITTSBURGH:  2  Gateway  Center,  Room  753,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222  -  Tel.  232-0200 


need.”  It  has  never  been  invoked 
by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 

Earlier,  the  speaker  of  the 
House,  Charles  F.  Kurfess, 
pushed  through  the  lower  cham¬ 
ber  a  rule  to  spell  out  the  legis¬ 
lative  authority  to  hold  closed 
meetings.  He  said  the  rule  was 
adopted  to  bring  Hou.se  rules  in 
line  with  the  state  constitution. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FOl  lawMiit 

The  XnshvUIe  Tenvesnenn  is 
.suing  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  under  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  in  an 
effort  to  gain  access  to  an  ap¬ 
praisal  report  and  the  name 
of  an  appraiser  in  Nashville. 

The  law.suit  was  filed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  series  of  stories 
the  Tennessean  had  published 
on  a  home  owmed  by  Hugh 
James,  a  blind  man.  James  con¬ 
tends  the  FHA  appraised  the 
home  in  July,  1969  for  $10,850, 
although  it  was  actually  worth 
much  less. 

The  lawsuit  names  FHA  di¬ 
rector  Carroll  G.  Oakes  of 
Knoxville;  George  Gregson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Nashville  FHA 
office  which  operates  under 
Oakes,  and  Eugene  Gulledge, 
assistant  secretary  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  FHA  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  said  the  Ten- 
nes.sean  asked  both  orally, 
through  a  reporter,  and  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  information  several 
times.  The  suit  said  Oakes  first 
said  the  information  would  be 
provided,  then  said  it  would 
not  be. 

• 

Burrow  retires 

Production  Superintendent 
William  C.  Burrow  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing 
Corporation  was  honored  with 
a  company  retirement  dinner 
March  31.  .Among  those  present 
was  former  Kentucky  Gov. 
A.  B.  (Happy)  Chandler  who 
had  appointed  Burrow  Ken¬ 
tucky  state  industrial  relations 
commissioner  in  1936,  a  post 
which  Burrow  filled  for  10 
years. 

• 

(’.apeii  rejoins  Copley 

Richard  G.  Capen,  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  will  rejoin 
the  Copley  Newspapers  as  a 
vicepresident  at  LaJolla,  Calif, 
headquarters  May  1.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  in  January,  1969  as  Dep¬ 
uty  Assistant  Secretary  for 
public  affairs,  he  served  eight 
years  as  corporate  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 


Unions  billed 
in  boycotting 

Three  unions  found  guilty  of 
violating  court  orders  in  the 
printers’  strike  against  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  have  been  ordered  to 
pay  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  $21,179  for  court 
costs  and  expenses. 

The  unions  announced  plans 
to  appeal  this  ruling  by  Judge 
William  T.  Sweigert.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  found  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Area  printers  and  two 
teamster  locals  guilty  of  violat¬ 
ing  an  injunction  by  imposing  a 
secondary  boycott  against  the 
I-J  advertisers. 

In  announcing  the  NLRB  pay¬ 
ment  order,  Sweigert  denied  the 
rights  of  the  I-J,  which  seeks 
$83,000 ;  the  Food  Employers 
Council,  representing  several 
Marin  markets  and  asks  $27,- 
000,  and  the  city  of  San  Rafael, 
which  claims  $25,000,  to  present 
individual  claims  against  the 
unions  at  this  time. 

The  court  advised  the  three 
claimants  they  are  eligible  to 
bring  separate  actions  later 
under  a  U.S.  government  code 
which  gives  redress  to  anyone 
injured  by  secondary  boycotts. 

The  unions  previously  were 
ordered  to  pay  $25,000  each  for 
violation  of  Sweigert ’s  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  boycott  activity. 
Three  union  officials  have  been 
placed  on  probation  for  a  year 
for  boycott  participation. 

• 

Kalman  Seigel  heads 
Society  of  Silurians 

Kalman  Seigel,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Ne^c 
York  Times  and  editor  of  the 
Times’  Letters  to  the  Editoi*, 
was  elected  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Silurians,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  past  and  present 
newspapermen  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Silurians  April 
14.  He  succeeds  William  R. 
Hart,  a  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  as  president. 

Other  officers  are;  Oliver 
Pilat,  first  vicepre.sident;  Leo 
J.  Margolin,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Charles  B.  Crisman, 
treasurer;  Charles  Speaks,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Victor  House, 
counsel. 

• 

Son  in  father^s  job 

Anthony  C.  Berardi  Jr.  has 
been  named  to  a  new  post,  di¬ 
rector  of  photography,  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Today,  and  Joseph  P. 
Mastruzzo  Sr.,  is  now'  chief 
photographer.  Masti-uzzo  .suc- 
ceds  Anthony  Berardi  Sr.,  who 
retired. 
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looft  at  the  exclusive  aimwy-savh^  hatuns! 


Significantly  lower  chemical  costs. 
Consumes  less  —  uses  inexpensive 
trichlorethylene,  readily  available 
anywhere,  rather  than  costly  branded 
solvents. 

Processes  120  newspaper  page  plates  an 
hour.  8000  plates  between  cleanings. 

Fully  automated.  Control  console  puts 
everything  you  need  at  your  fingertips  for 
greatest  operating  efficiency  —  pressure 
gauge,  plate  counter,  manual  operating 
buttons  —  lights  that  indicate  when  to 
start  up,  add  solvent,  and  others  that  give 
you  vapor  and  heat  conditions. 

Excellent  operating  environment  —  no 
vapor,  no  odors. 

Back-up  heating  units.  Micro-Metal  Plate 
Processor  U  has  four  heating  elements  but 
can  operate  on  two  in  an  emergency. 

Two  manual  emergency  back-up  systems. 


In  fact,  all  automatic  features  can  be 
handled  manually,  if  ever  necessary,  to 
maintain  production. 

Maintenance  is  uncomplicated.  Unit  has 
electrical  plug-in  modules,  standard  union 
connections. 

Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor!!  even  has  a 
separator  which  assures  clean  solvent, 
essential  to  clean  plates  and  long 
processor  life. 

More  sturdily  built  for  high  speed, 
dependable  developing  of  quality  zinc 
printing  plates. 

Write  for  a  list  of  major  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  have 
installed  the  Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor!!. 
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Another  100  million  line  year...and 


In  1970,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  (morning, 
evening  and  Sunday)  carried  more  than  100  million  lines  of  advertising.  The  actual 
total  was  101,270,847  lines.  Only  one  other  newspaper  combination  in  the  U.S. 
exceeded  the  100  million  mark  last  year,  the  Miami  Herald  and  News. 

Circulation  now’  exceeds  200,000  daily,  200,000  Sunday— after  the  greatest  gains 
of  all  Northern  California  newspapers. 


Metro  San 


MfTRO 

SAN  jose 


Metro  San  lose  takes  the  lead  in 
retail  sales  in  Northern  California! 


Now  ahead  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  in  total 
taxable  retail  sales... in  sales  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise  ...  in  home  furnishings  and  appliances . . . 
building  materials . . .  automotive  group.  In  apparel 
store  sales,  second  only  to  San  Francisco. 

IN  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  PER  HOUSEHOLD,  among 
million-or-over  population  metro  areas  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara 
County)  ranks  second  highest  in  the  U.S.  It  has  nearly  twice  as 
many  $15,000-and-up  households  as  San  Francisco,  almost  half  again 
Oakland's. 

It  generates  more  airline  passengers,  buys  more  new  cars  than  either 
San  Francisco  or  Oakland. 

Dollars  spent  currently  on  new  construction  in  Metro  San  Jose  al¬ 
most  equal  San  Francisco’s  and  Oakland’s  combined. 

Apply  any  other  yardstick  and  you’ll  see  Metro  San  Jose  as  the 
number  one  market  in  Northern  California. 


Ask  your  Million  Market  Newspapers’  representative  for  further 
information,  especially  (if  you  haven’t  seen  it)  for  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  forecast  to  1980  on  the  San  Francisco  A.D.l. 
Or  write  the  Mercury  and  News  Marketing  Dept. ,750  Ridder  Park 
Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95131. 


Sources:  Media  Records.  U.  S.  Department  of  Com* 
merce.  California  State  Board  of  Equalization.  Stan* 
ford  Research  Institute.  Sales  Management.  All 
references  to  Oakland  apply  to  its  entire  county. 
Alameda.  San  Francisco  city  and  county  are  one  and 
the  same. 


the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News,  two  of  the  Ridder  Newspapers,  are  members  of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Blair  will  head 
Times  PR  staff; 
Taubkin  retires 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  New 
York  Times  Company,  Will  re¬ 
tire  on  May  1. 

William  G.  Blair  has  been 
named  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Times. 

Taubkin,  64,  is  retiring  after 
more  than  35  years  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  work 
in  the  newspaper  business.  A 
native  of  New  York  City,  he 
studied  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  at  New  York 
University.  Before  joining  the 
New  York  Times  promotion  de- 
liartment  as  a  copywTiter  in 
1934,  he  spent  six  years  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  News  and  as  Texas 
coi'respondent  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

During  World  War  II,  he 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
London  edition  of  Stars  & 
Stripes.  After  the  war,  he  was 
promotion  director  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspajjer  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  rejoined  the  Times  in 
1947  as  i)romotion  manager,  be¬ 
coming  i)romotion  director  in 
196(b  When  the  Times  public 
relations  department  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1969,  he  was  named  its 
director. 

During  the  1940’s  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  Promotion  column  in 
E&P  under  the  byline  of  T.  S. 
Irvin. 

Taubkin  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  a 
member  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ANPA. 

Blair,  45,  is  a  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  After  graduation  from 
Princeton  Univ'ersity  in  1950, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the 


Taubkin  Blair 

Kayisas  City  (Mo.)  Star  as  a 
reporter.  In  1953  he  became  a 
meml)er  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  wrote 
under  the  byline  of  W.  Granger 
Blair,  covering  local  and  foreign 
beats. 

On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  was  named  employe 
communications  manager  and,  a 
year  later,  manager  of  the 
newly  established  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  During 
World  War  II,  he  seiwed  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

• 

E^tabrook  leaves 
Washington  Post 

Robert  Estabrook  has  retired 
from  the  Washington  Post  to 
devote  his  time  to  publishing 
the  weekly  Lakeville  (Conn.) 
Joumial  with  his  wife,  Mary 
Lou.  They  bought  the  4,400- 
ABC  paper  in  Januarj'. 

Estabrook,  who  began  his 
career  on  a  weekly  in  Michigan, 
has  held  several  assignments 
during  his  25  years  with  the 
Post.  He  was  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  from  1963  to  1961 
w'hen  he  went  to  London.  He  be¬ 
came  as  associate  editor  on  his 
return  and  served  as  corres¬ 
pondent  at  the  United  Nations. 
• 

Controller  retires 

William  A.  Larson,  former 
chief  accountant  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  retired  this  week.  He 
has  been  succeeded  as  controller 
of  the  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Trust  by  G.  H.  Geenert,  for¬ 
mer  chief  accountant  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today. 


Llewellyn  fills 
new  operations 
post  in  Lincoln 

Adam  G.  Llewellyn,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers,  has  been  elected 
general  manager  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  official  of  the  Journal- 
Star  Printing  Co.,  publishers 
of  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

In  announcing  the  election, 
the  board  of  directors  said  the 
newly  created  office  will  permit 
a  single  operating  head  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  to  integrate  the 
many  departments  and  their 
more  than  420  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Llewellyn’s  election  com¬ 
pletes  the  corporate  changes  in 
the  Journal-Star  Printing  Co. 
occasioned  by  the  retirement  of 
Fred  and  Joe  W.  Seacrest  from 
lx)th  their  corporate  and  op¬ 
erating  positions. 

The  new  office  of  general 
manager  leaves  unchanged  the 
provision  of  the  news  and  ed¬ 
itorial  content  of  the  Lincoln 
Journal  and  of  the  Lincoln 
Star  by  those  separate  staffs. 
Those  staffs,  rather  than  the 
general  manager,  will  continue 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  news, 
editorial  opinion,  community 
affairs,  and  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  of  each  of  the  news¬ 
papers  published  by  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

*  *  * 

Wallace  F.  Piascik,  for¬ 
merly  on  advertising  staff,  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin — ^to  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff,  Groton 
(Conn.)  News. 

*  •  * 

Jonathan  Von  Ranson  — 
resigned  as  managing  editor. 
West  Hartford  (Conn.)  News, 
to  become  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  public  relations.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum  of  Hartford. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Rouse — promoted  to 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Rec¬ 
ord.  J 

*  •  * 

Kenneth  E.  Martin — ap¬ 

pointed  superintendent  of  the 
stereotype  department  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ralph  B.  Schlegel- 
MILCH,  who  retired  after  46 
years  with  Booth  Newspapers. 
Charles  H.  Schauer— named 
assistant  superintendent. 


-people 


PHILIP  GARY  WARNER,  an  as¬ 
sistant  attorney  general  of  Texas, 
has  assumed  new  duties  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  He  worked  for  the 
Chronicle  as  a  reporter  before 
going  into  law. 

*  *  * 

Carl  F.  Schroegel,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  Conference 
of  Circulation  Executives.  He 
succeeds  Donald  L.  Martz, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette.  William  J.  Kelly, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  is 
secretary. 

*  *  * 

Murlin  Spencer,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Fairbanks  (Alas¬ 
ka)  News-Miner,  has  been 
named  editor  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Evening  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ned  Thomas,  who  joined 
the  News  from  co-publishership 
of  the  Moses  Lake  (Wash.) 
Columbia  Basin  News  when  that 
daily  was  sold  to  Scripps  League 
Newspapers. 

*  * 

Nancy  A.  Klaffky,  1970 
graduate  of  Wheaton  College — 
to  news  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Don  Lund,  formerly  court  re¬ 
porter,  San  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une — assigned  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  Copley  News 
Service  to  represent  the  Union 
and  Tribune. 

«  4>  * 

William  A.  King,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Twin  Falls 
(Ida.)  Times-News  since  1964; 
previously  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  newspapers  in 

Alaska — retired. 

«  «  « 

Everett  Swingle,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Berlin  (Wis.) 
Citizen,  has  retired  after  46 
years  in  journalism.  He  was 
farm  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  14  years. 


media 

brokers 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 

Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio.  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 
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Editorial  changes 
on  Hoiles  newspapers 

Clennell  C.  Wilkinson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register,  for  15  years, 
has  retired.  Two  new  positions 
were  created  by  publisher  C.  H. 
i  Hoiles  to  replace  him.  Execu- 
1  tive  editor  and  editorial  page 
•  director  is  James  Dean,  form¬ 
erly  news  editor;  and  the  new 
managing  editor  is  Michael 
'  Maloney,  formerly  assistant 
'  ME. 

!  “Wilk,”  who  joined  the  Reg¬ 
ister,  headquarters  of  the  20- 
member  Freedom  Newspapers, 
in  1944,  was  named  managing 
editor  by  the  chain’s  late  found¬ 
er  R.  C.  Hoiles  in  1956,  after 
a  stint  as  county  courthouse  re- 
■  porter.  He  came  to  the  Register 
I  from  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

I  Dean  joined  the  Register  in 
1962  after  having  held  the 
posts  of  managing  editor  of  the 
Patnpa  (Tex.)  Daily  Neivs, 
managing  editor  of  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  Netvs,  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Maloney  joined  the  Register 
in  1956  and  was  trained  in  the 
various  departments  of  the 
newspaper. 

More  revamping  of  the  news 
department  was  announced  by 
Dean,  with  Pat  O.  Riley  step¬ 
ping  from  city  editor  to  the 
new  post  of  news  director. 

*  *  * 

Ci,AiR  Goodwin,  Joplin  Globe 
— new  chairman  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  AP  Wire  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tony  Guinta,  reporter  for 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Journal  for  23  years;  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  50  years — retired. 
*  «  * 

Jim  Miller  has  returned  to 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Nebr.)  Daily  Neivs. 
Carl  Sanders  has  joined  the 
News  ad  staff  from  the  Grand 
Island  Independent. 

*  ^ 

Edward  Freska  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  has  joined  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  an 
artist-editor,  working  in  the 
graphic  department  under  the 
new'  director,  Marvin  M. 
Greene. 

if  *  tf 

John  D.  Huckabee,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mid- 
Cities  Daily  Neivs  at  Hurst, 
Texas  since  1969,  has  been 
given  additional  responsibilities 
as  manager  of  the  classified  ad 


department.  Gus  Lintiiicum, 
recent  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  has 
been  named  to  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  and  Jan  Chamber- 
lain,  retail  department  ad  rep¬ 
resentative,  has  been  reassigned 
to  classified  display  sales. 

«  *  * 

Gloria  Brown  Anderson  — 
named  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Magazine.  She  joined 
the  staff  in  March  1970  as  mag¬ 
azine  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Patricia  Jones,  form¬ 
erly  w'ith  the  Amherst  (Mass.) 
Record — to  Farmington  Valley 
Herald,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  design  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Ronald  S.  Patrick,  formerly 
in  electronics — named  assistant 
comptroller  for  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  Charles  Zos- 
LAW  is  comptroller. 

*  *  ♦ 

P.  Anthony  Ridder,  business 
manager,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
.Mercury-News,  received  the  an¬ 
nual  Young  Man  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  San  Jose 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Fowler  retiring 

Basil  Fowler  is  retiring  from  ! 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  1  i 
after  more  than  35  years  of  I 
service  in  the  advertising  de- 1 
partment.  He  began  his  career  i 
in  newspaper  ad  sales  with  the  i 
Toledo  News-Bee  in  1928. 

*  *  « 

Bruce  E.  Henderson,  former  i 
Dallas  Times  Herald  staffer,  AP  I 
correspondent  in  Argentina  and  | 
Latin  America  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Time  and  Life —  i 
now  manager  of  news  media  ’ 
relations  for  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

«  *  « 

David  Elliott,  feature  writer 
and  movie  reviewer — named  j 
film  critic  of  the  Chicago  Daily  , 
News,  Sam  Lesner,  entertain- 1 
ment  writer,  will  cover  the  night 
life  field. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Dickerson  —  named 
sales  manager  for  agency  rela¬ 
tions,  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times.  Robert  Herz- 
FELD — designated  sales  manager 
for  national  advertising. 

*  «  * 

Howard  Jacobs,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  columnist — the 
first  Alex  Waller  Award  for 
excellence  in  journalism  given 
by  the  Press  Club  of  New 
Orleans. 


Who  1$ 
ROBIN 
ADAMS 
SLOAN? 
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Delta  is  an 
air  line  run  by 
professionals, 
like  George 
RosS)  Captain. 
19yearswith 
Delta.  17,000 
hours,  over  6 
million  miles 
in  a  Delta 
cockpit.  When 
you’re  flying 
it’s  nice  to 
know  there’s 
a  George  Ross 
upfront. 


Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 
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Columnisl^  vMri'I'h  a  |»rom#ecl  record  os  readership  builders: 


WILLIAM  F.  BUCKLEY,  JR.  (On  The  Right) -A 

Conservative  even  the  Liberals  read— and  re¬ 
spect. 


MARIANNE  MEANS  (Marianne  Means’  Wash¬ 
ington) -Her  columns  often  become  the  next 
day's  headlines. 


HELOISE  (Hints  From  Heloise)— The  most 
widely  read  household  advice  feature  in  his¬ 
tory. 


PHYLLIS  BATTELLE  (Assignment:  America)— A 
columnist  with  a  distinctly  personal  touch  that 
appeals  to  the  whole  family. 


I|»  Vo«f  S-T- 


E-T-C-H  Voui 


KEVIN  P.  PHILLIPS— The  man  who  discovered 
America’s  Silent  Majority. 


BOB  CONSIDINE  (On  The  Line)-0ne  of  the 
world’s  best-known  reporters. 


JIM  BISHOP  (Jim  Bishop:  Reporter)— Best¬ 
selling  author  and  a  famous  newspaper  by-line. 


JOHN  P.  ROCHE  (A  Word  Edgewise...)- Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Politics  and  History  and  former  White 
House  adviser. 


W  fea*u 


■nna 


Between  Us -a  highly  promotable  once-a-week  column 
that  builds  a  faithful  following  among  parents-espe- 
cially  those  Young  Marrieds  who  comprise  the  very 
best  kind  of  readers.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Already  appearing  in  such  leading  newspapers  as 
the  Philadelphia  INQUIRER,  St.  Louis  POST-DISPATCH, 
Washington  POST,  Boston  RECORD  AMERICAN,  Chicago 
TODAY,  Detroit  FREE  PRESS,  Seattle  POST-INTELLI¬ 
GENCER,  Baltimore  NEWS  AMERICAN,  Houston  CHRON¬ 
ICLE,  San  Antonio  LIGHT,  Miami  HERALD. 
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HELOISE 


BUCKLEY 


BATTELLE 


THE  new  commentator  for  this  NEW  ERA. 
A  3-times-a-week  column  by  a  brilliant  col¬ 
lege  professor  and  political  authority,  a 
former  consultant  to  both  Richard  Nixon 
and  Ronald  Reagan. 

In  such  newspapers  as  Chicago  TODAY, 
Boston  HERALD  TRAVELER,  Columbus 
DISPATCH,  Indianapolis  STAR,  Phoenix 
REPUBLIC,  New  Haven  REGISTER,  Jack¬ 
sonville  TIMES-UNION,  Honolulu  STAR- 
BULLETIN,  Tulsa  TRIBUNE,  Richmond 
NEWS  LEADER,  Tampa  TIMES. 


Ted  Shearer’s  comic  starring  a  youngster 
unlike  any  other  character  in  the  comics, 
portrayed  with  the  sensitivity  only  a  black 
artist  could  achieve. 

Already  in  such  newspapers  as  the 
Washington  STAR,  Philadelphia  NEWS, 
Boston  RECORD  AMERICAN,  Seattle  POST¬ 
INTELLIGENCER,  Chicago  TODAY,  Miami 
HERALD,  Columbus  DISPATCH,  Providence 
BULLETIN,  Newark  EVENING  NEWS,  Nor¬ 
folk  LEDGER-STAR. 


BEETLE  BAILEY— Mort  Walker’s  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  delight,  appearing  in  1148  newspapers. 


^^ife^'^^BLONDIE— Chic  Young’s  undisputed  champ 
of  comic  features.  In  1635  newspapers. 

STEVE  CANYON  —The  world’s  most  famous  ad- 
venture  strip.  Superbly  written  and  drawn  by 
Milton  Caniff. 

ARCHIE- Bob  Montana’s  teen-agers.  A  smash 
r  5  hit  in  the  comic  pages,  on  TV  and  in  records. 


HI  &  LOIS— Mort  Walker  and  Dik  Browne  hila 
riously  mirror  a  modern  young  family. 


BARNEY  GOOGLE  &  SNUFFY  SMITH- Fred  Lass- 
well’s  comic  classic,  bigger  and  better  than 
ever. 


REDEYE— The  wackiest  Injun  in  the  mild  mild 
West.  By  Gordon  Bess. 


TIGER-Bud  Blake’s  fastest-growing  kid  strip 
in  the  comics  field. 


THE  PHANTOM  — An  adventure  strip  famed 
throughout  the  world.  By  Lee  Falk  and  Sy  Barry. 


BUZ  SAWYER -Roy  Crane's  exciting  exploits 
of  a  trouble-shooter. 


R.  K.  ROGERS,  General  Sales  Director 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 7  Area  Code  212  682-  5600 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


SYNDICATE 


Would  you  call  this 
Dry  Mat  the  finest 
on  the  market? 

HUNDREDS  OF 
STEREOTYPERS  DOI 

Certified  Syndicate  Dry  Mats  are  highly 
specialized  products.  Our  Research  and 
Development  has  specified  the  quality  of  the 
paper  pulp,  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
fiber,  impressibility  and  degree  of  moisture 
necessary  for  the  best  molding  qualities. 
Result:  sharp,  clear  halftones  and  type 
matter  in  all  your  duplicates.  No  wonder 
stereo  men  and  their  bosses  praise 
Certified  Syndicate.  You  will,  too! 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  “P”,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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Newspapermen  slowly  changed 
their  attitudes  when  they  re¬ 
alized  the  Council  was  an  ef¬ 
fective  safety  valve,  giving  the 
public  an  outlet  for  complaints. 
They  particularly  appreciated 
the  fact  that  the  safety  valve 
was  in  their  own  hands — free 
of  governmental  control.  They 
were  further  reassured  to  hear 
the  chairman  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  declare,  ‘  The  work  of  the 
Press  Council  in  challenging 
encroachments  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  just  as  import¬ 
ant  as  its  work  in  maintaining 
standards.” 

The  most  significant  turning 
point  in  the  long  struggle  to 
win  the  respect  of  journalists 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public 
was  the  reorganization  in  1963. 
At  that  time  the  Council 
adopted  a  new  constitution 
which  opened  the  door  to  lay 
membership.  Originally  all 
members  of  the  Council  w'ere 
required  to  be  working  news¬ 
men  or  directors  of  news  organ¬ 
izations;  outsiders  were  strictly 
barred. 

Ixtrd  Devlin’s  leadership 

A  membership  formula  had 
been  devised  whereby  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  news  organizations,  such 
as  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists,  elected  a 
total  of  20  members.  The  new 
plan  called  for  the  Council  to 
I  choose  five  additional  members 
!  as  ‘‘representatives  of  the 
I  public.”  In  addition,  a  non- 
j  journalist  was  to  be  selected 
;  as  chairman.  All  members  were 
to  serve  three-year  terms  and 
'  to  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

Lord  Devlin,  a  distinguished 
I  judge,  served  as  chairman  of 
I  the  reorganized  Council  for  five 
years,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  his  statesmanlike  leader¬ 
ship  was  a  highly  important 
factor  in  improving  the  stature 
of  the  organization. 

H.  J.  Bradley,  deputy  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Press  Council,  said 
the  lay  members  have  been 
carefully  chosen  and  have  been 
valuable  assets.  They  have  ex¬ 
cellent  attendance  records  at 
metings,  have  been  eager  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  workings  of  the  press  and 
its  problems,  and  have  exer¬ 
cised  their  judgment  conscienti¬ 
ously.  They  have  never  engaged 
in  bloc  voting. 

The  Council  must  hold  meet¬ 
ings  at  least  five  times  a  year, 
I  and  the  chairman  is  authorized 
I  to  call  special  sessions  when 
warranted.  As  with  many  other 
i  organizations,  there  is  a  per¬ 
manent  office  staff  handling  the 


burdensome  day-to-day  work  at 
the  Council’s  headquarters  in 
London. 

The  council  secretary  and 
two  deputy  .secretaries  stepped 
into  their  full-time  positions 
after  having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  experience.  The 
operating  expenses  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are  covered  by  the  eight 
professional  organizations  rep¬ 
resented  thereon;  the  total  is 
now  almost  $50,000  per  year. 

Three  main  purposes 

Although  the  constitution 
lists  seven  purposes  of  the 
Council,  Secretary  Noel  S.  Paul 
places  greatest  emphasis  on 
these  three:  (1)  to  adjudicate 
complaints  against  newspapers, 
(2)  to  issue  declarations  and 
work  toward  the  maintenance 
of  high  journalistic  standards, 
and  (3)  to  use  an  influence  on 
legislation  that  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Paul  believes  that  the  legis¬ 
lative  function  is  an  extremely 
important  one  that  could  not 
be  given  proper  emphasis  in 
the  past.  The  Council’s  budget 
was  so  small  until  recent  years 
there  simply  was  not  enough 
money  and  manpower  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  beyond  the 
processing  of  complaints.  The 
Council  now  has  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Sub- Committee;  how¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  work  neces¬ 
sarily  falls  on  the  paid  adminis¬ 
trative  staff.  Useful  infonnation 
has  been  furnished  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  committees  working 
on  proposed  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  the  press,  and  Paul  says 
the  Council  intends  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  work  in  this 
area  in  the  future. 

Of  all  the  functions  of  the 
Council  the  one  that  attracts  by 
far  the  most  attention  is  the 
processing  of  complaints.  Most 
of  the  complaints  are  directed 
against  newspapers,  but  a  few 
are  aimed  at  magazines.  While 
the  Press  Council  is  perhaps 
commonly  thought  of  as  a  news¬ 
paper  organization,  one  of  the 
eight  supporting  groups  is  the 
Periodical  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  61  adjudications  now 
summarized  in  the  Council’s 
annual  report  for  1969,  only 
five  involved  magazines  or  trade 
journals. 

Radio  and  tv  outside 

Radio  and  television  are  not 
included.  In  the  closing  months 
of  1970  there  was  a  widespread 
movement  in  Britain  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  broad¬ 
casting  council  similar  to  the 
one  serving  the  press.  A  number 
of  leading  newspapers  carried 
editorials  supporting  this  pro¬ 
posal — thus  giving  further  evi- 
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on  a  dear  day... 


we  won’t  need  Gil  Bailey 


BUT  THAT  DAY  IS  NOWHERE  IN  SIGHT 


Gil  Bailey 
IP-T  Ecology  Editor 


The  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press-Telegram’s  ecology  editor  wrote: 

.  .there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  no-smog  day  in  Southern  California.  Even  on 
those  rare  days  when  the  winds  cleanse,  or  the  rains  wash  the  air .  .  .  air 
pollution  is  with  the  millions  who  live  in  this  area.” 

This  disturbing  statement  began  Gil's  first  multi-part  series  on  air  pollu¬ 
tion  in  this  area.  He  hit  hard.  He  reported  that  cars  weren't  the  only  heavy 
polluters  —  that  industry  must  also  take  much  of  the  blame.  He  exposed  the 
bureaucratic  inefficiency  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  that  has  allowed  it 
to  do  nothing  more  than  slow  the  spread  of  smog.  And,  he  reported  that 
present  automobile  emission  controls  have  very  possibly  done  more  harm  than 
good.  He  presented  an  anti-smog  battleplan. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
State  Legislature  commending  his  efforts  and  applauding  his  directness.  When 
Gil's  second  series  of  articles  was  published,  the  county  called  for  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  ordered  its  environmental  and  scientific  committees  to  look  into  the 
inadequacies  reported  in  these  articles.  The  APCD  tightened  its  regulations  on 
industry  and  stepped  up  its  enforcement  efforts  directly  after  the  first  set  of 
articles  appeared.  And  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  they  went  to  court  to 
stop  major  polluters. 

Gil's  regularly  featured  column  in  the  IP-T,  "Down  to  Earth",  is  an 
important  part  of  our  local  news  coverage. 


INDEPENDENT,  PRESS-TELEGRAM 

Long  Beach,  California 

down  •  to  -  earth  reporting 
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dence  of  newspaper  acceptance 
of  the  Press  Council’s  role. 

Any  reader  of  a  periodical  or 
any  news  source  can  file  a  com¬ 
plaint  if  he  believes  there  has 
iieen  a  violation  of  pood  journal¬ 
istic  practices  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  or  the  non-publication  of 
material  or  in  the  professional 
conduct  of  press  representa¬ 
tives.  However,  procedural 
steps  have  been  established 
which  tend  to  slow  dowm  crack¬ 
pots  or  impetuous  complaints 
who  would  like  to  fire  off  hasty 
accusations  without  adequate 
grounds  or  without  thought  of 
the  consequences. 

First,  the  pei  son  must  inform 
the  editor  of  the  paper  of  the 


specific  details  of  his  grievance 
and  give  the  editor  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deal  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  at  firsthand.  Then,  if  the 
complainant  is  not  satisfied,  he 
must  send  the  Council  a  state¬ 
ment  of  complaint,  copies  of 
his  correspondence  with  the 
editor,  the  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  that  contains  the  objec¬ 
tionable  matter,  names  and 
addresses  of  the  witnesses  if 
there  are  any  appropriate  to 
a  given  situation,  and  any 
other  supporting  evidence  that 
is  relevant. 

One  very  significant  advant¬ 
age  to  newspapers  is  that  the 
Council’s  procedure  discourages 
libel  actions.  The  Council  makes 
clear  it  will  not  deal  with  any 
complaint  if  legal  proceedings 
have  been  started  or  threatened. 
If  a  person  thinks  he  has  been 
wronged  so  grievously  that  he 
deserves  monetary  damages,  he 


can  go  to  court;  but  he  cannot 
travel  both  avenues  at  the  same 
time.  Therefore,  it  is  generally 
agreed  the  Council  has  averted 
many  libel  suits,  thus  saving 
time  and  money  for  newspapers 
and  for  members  of  the  public. 

Adminislralivc  work 

The  Council’s  administrative 
staff  is  able  to  dispose  of  many 
complaints  satisfactorily  with¬ 
out  carrying  them  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  Council  for 
adjudication.  For  example,  the 
secretary  may  be  able  to  point 
out  to  a  complainant  that  his 
case  is  quite  similar  to  others 
in  which  the  Council  has  pre¬ 
viously  upheld  newspapers.  The 
records  show  that  more  than 
thi*ee-fourths  of  the  accusations 
are  dropped  before  they  reach 
the  stage  of  a  Council  hearing. 
The  Council  has  been  receiving 
around  400  complaints  annual¬ 
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ly  in  recent  years,  but  the 
actual  number  of  cases  adjudi¬ 
cated  in  1969  was  only  61.  For 
the  two  years  prior  to  that 
there  were  88  and  82. 

Even  after  a  case  survives 
all  the  preliminary  stages  there 
is  a  better  than  fifty-fifty 
chance  the  Council  will  reject 
the  complaint  and  issue  an  ad¬ 
judication  statement  favorable 
to  the  newspaper.  During  four 
of  the  past  six  years  the  record 
shows  more  than  half  of  the 
Council’s  rulings  were  favorable 
to  the  publications  against 
which  the  complaints  had  been 
directed. 

For  the  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  that  are  pursued 
to  the  end  and  in  which  the 
Council  finds  the  newspaper  has 
not  followed  good  journalistic 
practices,  what  penalties  are 
there?  No  paper  is  suppressed. 

No  eidtor  goes  to  prison.  No 
fines  are  levded.  No  one  is  com- 
peled  to  pay  damages.  The  only 
real  penalty  is  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  The  editor  who 
values  the  confidence  of  his 
readers  and  the  respect  of  fel¬ 
low  journalists  will  obviously 
not  be  happy  about  publicity 
given  to  unethical  practices. 

Newspapers  are  expected  to 
publish  Council  adjudications  of 
complaints  in  which  they  are 
involved,  but  there  is  no  law 
compelling  them  to  do  so.  The 
success  of  the  voluntary  aspects 
of  the  system  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  there  have  been  only 
I  five  times  in  the  hundreds  of 
cases  considered  during  a  16- 
year  period  that  a  newspaper 
has  refused  to  print  the  Coun- 
j  cil’s  adjudicatory  statement. 

Sensational  ease 

The  most  sensational  case  the 
i  Press  Council  has  handled  in 
the  past  two  years  was  the  one 
involving  the  memoirs  of  Chris- 
j  tine  Keeler,  the  call  girl  who 
j  was  a  central  figure  in  the  sex 
and  security  scandal  that 
rocked  London  officialdom  earli¬ 
er  in  this  decade.  Although  the 
scandal  had  been  covered  in 
copious  detail  six  years  earlier 
and  had  now  became  ancient 
history  by  most  editorial  yard¬ 
sticks,  the  News  of  the  World 
I  decided  to  pay  Miss  Keeler  a 
sizable  sum  for  a  rehashed 
I  series  of  her  sin-and-tell  ex- 
I  periences. 

j  The  Press  Council  issued  a 
statement  criticizing  the  paper 
I  for  commercial  exploitation  of 
i  sensational  material  that  was 
j  no  longer  truly  newsworthy. 
The  Press  Council  had  previ¬ 
ously  gone  on  record  concern- 
i  ing  “cheque-book  journalism,’’ 
not  with  a  hasty  off-the-cuff 
pronouncement,  but  with  a 
Declaration  of  Principle  drafted 
j  by  a  special  committee.  The 
'  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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Our  52.4%  increase  in  circulation  from  I960  to  1970 
ranks  us  1st  in  the  South  -  and  in  newspapers  of 
100,000  circulation  or  more  we  are  5th  in  the 
United  States. 


Orlando  Sentinel  ■  Orlando  Evening  Star 

Orlando,  Florida 
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committee  sent  drafts  of  the 
jiroposed  statement  to  a  num- 
i)er  of  leading  journalists,  in¬ 
cluding  editors  of  all  the  na¬ 
tional  dailies.  They  were  invited 
to  send  their  suggestions  or  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  draft¬ 
ing  committee  in  order  to  make 
sure  the  final  statement  would 
he  professionally  sound  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  responsible  journal¬ 
ists.  As  result  of  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  almost  all  newspapers 
accepted  the  Declaration  of 
Principle  and  lived  up  to  it. 

One  of  the  many  editorials 
supporting  the  Council  on  the 
Keeler  case  said  in  pai't:  “This 
is  not  the  work  of  journalists 
hut  of  money-grubl)ers.  It  is  on 
the  level  of  the  Cairo  dirty 
postcard  seller — and  just  as 
laudable.” 

Cheque-book  jf»umalisni 

In  another  case  of  “cheque¬ 
book  journalism,”  the  Council 
strongly  criticized  a  newspaper 
for  paying  an  acknowledged 
traitor  for  his  confessional 
“Why  I  Betrayed  My  Country.” 

Picture  stealing,  fabricated 
direct  quotations,  distorted 
statements,  inaccurate  facts, 


misleading  headliners,  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  try  to  present  both  sides 
of  a  controversial  situation  are 
among  the  practices  that  the 
Council  has  condemned.  If  care¬ 
ful  investigation  reveals  an  oc¬ 
casional  situation  in  which  a 
reporter  has  been  flagrantly  dis¬ 
honest,  the  Council  has  gone  on 
record  with  firm  disapproval  of 
unprofessional  behavior. 

In  a  sijecific  instance  in  196fi, 
this  adjudication  was  released 
for  publication:  “The  Press 
Council  finds  that  the  intei’view 
was  fabricated  by  the  writer 
concerned,  who  is  condemned  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  reporter  was 
identified  by  name. 

Although  the  Council  has  no 
direct  powers  of  penalization 
against  newsmen  or  the  papers 
they  represent,  there  have  been 
a  few  instances  where  carefully 
documented  findings  of  flagrant 
misconduct  or  gross  incompet¬ 
ence  have  led  to  firings  or  even 
terminations  of  careers  in  the 
profession. 

Because  of  their  own  profes¬ 
sional  backgrounds  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  occupational  hazards 
of  newsgathering.  Council  mem¬ 
bers  appear  to  have  leaned  over 
backwards  not  to  uphold  com¬ 
plaints  if  they  have  any  doubts 
in  their  minds  whatever.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  read¬ 
ers  or  news  sources  have  ques- 
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standard  is  clearly  set  and  each 
journalist  is  given  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  it  will  be  observed 
by  his  competitors,  he  will  ob¬ 
serve  it  too.” 

However,  there  is  nothing 
compulsory  about  the  guidelines, 
and  the  Council  keeps  flexible, 
carefully  considering  each  situa¬ 
tion  on  its  own  merits.  As  the 
years  pass  by,  the  Council  has 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
study  cases  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions  and  to  make 
decisions  accordingly.  This  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  in 
certain  areas  of  taste  where  the 
Counciil  has  been  cognizant  of 
changing  societal  standards. 

Observers  generally  agree 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
success  of  the  British  Press 
Council  depends  upon  the  trust, 
the  good  will,  and  the  respect  it 
inspires  in  the  Press.  Newspa¬ 
permen  are  proud  the  Council  is 
a  voluntary  organization — free 
of  governmental  control — cre¬ 
ated  and  operated  by  the  Press 
itself. 

tUf  Hi 

(In  a  second  article  Professor 
Brown  will  review  .some  of  the 
Press  Council’s  important  ad¬ 
judications.) 

Thomson  paper  has 
historical  edition 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  has 
given  a  facsimile  copy  of  a  19.')- 
year-old  British  newspaper — the 
Chester  Chronicle — to  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  Walter  H.  Annenberg. 
The  paper,  which  Thomson 
owns,  renorted  the  events  of 
July  4,  1776  in  Philadelphia,  six- 
weeks  after  they  occurred — and 
on  Page  2. 

The  Chronicle  has  printed  .500 
copies  of  its  August  23,  1776, 
issue  for  sale  to  Americans  in 
connection  with  the  observance 
of  the  nation’s  Bicentennial.  An¬ 
nenberg  received  the  first  copy. 
He  is  a  former  owner  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

• 

ComCorp  reports 
gain  in  earnings 

ComCorp.,  Cleevland-based 
publisher  of  Sun  Newspapers, 
reports  1970  net  income  as 
$116,419,  or  15  cents  a  share, 
including  an  extraordinary  gain 
of  10  cents  a  share,  compared 
with  a  net  loss  of  $11,792,  or  3- 
cents  a  share,  including  an 
extraordinary  loss  of  1-cent  a 
share,  was  $116,419,  or  15  cents 
a  share  for  10  months  of  1969. 

Gross  operating  revenues, 
principally  from  advertising 
and  circulation  sales,  were  $4,- 
267,143  in  1970,  against  $2,061,- 
450  for  10  months  of  1969. 

The  company  publishes  news¬ 
papers  in  10  suburban  areas 
around  Cleveland. 
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tioned  the  right  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  publish  certain  material 
or  have  made  accusations  of  un¬ 
fair  comment,  the  Press  Council 
has  upheld  general  traditions  of 
a  free  press  and  has  sijecifically 
defended  the  editor’s  right  to 
use  his  own  discretion  in  select¬ 
ing  material  to  be  published  or 
views  to  be  expressed. 

Question  of  taste 

Particularly  in  matters  of 
taste,  the  Council  has  more  often 
than  not  cautiously  refused  to 
condemn  an  editor  for  printing 
words  or  pictures  that  some 
readers  found  offensive.  The 
most  common  answer  has  been 
to  rule  that  the  point  was  “en¬ 
tirely  a  question  of  taste  and 
publication  properly  fell  within 
the  discretion  of  the  editor.” 

As  an  example  of  one  of  the 
taste  situations  the  Council  did 
criticize,  it  “deplored”  the  Daily 
Sketch  publishing  the  telephone 
number  of  Christine  Keeler.  In 
a  futile  defense,  the  editor  had 
contended  that  since  she  was  a 
call  girl,  telephone  calls  and  her 
number  were  a  focal  point  of  the 
news  story! 

Instead  of  being  solely  a  cri¬ 
tic  of  bad  journalism,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  has  sometimes  been  an  elo¬ 
quent  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
the  press  and  its  rights  in  ob¬ 
taining  news  to  keep  the  public 
informed.  After  the  Aberfan 
I  mine  disaster  with  its  heavy  loss 
I  of  life  and  the  subsequent  de¬ 
velopments,  the  Press  Council 
published  an  important  memo¬ 
randum  in  booklet  form  entitled 
“The  Aberfan  Inquiry  and  Con¬ 
tempt  of  Court.” 

Leading  editors  and  the  Coun- 
I  cil’s  administrative  staff  agree 
!  they  want  to  enlarge  the  role  of 
the  Council  to  include  more  re- 
.search  on  current  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  press,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  committee  function 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article. 

Useful  guidelines 

In  summary,  Britain’s  jour- 
j  nalists  do  not  claim  the  Press 
Council  is  a  Utopian  organiza- 
I  tion  that  solves  all  their  prob¬ 
lems.  But  the  consensus  is  that 
it  has  done  much  to  improve 
journalistic  standards  and  to 
benefit  both  the  press  and  the 
I  public  in  other  ways;  further- 
;  more,  there  is  confidence  that  it 
I  will  become  even  more  beneficial 
in  the  years  ahead, 
i  Although  the  Press  Council 
consistently  avoids  setting  forth 
any  formal  Code  of  Conduct,  its 
adjudications  serve  as  useful 
I  guidelines  that  are  somewhat 
comparable  to  a  form  of  common 
law.  Reporters  read  the  adjuca- 
tions  with  interest  when  they 
are  issued  by  the  Council,  and 
editors  say  they  are  helpful  to 
them  and  to  their  staffs.  Lord 
Devlin  once  observed,  “If  a 
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WcVe  changed  our 

make-up. 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  made  a  major  change 
in  its  appearance  to  make  a  more  readable  newspaper. 

First  we  changed  our  nameplate.  The  result:  A  new 
logo  that’s  easy  to  recognize. 

Then  we  changed  our  headlines.  They’re  all  Helvetica. 
And  our  new  typeface  is  never  condensed,  expanded 
or  italicized.  It’s  simple  and  readable. 

Some  newspapers  indent  almost  everything.  The 
Tribune  now  indents  nothing.  There’s  no  confusion. 
Everything  reads  the  way  it  should. 


Then,  we  changed  the  rules.  Nothing  separates  our 
columns.  Except  a  breath  of  white  space. 

However,  we  didn’t  change  the  Tribune’s  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  reliability,  honesty  and  good  taste  in  reporting 
the  news. 

Our  changes  make  a  better  looking,  better  reading 
newspaper.  It’s  one  more  reason  why  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  is  one  of  the  two  most  influential  media  in  the 
Upper  Midwest.  (The  other:  The  Minneapolis  Star.) 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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Labor  umpire 
available  on 
call  all  day 

Future  contract  disputes  at 
the  Neicark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledfier  will  be  resolved  on-the- 
spot  by  an  imi)artial  arbitrator. 

Ai)pointment  of  an  arbitrator 
for  an  indefinite  time  who  will 
make  himself  available  24 
hours  a  day  was  one  of  the 
measures  decided  upon  by  the 
jiublisher  of  the  Newhouse 
newspaper  and  the  pressmen’s 
union  following  four  days  of 
disputes  which  prevented  the 
printing  of  half  the  regular 
circulation  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  and  about  20,000  copies  of 
the  Monday  paper. 

The  latest  round  of  lalwr 
l)roblems  arose  Wednesday 
(April  7)  when  pressmen  vio¬ 
lated  the  foreman’s  new  relief 
system  for  button  man.  The 
arguments  led  to  the  discharge 
of  three  men  who  had  been  as¬ 
signed  button  duties  that  day 
and  a  simultaneous  work  stop¬ 
page  of  one  of  the  two  running 
presses. 


In  apparent  retaliation,  no 
regular  situation  holders 
showed  for  work  on  Saturday. 
In  their  place,  the  union  as¬ 
signed  substitutes  who  were  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  operation  of 
the  presses.  This  caused  a  loss 
of  150,000  copies  of  the  Sunday 
run. 

The  publisher  countered  on 
Sunday  when  he  notified  the 
union  that  the  26  journejTnen 
and  4  apprentices  who  had  not 
come  to  work  as  scheduled  on 
Saturday  were  discharged.  The 
pressmen  set  up  picket  lines 
around  the  plant,  claiming  a 
lockout.  Other  union  members 
did  not  honor  the  picketing 
jiressmen. 

Meanwhile,  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  publisher  and  the 
local  union  head  was  arranged 
by  the  president  of  the  drivers’ 
union.  At  this  session,  the 
l)ressmen  agreed  to  i)rovide  re- 
jilacements  for  the  discharged 
workers  that  permitted  the 
start  up  of  the  jjiesses  for  Mon¬ 
day’s  edition. 

On  Monday  the  publisher  ob¬ 
tained  a  court  order  to  prevent 
the  pressmen  from  striking  un¬ 
til  final  arbitration  takes  place 
on  May  6,  which  was  the  earli¬ 
est  i)ossible  date  that  the 
now  appointed  arbitrator,  Eric 


Schmertz,  could  schedule. 
Schmertz  said  his  activities  as 
arbitrator  of  the  firemen’s 
talks  in  New  York  City  were 
taking  all  of  his  time. 

At  another  meeting,  betw'een 
the  publisher  and  the  pressmen, 
later  on  Monday,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  publisher  to  reinstate 
the  discharged  workers.  In  re¬ 
turn,  both  parties  supported 
the  proposal  to  hire  a  full-time 
impartial  umpire  w'ho  could 
settle  labor  disputes  on-the- 
spot  irregardless  of  the  time  of 
the  day. 

• 

Scali  will  guide 
Nixon  on  foreign 
affairs  publicity 

John  Scali,  chief  diplomatic 
correspondent  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  has 
lieen  appointed  special  consult¬ 
ant  to  President  Nixon  on  in¬ 
formation  policies.  He  will  have 
an  office  and  staff  independent 
of  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  press  sec¬ 
retary  and  Herbert  G.  Klein, 
the  Administration’s  director 
of  communications. 

Although  his  functions  have 
not  been  precisely  defined,  it 
is  understood  that  Scali  will 
report  directly  to  the  President, 
through  H.  R.  Haldeman,  the 
appointments  secretary,  and 
Charles  Colson,  a  special  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  President  for  political 
affairs. 

Scab’s  duties  will  lie  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  President  on  how  to 
coordinate  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Administration 
on  foreign  policy  and,  at  times, 
to  brief  reporters  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  problems. 

Scali  was  involved  in  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  incident  during  the 
Kennedy  administration  when 
he  was  contacted  by  a  Sovdet 
intelligence  officer  and  told 
that  the  Russians  would  with¬ 
draw  ballistic  missiles  from 
Cuba  in  exchange  for  an  Amer¬ 
ican  pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba. 
Scali  passed  the  proposal  to 
President  Kennedy  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was 
settled  along  those  lines. 

For  17  years  prior  to  join¬ 
ing  NBC  in  1961,  Scali  was  a 
war  and  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated 
Press. 

• 

Asian  News  Service 

The  Asian  News  Service 
(ANS)  went  into  operation  last 
week  in  Hong  Kong.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  daily  wire  service,  re¬ 
porting  the  Asian  scene  in 
depth,  with  correspondents 
based  in  principal  centers. 


Deaths 

RoBEaiT  C.  Lewis,  50,  an  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  .Vciw  York 
Times  Magazine;  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Newsday  and  the 
Long  Island  Press  and  for  St. 
Louis  newspapers;  April  12. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

J.  Oscar  Gilbert,  82,  former 
owner  of  two  newspapers  in 
Quebec  City,  Le  Soleil  and 
L’Evenement- Journal;  and  gov¬ 
ernment  official;  April  10. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Maj.  Gen.  Victor  Odlum, 
90,  twice  publisher  of  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  newspapers;  vet¬ 
eran  of  Boer  War  and  World 
War  I  and  II;  ambassador 
from  Canada  to  Japan  and  Tur¬ 
key;  recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Roy  G.  Campbell,  45,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity;  former  reporter  for  the 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star;  March 
31. 

*  ♦  He 

Charles  A.  Elder,  57,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Emmitsburg 
(Md.)  Chronicle ;  April  7. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  W.  Dobbs  Sr,  75,  re¬ 
tired  reporter  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  Atlanta 
Journal  and  other  southern 
newspapers;  April  7. 

♦  ♦ 

John  Matheson,  45,  editor 
of  the  Southern  Evenmg  Echo 
of  Southampton,  England; 
March  23. 

♦  ♦  * 

Harry  A.  Berk,  65,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  desk  man  at 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin;  March  30. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Clinton  M.  Russell,  66, 
former  reporter  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican;  April 

1. 

^ 

Mrs.  Anne  Ryan  Lesh,  79, 
retired  society  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette; 
March  31. 

>i<  *  * 

Harold  Z.  Messner,  58, 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Xeu's-Dispatch;  April  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  H.  Peterson,  55, 
former  photogi’apher  for  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  se¬ 
curity  officer  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  since 
1969;  March  24. 

*  *  * 

N.  Story  Harding,  70,  re¬ 
tired  Iowa  editor  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald;  March  29. 
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Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


newspaper- reading  New  England's  urban  beauty  treatment 


Ilimdsome  buildings,  elegiint  offict*s,  c-unveiiient  garages,  pedestrian  walks  with  air\',  parklike  vistas,  all  iniike  vvwk  more 
pletasant  in  Hartford’s  Constitution  Plaza  for  thousands  of  executivt^s  and  office  personnel,  iuid  fine  ho'tel  facilities  not  only 
add  to  the  convenience  of  business  visits  here,  but  make  Hartford  an  attractiv'e  convention  center.  Constitution  Plaza  is  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  transfonnations  taking  placo  in  dozens  of  \ew  England  cities— Boston,  Springfield,  VV’orcester,  Man¬ 
chester,  \.H.,  to  name  a  few— where  large  areas  are  being  converted  to  efficient  and  beautifid  centers  for  increased  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  corjx>rate  ;md  financial  iwwer  that  nms  the  region’s  industry. 

In  New  England’s  rejuv'enated  citit's,  no  advertising  medium  reaches  potential  customers  like  the  diuly  newspaper.  New 
EngUmd  company  presidents  and  file  ch'rks  are  alike  in  this:  More  of  them  read  daily  newspaiX'rs  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  Eni 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE  RHODE  ISLAND 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E)  Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S)  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Bristol  Press  (E)  Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  Providence  Journal  (M&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M)  Portland  Express  (E)  Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E)  MASSACHUSETTS 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E)  Boston  Globe  (M&E)  North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Middletown  Press  (E)  Boston  Globe  (S)  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E)  Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E)  Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M)  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E)  Springfield  Union  (M) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S)  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E)  Springfield  Republican  (S) 

New  London  Day  (E)  Garden  News  (E)  Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S)  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E)  Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Waterbury  American  (E)  Lynn  Item  (E)  Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S)  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Circulation 
EDP  reduces 
paper  work 

With  a  computerized  control 
system  developed  by  Western 
Union  Computer  Utilities  Inc., 
paper  work  at  the  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Gazette  has  shrunk  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  package  of  EDP  pro¬ 
grams  not  only  prepares  weekly 
bills  for  newspaper  dealers  and 
carrier  boys,  but  it  analyzes  cir¬ 
culation  trends.  Current  month’s 
circulation  and  previous  period’s 
figures  are  compared,  then  per¬ 
centage  of  change  calculated. 
The  system  gives  an  analysis  of 
monthly  circulation  by  type,  city 
zone,  retail  trading  zone  and 
others  of  interest  to  the  man¬ 
ager. 

An  ABC  Report  is  a  natural 
follow-up. 

The  program,  according  to 
Boris  Ellison,  president  of 
Western  Union  Computer  Utili¬ 
ties,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  was 
developed  originally  for  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  circulation  5.'), 000  daily. 

“Our  clients  can  use  our  pro¬ 
grams  without  charge  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  system  itself,’’ 
Ellison  notes.  “Our  charges  to 
clients  are  based  only  on  use.” 

Input  for  the  system  is  based 
on  three  hand-written  records: 
the  dealers  route  blotter,  a  blot¬ 
ter  for  delivery  routes,  and  a 
w'eekly  accounts  received  report, 
including  the  date,  carrier’s 
route  number  and  amounts  due 
and  paid. 

The  program  prepares  weekly 
bills  for  carriers.  Bills  are 
grouped  by  manager  number, 
manager  subtotals  and  final  to¬ 
tals  are  printed.  Each  carrier’s 
total  papers  sold  for  the  week 
are  calculated  and  punched  into 
his  charges  card.  On  the  week 
of  the  second  Monday  of  the 
month,  a  summary  card  is 


punched  for  each  manager,  with 
his  “second  Monday”  totals. 

A  circulation  ledger  program 
prints  the  ledger  and  punches 
new  balance  forward  cards  for 
the  carriers.  The  ledger,  which 
has  district  totals,  and  final  to¬ 
tals,  shows  a  complete  week’s 
transactions  ending  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  designated  in  the  upper 
left  corner  of  each  page.  The 
report  is  not  generated  until 
the  following  Thursday  to  allow 
for  inclusion  of  payments. 

The  monthly  change  pattern 
program  is  designed  to  show 
differences  between  a  current 
month  and  four  preceding 
months’  figures,  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  month  a  year  ago.  Ac¬ 
tual  sales  are  listed,  and  differ¬ 
ences  shown  in  percentages. 

WUCU  is  building  a  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  centers  which 
will  ultimately  be  linked  through 
an  on-line  complex.  There  are 
47  offices  in  operation  now,  with 
208  more  planned  for  scheduled 
openings  over  the  next  three 
years.  Eventually,  plans  call  for 
300  on-line  datacenters. 

• 

Changes  in  circulation 
staff  at  N.Y.  Times 

Pat  Reynolds  will  retire  from 
the  Netv  York  Times  circulation 
department  on  May  1,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  Nat  Goldstein  has 
announced.  Reynolds  has  been 
circulation  manager/develop- 
nient. 

Frank  H.  Adams,  circulation 
manager/sales,  will  drop  “sales” 
from  the  title.  James  Dolan  be¬ 
comes  metropolitan  circulation 
manager;  Paul  Scully,  an  assist¬ 
ant  metropolitan  circulation 
manager,  assumes  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  and  Robert  Nel¬ 
son  moves  from  the  college- 
school  division  to  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

George  Martin  will  be  man¬ 
ager  of  the  college-school  divi¬ 
sion,  under  supervision  of  Midge 
Longley,  manager  of  educational 
marketing  and  development. 


Seattle  Times  ups 
circulation  prices 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
increased  its  Sunday  edition 
price  to  35  cents  a  copy  and 
raised  the  seven-day-'a-week 
home  delivery  rate  to  $4  month¬ 
ly,  effective  April  1.  Daily  prices 
remain  at  10c  a  copy  and  $2.75 
monthly  for  home  deliveries. 

In  announcing  the  move,  the 
Times  pointed  to  substantial  in¬ 
creases  over  recent  years  of 
newsprint,  which  totals  27  per¬ 
cent  of  total  operating  costs, 
and  labor,  a  44  percent  cost 
factor. 

^  * 

The  Daily  Gleaner  at  Freder¬ 
icton,  N.B.,  announced  that  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  news¬ 
print  and  other  materials,  the 
home  delivery  price  of  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  55c  a  w’eek.  The 
previous  price  was  50c.  The 
daily  street  price  remains  un¬ 
changed  lat  10c  a  copy. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Ami  Arbor  (Mich.)  News 
has  raised  its  weekly  home-de¬ 
livered  rate  from  70c  to  80c  and 
the  per  copy  price  from  10c  to 
15c.  The  Sunday  edition  goes 
from  25c  to  30c  at  newsstands. 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  &  News  has  also 
raised  its  weekday  and  Sunday 
per  copy  prices  by  5c  and  in¬ 
creased  the  weekly  HD  rate  of 
85c. 

• 

CATV  news  billed 
as  afternoon  edition 

The  Lewistown  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  has  added  “an  afternoon 
edition  for  five  days  a  week.” 
Mondays  through  Fridays  the 
Tribune  provides  a  daily  digest 
of  the  news  at  6  p.m.  and  again 
at  7  p.m.  over  the  local  outlet 
of  American  Cablevision. 

Gerald  N.  Giedt,  director  of 
programming,  is  commentator. 
One  member  of  the  Tribune  staff 
occasionally  “plays  truant”  fi'om 
his  Linotype  machine  to  hear 
him.  He  is  Ernest  Giedt,  father 
of  the  commentator. 


Public  company 
will  reorganize 
Hollywood  paper 

Federal  Bankruptcy  Ref¬ 
eree  Russell  Seymour  approved 
a  plan  for  reorganization  of  the 
bankrupt  Hollyivood  Citizen 
News  as  submitted  by  former 
publisher  Richard  M.  Horton. 

Under  the  plan,  a  new  pub¬ 
licly  held  corporation  is  being 
formed  to  acquire  the  assets  of 
the  bankrupt  Graphic  Produc¬ 
tions  Corp.  of  which  Lammot 
Copeland  Jr.  was  a  major 
stockholder.  Copeland,  now  in 
Chapter  11  proceedings  himself 
under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Act,  will  not  be  involved  with 
the  new  corporation. 

All  wage  claims,  creditor  and 
delinquent  tax  claims  against 
Graphic  Productions  Corp., 
which  was  operating  the  paper, 
will  be  settled  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  with  stock  and  or  cash,  ac¬ 
cording  to  attorney  Edward  S. 
Coleman  who  also  estimates 
that  publication  should  com¬ 
mence  within  four  to  five  weeks. 

John  Austin  nuniod 

John  Austin,  former  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  paper,  has  been  named  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  new  Hollywood 
Citizen  News  and  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  operating  from  P.O.  Box 
3049,  HollJ’^vood,  Calif.  90028 
until  the  former  premises  va¬ 
cated  by  Graphic  on  August 
30,  1970  under  a  court  order 
can  be  refurbished  and  checked 
for  possible  damage  arising 
out  of  the  February  9th  earth¬ 
quake  which  hit  the  Hollywood 
area. 

The  Hollywood  Citizen  News 
was  founded  in  1906  and  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  for  64  years 
until  it  went  into  Chapter  11 
and  eventual  bankruptcy  last 
year. 
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168)1  prairie  Avenue,  Lawndale,  California 
213/542-6171  or  213/542-2825 


★  ★  WHO  NEEDS  FRIENDS  ??  ?  ★  ★ 

If  you  have  all  you  need,  read  no  more.  But  if  you’re  the  public  relations 
director  of  your  paper,  consider  this  tried  and  true,  old  but  new,  you’ll  be 
glad  if  you  do,  your  publisher  will  award  you  -  idea,  plan, program -call  it 
what  you  will  -  but  nothing  -  yes  we  mean  nothing  -  ever  has  or  ever  will 
make  more  friends  for  your  paper  -  even  for  little  ol’  you  -  than  the  simple 
offer  of  a  home  flag  Kit  to  your  readers.  Doesn’t  cost  the  paper  one  red 
cent.  “The  f  lag  People”  in  St.  Louis  (offering  for  12  years  the  best  flag  kit 
on  the  market  -  Valley  Forge  -  the  only  one  that  meets  government  specs, 
by  the  way)  make  it  easy  as  falling  off  the  proverbial  log.  Send  you  what 
kits  you  need  (should  use  at  least  5%  of  circulation  but  start  with  about 
2%)  Get  'em  to  you  on  the  double.  Give  you  the  best  mat  and/or  slick 
selection.  Provide  suggestions  for  collaterial  publicity.  Get  reorders  on  flag 
kits  to  you  quick  quick  quick  from  your  nearest  point  (St,  Louis  or  Phily). 
Take  back  any  left  over  flag  kits.  Provide  bonuses  if  you  want  them  -  your 
12x18  inch  state  flag,  for  example.  Give  you  more  exclusives  and  more 
protection  than  you  can  imagine.  Well,  that’s  it.  Who  needs  friends?  Have  a 
hunch  you,  too,  can  always  use  a  lot  more.  So  phone  us  collect  today  - 
314-241-8100.  Ask  for  Bob  or  Gup  -  or  write  (TAMM-VOGT  COMPANY, 
“The  Flag  People”  2200  Olive  Street  -  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103).  We’ll  get  free 
samples  and  all  the  dope  to  you  right  now.  BUT  DO  IT  TODAY,  PLli ASF . 
.Memorial  Day,  f  lag  Day,  and  July  4th  are  “tomorrow”. 
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Contemporary  design  “’“^Tf’ibun©^ 


shifts  lead  to  left 


Eliminating  a  time-honored 
“principle”  of  journalism  — 
dominant  news  on  the  right — 
the  Minyteapolui  Tribune  as¬ 
sumed  a  completely  new  ap- 
peai-ance  throughout  the  paper 
on  April  5. 

After  more  than  two  years 
of  planning  and  a  month  of 
changeover  procedure  the  re¬ 
packaged  Tribune  looks  like 
this: 

Design  based  on  a  grid  with 
I)recise  vertical  and  horizontal 
and  vertical  measurements  for 
every  element  of  the  page;  Hel¬ 
vetica  Roman  medium  headlines 
throughout  in  sizes  ranging 
from  14  point  to  72  point; 
standardization  of  body  type 
(9-point  on  9Vs  point  slug)  and 
one  and  two-column  widths 
only,  with  the  exception  of  edi¬ 
torials,  which  are  set  10-point 
on  11-point  slug  a  IVa-column 
measure.  Column  rules  have 
lM*en  eliminated. 

Flush  left  for  headlines,  by¬ 
lines  and  jump  lines,  and  for 
all  body  copy;  Iwdy  type  which 


can  be  set  by  computer  in  one 
operation  for  each  piece  of 
copy,  including  the  spacing  be¬ 
tween  paragraphs;  elimination 
of  hand-leading,  and  justifica¬ 
tion  of  white  space,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  at  the  end  of  a  column 
or  copy  block. 

\cw  logotype 

A  new  Minneapolis  Tribune 
logotype  using  a  design  based 
on  Helvetica  type  and  a  symbol, 
used  with  the  logotype  and 
throughout  the  newspaper, 
which  can  be  viewed  in  two 
perspectives;  as  an  open  news- 
l)aper  in  the  hands  of  the 
reader  or  as  a  web  of  news¬ 
print  on  the  press  are  other 
design  features. 

Bower  Hawthorne,  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  said  the  purpose 
of  the  new  design,  combining 
graphics  engineering  compati¬ 
ble  with  computer-assisted  pro¬ 
duction,  is  to  give  the  newspa¬ 
per  a  clean,  fresh,  easy-to-read 
contemporary  appearance. 

Explaining  the  disajjpear- 
ance  of  dominant  news  on  the 


Saigon  general  says  Reds 
downed  104  copters  in  Laos  backed 

- -  - •;  in  India 


Officials  expect 
series  of  Red 
hit-run  attacks 


Four  freshmen 


Justice  unit  keeps  watch 
on  political  dlssktents 


with  FAST  action 
on  web  breaks 


. . .  and  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  your  web  presses 
with  the  value-engineered 
Cooksey  System  of  web 
break  detectors,  trolleys, 
and  web  severing  devices 
that  eliminate  costly  wrap- 
I  ups  and  damaged  plates. 

Get  the  whole  story  from: 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

9353  Seymour  Ave  . 

Schiller  Park.  lit.  60176 

A  SUBSfOfART  OF 

BALDWIN  GfCfNMFlMFP  CORPORATION 


right,  Hawthorne  said  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  natural  to  read  hori¬ 
zontally  from  left  to  right  the 
most  important  news  story 
now,  according  to  the  logic  of 
the  new  design,  is  on  the  left 
side  of  the  front  page. 

The  editorial  page  makeup 
was  phased  in  on  March  8  to 
give  readers  a  clue  to  the  new 
design  upcoming.  During  the 


transition  period,  new  depart¬ 
ment  logos  were  introduced  and 
some  sections  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  were  re-named.  New 
cutline  format  and  flush-left 
datelines  and  bylines  were  also 


CHIEF  DESIGNERS  of  the  new  look  at  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
pause  in  the  room  where  plans  for  the  changeover  took  place  for 
picture-taking.  From  left,  Frank  Ariss,  Tribune  design  consultant; 
Bower  Hawthorne,  editor,  and  Wallace  Allen,  managing  editor. 


introduced  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  period. 

Promotion  ads  explaining  the 
changes  were  published  during 
that  period.  The  new  logo  and 
symbol  is  being  adapted  on  let¬ 
terheads,  promotion  ads,  car¬ 
rier  bags,  trucks  and  collateral 
material. 

Brili!>li  designer 

The  new  look  is  the  result 
of  work  begun  in  1969  by 
Frank  Arris,  Tribune  design 
consultant.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain  and  was  a  visit¬ 
ing  professor  in  graphic  and 
industrial  design  at  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  School  of  Art.  He  joined 
the  Tribune  in  1968. 

Helvetica  type  is  of  Swiss 
origin.  Headlines,  in  that  type, 
are  asymmetric,  Hawthorne 
said,  since  he  wants  heads  to  be 
accurate  and  pertinent,  rather 
than  to  fit  a  “count.” 

Hawthorne  said  it  was  hoped 
the  designers  have  achievetl  an 
attractive  and  functional  rela¬ 
tionship  between  contemporary 
graphic  design  and  changing 
newspaper  production  technolo¬ 
gy- 
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“Maybe  I  can  be 
moie  than 
Ted  Kennedy’s  wife^* 


Sometimes,  being  a  Kennedy  can  hurt. 

Joan  Kennedy’s  piano  playing  has  im¬ 
pressed  famed  conductor  Henry  Mancini, 
and  her  stunning  good  looks  have  attracted 
movie  producers.  But,  as  Lloyd  Shearer  ex¬ 
plains  in  this  Sunday’s  Parade,  it’s  taken  her 
twelve  years  to  come  out  of  the  shadows  of 
the  other  Kennedy  women— and  the  Kennedy 
tragedies. 

Shearer’s  article,  “Joan  Kennedy— Com¬ 
ing  Into  Her  Own,”  will  give  Parade  readers 
a  glimpse  of  life  inside  the  competitive  Ken¬ 
nedy  clan.  And  tell  them  why  Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  so  excited  about  her  appearance  on  Andy 
Williams’  TV  show,  and  is  so  reluctant  to 
become  First  Lady. 

It’s  the  kind  of  article  that’s  a  Parade 
specialty.  Because  it  will  make  30  million 
Parade  readers— young  and  old,  men  and 
women— feel  it  was  written  to  their  own  spe¬ 
cial  interests.  And  Parade  brings  involve¬ 
ment  like  that  to  I6V2  million  American 
homes,  with  94  fine  newspapers,  every 
Sunday. 


THE  EIASSIFIEI)  CLIMC 


Rejection  standards 
realistic  for  today? 


Hy  Hill  Hu<*kvoI(l 

CAM.  Muiil^oiiicry  A»lvfrliM‘r  am!  Alakania  Journal 


When  the  dialojiue  dies  down 
in  a  rap  session  of  a  group  of 
classified  managers,  the  quickest 
way  to  perk  it  up  is  to  merely 
mention  acceptance  of  business 
opportunity  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  franchise  ads  in  par¬ 
ticular.  They  will  even  quit  talk¬ 
ing  about  girls  to  tell  you  in 
detail  about  how  they  refused 
an  ad  and  the  rules  they  im¬ 
posed  so  they  will  never  take 
one  like  it. 

At  the  classified  meetings  the 
sessions  labeled  “The  Rules  of 
Acceptance”  should,  all  too  of¬ 
ten,  be  called  “Rules  for  Refus¬ 
al  of  Advertising”.  The  sad 
truth  is  that  this  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  area  for  any  classified 
manager  and  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  grab  ’em  and  fleece  ’em 
schemes  in  this  field.  However, 
probably  not  as  many  in  num¬ 
ber,  or  do  they  touch  as  many 
people  as  some  local  concern 
with  their  “3  Rooms  of  Furni¬ 
ture”  and  various  “double-dip” 
methods  of  financing  in  almost 
all  local  retail  fields.  Yet,  as  a 
class,  we  haye  developed  a  “NO” 
sjTidrome  about  our  business  op¬ 
portunity  classifications  that 
may  he  out  of  proportion  to  the 
need  or  protection  that  we  ap¬ 
ply  to  other  classifications. 

Three  schools  of  thought 

As  in  most  walks  of  life,  there 
are  three  schools  of  thought. 
There  is  the  con.servative,  who 
would  rather  refuse  all  ads  in 
certain  categories  than  take  a 
chance  on  ever  getting  a  bad 


one  in  the  i)aper.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
group  here  that  could  be  called 
pseudo-conservative ;  they  give 
lip  service  to  super  .strict  rules 
at  meetings  and  meanwhile, 
back  at  the  ranch,  they  run 
everything  they  can  get  their 
hands  on. 

The  second  group  is  the  mid¬ 
dle-of-the-road  group  and  may 
actually  be  a  bigger  group  than 
anyone  imagines.  We  run  some 
and  turn  down  some.  We  hon¬ 
estly  look  for  reasons  to  say, 
“yes  we’ll  run  that  ad”.  We  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  .strict  conservative 
mostly  in  attitude  in  that  we 
lean  to  the  positive  instead  of 
the  negative  “no”  syndrome. 

Then,  of  course,  no  society  is 
complete  without  the  absolute 
liberal.  The  best  example  of  that 
is  the  publisher  of  a  small  daily 
who  once  said,  “All  ads  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  they  are  cash  with 
copy”. 

In  my  own  experience  I  once 
was  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
con.servative  group.  Being  some¬ 
what  known  for  wit  and  sar¬ 
casm,  I  often  regaled  groups 
with  the  perfect  sequelches  I 
used  to  avoid  taking  all  ads  of 
a  category.  If  I  heard  of  a  bad 
experience  someone  had  had  half 
a  continent  away,  we  would  put 
in  a  new  rule  that  would  see  to 
it  that  we  never  took  ads  in  that 
category  again.  That  was  the 
problem,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
problem  on  too  many  newspa¬ 
pers  today;  we  didn’t  create 
rules  for  an  advertiser  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  readers  from  him.  We 


wiped  out  a  whole  goup  and 
hung  the  sheep  with  the  goats. 

A  change  in  thinking  ^ 

A  sharp  young  assistant  £? 

pointed  out  three  things  to  me:  K 

(1)  I  was  apparently  enjoying  R 

my  role  of  “official  refuser”  of 
advertising  (2)  We  had  too 
many  rules  and  if  as  diligently  ^ 

u.se  our  columns,  w'e  would  have  ’V 

four  times  as  much  time  invest-  Jgk  ""mmr 

ed  in  investigating  the  validity 

of  offerings  as  we  did  selling 

the  ad  in  the  first  place 

Many  of  the  ads  we  refused 

re-submitted  to  the  na-  im 

tional  department  and  were  ac-  g;il  gadjvold 

cepted  and  published  in  such 

prestigious  places  as  the  finan-  on  the  outside  chance  that  it  will 
cial  pages.  This  he  supported  be  better  understood  and  w’ill 
with  tear  sheet  evidence.  Well,  I  draw  less  fire: 
pleaded  guilty  to  number  one,  “Think  twice  before  you  ac- 
agreed  that  number  two  was  a  cept  any  and  every  ad”.  (This 
fact,  and  the  evidence  of  num-  should  apply  to  every  ad  that 


DCT  IS  NOT  AN  INSECT  KILLER, 
IT'S  AN  ERROR  KILLER!! 

DCT  retrains  perforator  operators  to  be  more  accurate  and  efficient. 
•And  we  do  it  on  site,  while  the  operators  are  "on  the  job". 

Experience  has  shown  that  our  personalized  training  format  is  very 
conducive  to  receptive  learning.  This  is  evidenced  by  an  excellent 
response  from  the  operators,  management  and  union  representatives. 
Through  cost  saving  and  qualify  gaining  innovations,  our  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  often  30-50%  less  expensive  than  our  competitors  offering 


similar  courses. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  our  programs  just 
write  or  call  and  we  will  send  you  our  free  brochure. 

Data  Control  Techniques,  Inc. 

211  Elmer  Street 


1^ 

uiu 


Westfield,  New  Jersey  07090 
Phone  if  201-233-5500 


“Our  customers  are 
our  best  salesmen" 


her  three  spoke  for  itself. 


goes  into  your  paper.  Over  the 


We  realigned  our  thinking  years  we  have  had  more  trouble 
and  simplified  our  rules  of  ac-  from  the  black  sheep  sons  of  fine 
ceptance,  making  them  applic-  old  families  than  we  have  from 
able  to  a  particular  ad  and/or  shysters  using  the  mails  or  trav- 
advertiser  and  looked  upon  the  eling  through.  That  doesn’t  even 
whole  category  as  probably  ac-  include  the  Blue  Suede  Shoes 
ceptable.  We  started  looking  for  types  in  cars,  siding  and  mobile 
“yes”  reasons  and  we  believe  homes  in  every  town  in  the  coun- 
that  our  readers  are  still  pro-  try.  But  decide  on  the  merits  of 
tected  as  they  need  to  be,  we  the  ad  and  what  you  can  rea- 
carry  a  few  more  ads  and  take  sonably  find  out  about  the  people 
in  a  few’  more  dollars.  Several  placing  the  ad.  Que.stion  your 
of  those  that  we  chased  out  of  right  to  say  “no” — try  for  a  rea- 
classified  fell  into  the  warm  em-  son  to  say  “yes”.) 
brace  of  our  national  depart-  “Accept  some  with  a  display 
ment  and  they  are  satisfied  with  of  courage”.  (If  it  isn’t  quite 
the  financial  page  and  we’ll  perfect,  but  experience  and  in- 
never  get  them  back.  I  w’ould  stinct  give  you  no  reason  for 
even  be  presumptuous  to  try  alarm,  maybe  you  should  say 


under  the  circumstances. 

The  strident  conservatives  are 


“yes’.) 

“Refuse  others  with  a  hint  of 


warming  up  their  typewriters  doubt”.  (If  it  measures  up  in 
right  now  to  squelch  once  and  every  w’ay,  but  experience  and 
for  all  this  one  weak  small  voice.  in.stinct  tells  you  it  is  bad  news, 
They  are  going  to  descend  en  maybe  you  should  say  “no”.) 
masse  to  label  my  hide  “liberal”.  “You  are  going  to  regret  run- 
But  they  are  wrong  because  I  ning  some”.  (Apparently,  even 
think  both  liberal  and  conserva-  the  strictest  papers  do,  because 
tive  are  dangerous.  There  is  a  one  of  the  first  things  a  conserv- 
middle  ground  that  the  classified  ative  says  is,  “I  have  a  case  in 
department  can  have  and  hold,  my  files  where  w’e  ran  this  ad 


All  too  few  classified  managers 
have  the  facilities  to  do  exten¬ 
sive  checking  of  advertisers 
that  we  hear  so  much  about, 
such  as  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


...”  We  strive  for  the  middle 
and  have  some  regrets.) 

Reasonable  protection 

“You  are  going  to  be  sorry 
you  didn’t  run  some”.  (I  am. 


merce.  Occasionally  it  is  possible  One  that  comes  to  mind  is  a 
to  ^  get  disenchanted  with  their  vague  ad  on  a  franchise  that  I 
ability  to  be  completely  objec-  turned  down  because  the  adver- 
tive  when  some  people  or  firms  tiser  refused  more  information, 
of  questionable  honesty  turn  up  He  found  an  investor  another 


on  their  membership  roster. 
Suggested  procedure 


way.  He  told  the  investor,  who 
happens  to  be  very  influential  in 
towm,  about  his  experience  with 


I  think  there  is  a  way  that  the  me.  The  investor  lost  no  oppor- 
CAM  who  is  all  alone  in  the  tunity  for  years  to  tell  people 
world  (BBB’s  and  C  of  C’s  not-  how  I  almost  deprived  the  town 
withstanding)  can  operate  with  of  his  fine  facility.) 
a  fair  amount  of  s^ety.  Since  Business  Opportunity  and 
this  was  published  once  before.  Franchise  advertising,  like 
I  would  like  to  disect  it  this  time  mothers  and  fathers,  are  here 
and  explain  it  parenthetically  (Continued  on  page  12) 
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If  ever  the  time  was  right  for  you  to  talk  to  your  Photon  Systems  Man, 
it’s  NOW.  For  the  next  few  weeks,  he’s  offering  you  a  variety 
of  phototypesetting  equipment  package  plans  that  actually  put  cash  back 
in  your  pocket.  Big  cash!  It’s  your  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to 
buy  or  lease  the  finest  system  on  the  market  .  .  .  developed  by 
Photon,  world  leader  in  phototypesetting.  When  you  buy  Photon, 
you’re  investing  in  total  phototypesetting  flexibility,  increased 
efficiency  and  profitability  for  your  operation,  plus  guaranteed 
service  you  can  depend  on.  You’re  investing  in  tomorrow,  too,  ^ 
because  Photon  helps  you  win  the  battle  against  equipment 
obsolescence.  Move  up  to  Photon.  Do  it  now  and  you’ll  be  w 

richer  for  it.  Financially  and  in  so  many  other  ways. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  details  on  the  “Cash  Back  In 
Your  Pocket’’  plans. 

Ydu’II  be  richer  forit  ^ 


DHOTOn 

m  woKiD  iims  in  PHOTOTrnsnmc 


PHOTON,  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887  (617)  933-7000  Cable  Address:  Interphot  Telex  No.  947  425. 


Ad  standards 

(continued  from  page  70^ 

to  stay  and  just  as  a  child 
stays  with  mom  and  dad  for 
better  or  worse,  we  have  to  live 
with  them  from  now  on  too.  We 
owe  our  readers  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection.  We  believe  that  they 
get  that,  and  more,  with  the  day 
in  and  day  out  application  of 
the  common  sense  approach  out¬ 
lined  above.  We  apply  that  ap¬ 
proach  to  substantial  rules  and 
unimpeachable  ethics  and  if 
there  is  one  reason  (other  than 
we  need  the  revenue)  that  we 
should  say  “yes”,  then  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  to  better  serve 
all  concerned  and  have  no  right 
to  say  “no”. 

4> 

Bill  Backvold  has  been  CAM 
of  the  Montgomery  newspapers 
since  1964  and  was  CAM  of  the 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and  Tri- 
Cities  Daily  the  previous  decade. 
He’s  a  native  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  his  career  began  on  the 
street  staff  of  the  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal-Star.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  SCAMA  and  served  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  ANCAM. 

Contributors  to  Classified 
Clinic,  whether  in  agreement  or 
not — or  with  any  pet  subject — 
are  invited  to  send  material  to 
Stan  Finsness,  c/o  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  75  Fountain 
St.,  Providence,  R.I.  02902. 

»  *  « 

Bl  LK  RATES,  Cont’d 

A  few  w'eeks  ago  Classified 
Clinic  carried  the  viewpoints  of 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  C.AM  Eldred  Carter  on  bulk 
rates.  He  felt  they  did  not  re¬ 
flect  true  manufactuinrg  costs, 
were  not  conducive  to  results  for 
the  advertiser  and  not  profitable 
to  the  newspaper.  Following  is 
a  rebuttal  by  Ray  Greene,  CAM, 
lUtltimore  (Md.)  Neus-Ameri- 
ca  n : 

*  «  » 

Eldred  Carter  concluded  that: 

1.  Bulk  rates  were  flat  rates 


comparable  to  daily  contract 
rates  and  therefore  not  profit¬ 
able. 

2.  Bulk  rates  were  not  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  results 
through  multiple  insertions. 

3.  Bulk  rates  good  for  retail 
advertiser  but  not  in  Classified. 

I  contend  that  all  three  of 
those  premises  are  erroneous. 

With  proper  rate  card  plan¬ 
ning  bulk  rates  provide  a  much 
needed  advertiser  result  vehicle 
and  can  be  most  profitable. 

In  answer  to  No.  1:  many 
newspapers  offer  bulk  rates  in 
Classified  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  daily  contract  but  lower  than 
the  open  rate  offering  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  use  more  space  at  and 
earn  a  lower  rate.  For  example, 
our  dally  contracts  begin  at  30% 
below  our  open  rate  and  our 
bulk  space  rates  begin  15% 
higher  than  daily  contract  rates, 
thus  giving  the  advertiser  in¬ 
centive  and  flexibility  for  which 
he  pays  the  added  cost  of  the 
additional  cost  producing  steps. 

In  answer  to  No.  2:  most  bulk 
rates  do  offer  a  multiple  inser¬ 
tion  incentive.  For  example,  we 
offer  a  10%  discount  for  the  2nd 
consecutive  run  and  15%  for 
the  3rd  and  subsequent  inser¬ 
tions  (we  offer  the  same  per¬ 
centage  discounts  on  daily  con¬ 
tracts,  but  remember,  the  basic 
or  initial  bulk  rate  is  15% 
higher  than  the  daily  contract 
rates.) 

In  answer  to  No.  3:  Classified 
bulk  rates  are  a  modern  ap¬ 
proach  to  particular  advertiser 
problems.  Seasonal  advertisers: 
the  small  builder  who  needs 
space  only  3  or  4  times  a  year; 
the  retailer  who  will  use  classi¬ 
fied  only  occasionally  to  tie-in 
with  special  sales  events  (and 
is  accustomed  to  bulk  retail 
rates) ;  and  probably  the  largest 
category  that  can  practicably 
use  bulk  rates  is  the  major  em¬ 
ployer  who  has  seasonal  require¬ 
ments  and  can  get  the  needed 
employees  with  a  week  or  ttvo 
ad  program  and  then  will  have 
no  further  need  of  advertising 
for  a  month  or  so. 


In  summary:  bulk  rates  can 
bring  results,  encourage  use  of 
more  space,  sell  multiple  inser¬ 
tions,  place  on  contract  many 
advertisers  who  cannot  use  a 
daily  contract  and  reap  a  good 
profit  if  the  bulk  rate  is  designed 
and  sold  properly! 

I  must  agree  with  Eldred  that 
our  primary  sales  effort  should 
be  in  the  daily  contract  area 
(about  25 %e  of  our  total  con¬ 
tracts  fall  into  the  bulk  rate 
category)  but  Eldred  is  so  much 
fun  to  argue  with. 

• 

LBJ  semis  regards 
to  retiring  editor 

Three  employes  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Co.  publishers  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal,  retired  this  month. 
Their  aggregate  years  of  em¬ 
ployment  is  86  years. 

Frank  B.  Fontana,  pressman, 
had  the  longest  record  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  44  years. 

Ed  L.  Bryson,  editor  of  the 
Journal  editorial  page,  received 
a  letter  from  former  President 
LjTidon  Johnson  which  was  read 
before  the  staff.  It  included  an 
autographed  photograph  of 
Johnson. 

The  letter  read : 

“Dear  Ed: 

‘My  wish  is  that  your  ‘retire¬ 
ment  ‘will  be  filled  with  interest¬ 
ing  activities  and  that  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  all 
the  things  you  have  long  wanted 
and  waited  to  do.  May  you  en¬ 
joy  every  happiness. 

“With  warmest  personal  re¬ 
gards, 

“Sincerely,  LBJ.” 

Also  retiring  was  C.  E. 
“Mickey”  Meek,  mechanical 
superintendent  who  joined  the 
Enterprise  Co.  in  1946  as  a  day 
foreman  of  the  composing  room. 

Bryson  joined  the  Journal 
May  31,  1954  as  assistant  city 
editor.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  a  weekly  paper  in  De- 
Porte  in  Lamar  County,  his 
home  county,  and  later  worked 
for  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Pennsylvania 
judge  orders 
ads  de-sexed 

Common  Pleas  Court  for  Al¬ 
legheny  County  ruled  recently 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Press  must  discon¬ 
tinue  separate  listings  for  men 
and  women  in  help  wanted  col¬ 
umns. 

Judge  Edwin  J.  Martin  said 
some  employers  may  legitimate¬ 
ly  need  workers  of  a  particular 
sex.  But  such  cases  should  be 
explained  in  the  body  of  the 
ad,  he  said. 

“If  there  is  a  vacant  position 
for  an  attendant  for  a  male  rest 
room,  the  employer  may  seek  an 
occupational  certification. 

Judge  Martin  specified  that 
the  Press  was  not  in  itself 
guilty  of  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices. 

“The  Press  is  guilty  of  aid¬ 
ing  employers,  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  and  employment  agencies 
who  are  engaged  in  unlawful 
employment  practices.” 

“The  Press  is  not  found 
guilty  of  discrimination  as  an 
‘employer’  or  as  a  ‘labor  or¬ 
ganization,  or  as  an  ‘employ¬ 
ment  agency,  as  those  terms  are 
used  in  the  federal,  state  and 
local  legislation,”  he  said. 

The  Press  acts  as  agent  in 
the  processing  of  employment 
ads  for  both  newspapers. 

• 

March  a  big  mouth 
for  classified  linage 

All-time  high  classified  sales 
for  one  month  were  recorded  at 
the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times  and 
Herald-Post  during  March. 

According  to  CAM  Jerry  R. 
Hayes,  March  volume  topped  the 
previous  record  month  of  May 
1965  by  more  than  10,000  lines. 

Hayes  said  linage  was  up 
over  March  1970  in  excess  of 


Success  story 

Harold  Coston,  erstwhile  copy 
boy  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
is  now  a  vicepresident  of  Capitol 
Records  in  Los  Angeles.  He’s 
in  charge  of  marketing.  He  has 
worked  for  20th  Century-Fox 
and  other  studios. 

• 

An  early  luilliou 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  millionth  classified  ad 
for  1971  on  April  7,  reports 
Frank  W.  I^ester,  director  of 
classified  advertising.  He  be¬ 
lieves  this  to  be  a  national  first. 


225,000,  with  gains  in  employ¬ 
ment,  merchandise,  rental,  real 
estate  and  automotive  classifi¬ 
cations. 

• 

Newark  News  CAM 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  H.  Robert  Schadewald  as 
classified  advertising  manager. 
He  replaces  Frank  Sheridan 
who  retired  April  1. 

Schadewald  went  to  the  New¬ 
ark  News  after  two  years  as 
classified  manager  at  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News. 

Prior  to  that  he  was  a  salesman 
with  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 
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autoreader 

...  or  500  classified  ads  per  hour.  The  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  field  proven  in  production 
operations  of  leading  newspapers,  actually  does  the  work  of  20  TTS  keyboard  operators  . . . 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Simply  stated,  it  optically  reads  the  writer’s  or  ad-taker’s  original 
keystrokes  and  incorporates  all  normal  editing  and  typesetting  functions  at  an  assured 
accuracy  of  less  than  3  mistakes  for  every  10,000  characters. 

The  AUTOREADER  is  real.  You  can  have  delivery  within  three  months.  The  day  it  arrives  is 
the  day  you’ll  begin  to  break  the  age-old  bottleneck  of  manual  composition  input.  Send  for 
our  fully  detailed  brochure,  or  call.  Right  now. 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


Newsprint  control  is  vital 
to  profits  of  100,000-daily 


Hy  C.ooke  Coen 

NeK!.papcr  Analysis  Service,  Chicago 


There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  this  ne\vspai)er  is  typical 
of  others  within  the  !((),00()  to 
100,(I(H»  circulation  area.  The 
accom])anying  figures  and  those 
of  Ai)ril  11.  1970,  in  Editor  & 
PuiiLiSHUi,  however,  do  show  a 
steady  growth  in  revenues  and 
operating  jnofit. 

This  newsiiaper  continues  its 
dollar  increases  in  operating 
profit  but  they  are  not  equal  to 
the  percentage  jirofit  of  21.8  in 
1908.  Dollarwise,  1970  was 
18. 877  greater  than  1968. 

An  intei’e.sting  fact  to  note  is 
the  decrea.se  in  national  (gen¬ 
eral)  income  in  1970  vs.  1969 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  circulars/inserts  in 
1970  vs.  1969 

Circidalittn  income 

In  the  -Ajiril  .8,  1971,  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publishkr,  figures 
were  given  on  circulation  in¬ 
come  compared  to  newsprint  ex- 
pen.se  for  a  larger  daily.  These 
figures  revealed  that  newspaper 
had  a  7.5%  income  to  newsprint 
expense  in  1960,  and  a  61%  in¬ 
come  to  newsprint  expense  in 
1970. 

This  smaller  newspaper  had 
a  81.6%  income  to  newsprint 
expense  in  1960,  and  a  102.6% 
income  to  newsprint  expense  in 
1970.  Quite  a  turnabout!  Prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  both  newspapers’  (current 
issue  and  April  8  is.sue)  in¬ 
creased  operating  profit  was  due 
to  the  control  of  newsprint. 

The  decrease  in  total  columns 
was  2,448  (the  columns  of  Read- 


TOTAL 

NEW  SYSTEMS 
PLANNING 

total  study  for  cost  con¬ 
trol;  growth  forecasts; 
systems  selection;  pre¬ 
liminary  layouts  for  new 
plant,  expansion,  data 
process,  cold  type,  off¬ 
set,  satellites,  equipment 
comparisons,  cost  esti¬ 
mates. 

HAL  P.  SKEMP 
ASSOCIATES 

for  details  write  to 
350  Sharon  Park  Drive  M-4 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025 
(415)  854-4763 


ing  Matter  accounted  for  2,-  $.10  to  $.1.5,  but  no  increase  on 


196)  yet  this  reduction  was 
from  85.7%  to  85.1%  of  the 
content  of  the  newspaper. 

This  100,000  newsjiaper  in¬ 
creased  the  daily  price  from 


Sunday,  effective  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  This  resulted  in  December, 
1970,  in  a  loss  of  8.1%  in  net 
paid  but  with  a  22.8%  increase 
in  the  net  circulation  income. 


This  is  the  third  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  Mr.  Coen  ex¬ 
clusively  for  E&P,  analyzing 
the  operations  of  two  newspa¬ 
pers — one  of  255,000  circulation 
and  the  other  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  first  article  ran  April 
3;  the  second  April  10.  The 
breakdown  of  departmental  ex- 
pen.ses  for  the  100,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  this  third  report 
appears  on  Page  76.  A  fourth 
report  on  a  55,000-circulation 
dailv  will  be  published  April 
24.  ' 


Income  &  expenses — 1967-1970 


Income 

Aiverf.sing 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Local  Display 

National 

$3,921,229.48 

$3,622,740.08 

$3,138,666.82 

$2,855,328.08 

$  368,330.64 

$  392,844.10 

$  416,075.67 

$  370.445.22 

Classified 

$  997,495.17 

$  998,781.74 

$  883,412.62 

$  776,839.18 

Circulars/ Inserts 

$  150,661.00 

$  108,251.60 

$  99,386.50 

Total 

0/ 

$5,437,716.29 

$5,122,617.52 

$4,537,541.61 

$4,002,612.48 

/o 

79.3 

78.9 

78.3 

77.0 

Circulation 

City 

$  866,029.60 

Country 

$  843,314.86 

$  789,592.88 

$  748,459.34 

$  494,996.98 

$  478,390.88 

$  423,718.64 

$  392,574.72 

Total 

$1,361,026.58 

$1,321,705.74 

$1,213,31 1.52 

$1,141,034.06 

/o 

Otlier  Income 

19.9 

t  SI  OS 

20.4 

C  4A  74  1  DA 

20.9 

t  XA  171  70 

21.9 

$  58,462.80 

l.l 

% 

Total  Income 

0.8 

^  “Oi  •  »  •  •v3 

0.7 

#  ^0, 1  /  1  .jv 

0.8 

$6,852,028.92 

$6,491,064.31 

$5,797,024.43 

$5,202,109.34 

Expenses 

Editorial 

$  829,711.83 

$  799,079.13 

$  735,224.68 

$  705,630.08 

% 

12.1 

12.3 

12.7 

13.5 

Advertising 

7o 

$  301,863.69 

$  290,353.62 

$  272,971.94 

$  258,299.93 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

5.0 

Mechanical 

% 

$1,187,006.43 

$1,091,645.95 

$1,011,408.30 

$  909,550.85 

17.3 

16.9 

17.4 

17.5 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

% 

$1,367,577.80 

$1,317,380.85 

$1,193,469.00 

$1,113,758.90 

20.0 

20.3 

20.7 

21.4 

Total  Direct 

$3,686,159.75 

$3,498,459.55 

$3,213,071.92 

$2,987,239.76 

7o 

53.8 

53.9 

55.5 

57.4 

Building 

7o 

$  123,813.07 

$  114,565.91 

$  105,377.48 

$  91,279.05 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Circulation 

$  571,124.64 

$  529,195.41 

$  447,394.47 

$  391,385.61 

7o 

8.3 

8.2 

7.7 

7.5 

Ad  m  1  nistrative-General 

$  770,389.27 

$  734,414.96 

$  541,050.22 

$  498,429.21 

7, 

11.3 

11.2 

9.4 

9.6 

Total  Indirect 

$1,465,327.08 

$1,378,414.96 

$1,093,822.17 

$  981,093.87 

7o 

21.4 

21.2 

18.9 

18.9 

Deductions 

Supplements 

$  31,675.00 

$  30,238.00 

$  22,475.00 

$  20,655.00 

Bad  Debts 

$  14,621.84 

$  23,207.45 

$  15,522.84 

$  8,366.72 

Depreciation 

$  193,827.10 

$  189,501.30 

$  160,221.05 

$  153,954.60 

Misc.  Adjustments 

$  53,021.14 

$  52,477.10 

$  54,957.15 

$  46,327.18 

Total 

$  293,145.08 

$  295,423.60 

$  253,176.05 

$  229,303.50 

i  7o 

4.3 

4.6 

4.3 

4.4 

Total  Expense 

7o 

$5,444,631.91 

$5,172,059.48 

$4,560,070.14 

$4,197,637.13 

79.5 

79.7 

78.7 

80.7 

Operating  Profit 

1  7o  .  .  . 

$1,407,397.01 

$1,319,004.83 

$1,236,954.29 

$1,004,472.21 

20.5 

20.3 

21.3 

19.3 

Ave.  Net  Paid  Circulation 

$  96,418.00 

$  96,147.00 

$  93,962.00 

$  92,814.00 
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Kodak 


in  5^2  minutes 


Here’s  a  new  procedure  that  can  speed  up  your  WH 
prepress  operations.  Not  only  fast,  but  sinnple.  And  WU 
it  saves  you  money.  It’s  as  up  to  date  as  tomorrow. 

Here’s  how  it  works ...  .  h 

1.  Paste  up  your  type,  same  as  before,  leaving  win-  M 

dows  for  pictures.  1 

2.  Shoot  screened  prints  to  size  on /foc/a/c  PM7  Paper  i 
and  paste  in  windows.  From  original  photo  to  screened 
print  takes  about  2y2  minutes.  Add  another  half  minute 
to  paste  in  place. 

3.  Shoot  the  whole  paste-up  as  line  copy,  using  new  m 

Kodaline  Reproduction  Film.  Takes  about  a  minute, 
from  start  to  stop.  ^ 

4.  Run  this  film  through  the  Kodak  Supermatic  ^ 
Processor,  Model  242.  Another  minute  and  a  half. 

You  now  have  a  page  negative,  ready  for  plate¬ 
making.  Elapsed  time:  5^2  minutes,  plus  3  minutes 
for  each  additional  photo. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Kodak  PMT  Materials  and  new 
Kodaline  Reproduction  Film.  He’ll  also  tell  you  about  the 
Supermatic  242  Processor. 


Department  costs 

(continued  from  page  H) 


1970 

1969 

Editorial 

Salaries 

$  521,025 

$ 

497.749 

Features 

62.918 

61,771 

Wire  Service 

85,162 

74,867 

Tel  &  Tele 

29,682 

29,743 

Travel  &  Auto 

16,057 

15,727 

Cuts — Mats  & 

Engravings 

55,628 

55,872 

Expense 

59,240 

64,143 

Total 

$  829.712 

$ 

799,872 

% 

12.1 

12.3 

Columns — 

Reading  Matter  70,114 

72,310 

Cost  per 

Column 

%  11.83 

$ 

11.05 

Man  Hours 

134,594 

134,854 

Man  Hours 

per  Page 

15.47 

14.92 

Premium  Hours  1,284 

1,162 

Ave.  Monthly 

Salary 

$  651.28 

$ 

633.27 

Local  Advertising 

Salaries 

$  140.550 

$ 

136,552 

Expense 

20.796 

20,044 

Total 

$  161,346 

% 

156,596 

% 

2.3 

2.4 

Columns — 

Local  Adv. 

96,416 

95,486 

Income 

per  Column 

$  40.67 

$ 

37.94 

Selling  Cost 

per  Column 

%  1.67 

$ 

1.64 

Man  Hours 

36,904 

36,882 

Man  Hours 

per  Page 

3.06 

3.08 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary 

$  650.74 

$ 

632.18 

National  Advertising 

Salaries 

$  15,883 

$ 

15,100 

Expense 

43,617 

44,562 

Total 

$  59,500 

$ 

59,662 

7o 

0.9 

0.9 

Columns — 

Natl  Adv. 

7,048 

7,614 

Income 

per  Column 

$  52.26 

$ 

51.70 

Selling  Cost 

per  Column 

$  8.44 

$ 

7.84 

Man  Hours 

4,152 

4,158 

Man  Hours 

per  Page 

6.28 

4.37 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary 

$  661.80 

$ 

629.17 

Classified  Advertising 

Salaries 

$  70,252 

$ 

63,609 

Expense 

10,766 

10,486 

Total 

$  81,018 

$ 

74,095 

% 

1.2 

l.l 

Columns — 

Class.  Adv. 

26,422 

27,038 

Income 

per  Column 

$  37.76 

$ 

36.94 

Selling  Cost 

per  Column 

$  3.07 

1 

2.74 

Man  Hours 

27,988 

26,476 

Man  Hours 
per  Page 
Avg.  Monthly 
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for  100,000-daily 


Salaries  $ 

Total 

Advertising  % 

456.18 

301,864 

$ 

$ 

441.72 

290,354 

% 

4.4 

4.4 

Composing  Room 

Wages  $ 

706,425 

$ 

639,025 

Expense 

40,886 

35,643 

Total  $ 

747,338 

$ 

674,668 

% 

10.9 

10.4 

Published  Pages 

25,000 

25,306 

Cost 

per  Page  $ 

29.97 

% 

26.66 

Man  Hours 

178,062 

176,412 

Man  Hours 

per  Page 

7.12 

6.97 

Premium  Hours 

4,808 

4,364 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage  $ 

661.47 

1970 

% 

620.41 

1969 

Engraving  Room  $ 

78,762 

% 

70,324 

% 

1.2 

l.l 

Square  Inches 

(Purchased) 

750,118 

740,254 

Cost 

per  Inch  $ 

.105 

% 

.0925 

Stereo  Room 

Wages  $ 

1 10,587 

$ 

105,247 

Expense 

36,225 

35,789 

Total  $ 

146,812 

$ 

141,036 

% 

2.1 

2.2 

Mats  Used 

43,758 

43,968 

Plates  Cast 

80,134 

79,662 

Cost 

per  Plate 

1.83 

1.77 

Man  Hours 

30,082 

30,066 

Man  Hours 

per  Plate 

37 

38 

Premium  Hours 

684 

680 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage  $ 

658.26 

$ 

626.48 

Press  Room 

Wages  $ 

191,178 

$ 

181,040 

Expense 

22,916 

24,578 

Total  $ 

214,094 

% 

205,618 

% 

3.1 

3.2 

Man  Hours 

52,102 

51,944 

Man  Hours 

per  1000  circ 

1.48 

1.48 

Premium  Hours 

2,086 

2,034 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage  $ 

663.81 

628.57 

Total 

Mechanical  $ 

1,187,006 

$ 

1,091,646 

% 

17.3 

16.9 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

Newsprint  $ 

1,330,507 

$ 

1,283,047 

Storage  & 

Handling 

5,028 

4,760 

Ink 

32,043 

29,574 

Total  $ 

1 ,367,578 

$ 

1,317,381 

% 

20.0 

20.3 

Tons  of  News- 

print  Used 

89,864 

88,417 

Cost  per  Ton  $ 

147.98 

$ 

145.1 1 

EDI 


Pounds  of  Ink 

—Black  284.662  280,772 

Cost  per 

100  lbs  $  6.25  6.02 

Pounds  of  Ink 


— Color 

Avg.  Cost 

per  100  lbs  $ 

35,014 

40.13 

$ 

33,470 

37.86 

Buildings 

Wages  $ 

39,967 

$ 

37,447 

Expense 

83,846 

77,119 

Total  $ 

123,813 

$ 

1 14,566 

% 

1.8 

1.8 

Mail  Room 

Wages  $ 

95,454 

$ 

88,356 

Wages 

— Extras 

40,1 16 

37,021 

Expense 

11,181 

10,163 

Total  $ 

146,751 

$ 

135,540 

% 

2.1 

2.1 

Man  Hours 

48,412 

47,512 

Man  Hours 

per  1000  circ. 

1.37 

1.35 

Premium  Hours 

1,107 

1,048 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage  $ 

501.84 

$ 

460.18 

Circulation 

Salaries — City  $ 

106,683 

% 

96,732 

Salaries — 

Country 

69,807 

63,315 

Total  $ 

268,856 

$ 

244,551 

% 

Man  Hours 

52,714 

3.8 

52,444 

Man  Hours 

per  1000  circ. 

1.50 

1.49 

Avg.  Monthly  Sal. 

— City  $ 

49,852 

$ 

45,528 

— Country  % 

48,338 

$ 

44,904 

1970 

1969 

Delivery 

Transportation 

127,602 

120,684 

Second  Class 

Postage 

27,916 

28,420 

Total  $ 

155,518 

$ 

149,104 

% 

2.3 

2.3 

Delivery  Cost  per 

1000  circ  % 

4.42 

$ 

4.20 

Total 

Circulation  $ 

571,125 

$ 

529,195 

% 

8.3 

8.2 

Business  Office 
Salaries  $ 

100,928 

$ 

94,018 

Expense 

47,905 

47,515 

Total  $ 

148,833 

$ 

141,533 

% 

2.2 

2.2 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary  $ 

467.25 

$ 

435.27 

Executive  Office  $ 

142,500 

$ 

137,100 

% 

2.1 

2.1 

Unallocated — General 

Professional 

Services  $ 

37,265 

$ 

38,410 

Taxes 

220,182 

200,117 

Insurance 

79,935 

66,722 

Expense 

141,674 

150,533 

Total  $ 

479,056 

% 

455,782 

% 

7.0 

6.9 

Total  Admin- 

istrative  $ 

770,389 

$ 

734,415 

% 

11.3 

11.2 
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’70s:  PAYOFF  YEARS  FROM  SPACE 

NEO*Space:  The  Illiterate  Learn  to  Read  and  Write 


Some  300  million  villagers  in 
India  have  a  direct  stake  in  the 
United  States'  space  program. 
That’s  how  many  Indians,  pres¬ 
ently  illiterate,  who  may  learn  to 
read  or  to  farm  more  effectively 
thanks  to  American  satellites  in 
the  1970’s. 

India's  current  population 
(537  million)  is  growing  at  a 
rate  that  will  reach  more  than 
a  billion  people  by  1997.  While 
82  per  cent  live  in  556,000  small 
villages,  and  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  work  force  are  farmers  or 
agricultural  laborers,  India  still 
does  not  produce  enough  food 
to  feed  its  people.  Education 
also  suffers  in  India,  with  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  primary 
school  age  children  enrolled  in 
schools.  Complicating  the  edu¬ 
cational  problem  is  India's 
multiplicity  of  languages;  there 
are  12  major  languages  and 
several  hundred  distinct  dialects. 
Journalism  is  inadequate,  too, 
since  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
newspapers  go  to  the  small 
villages  where  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  lives! 

The  need  for  fast,  extensive 
communications  in  India  is 
obvious  to  its  government  which 
is  striving  to  improve  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  especially  in  modern 
agricultural  techniques.  To  do 
so,  India  conducted  studies  of 
many  alternate  approaches,  and 
has  concluded  that  a  Direct 
Broadcast  Satellite  TV  system 
would  be  the  most  cost  effective 
way  to  help  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Space  TV  costs  about  half 
of  what  an  equivalent,  entirely 
ground-based,  system  would 
cost  since  satellites  can  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  large  earth 
receiving  and  transmission  sta¬ 
tions,  and  complex  relay  net¬ 
works.  Broadcast  satellites  of 
the  ’70’s  will  be  powerful  enough 
to  beam  TV  programs  directly 
from  space  to  villages  equipped 
with  small,  inexpensive  receiv¬ 
ing  antennas.  India  already  has 
found  that  community  educa¬ 
tional  television  has  proven  its 
worth  in  the  area  surrounding 
Delhi  in  an  important  experiment 
involving  some  80  villages. 

Under  terms  of  an  agreement 
India  signed  with  the  United 
States  in  1969,  their  first  5000 
villages  are  expected  to  be 
receiving  televised  instruction 
from  space  by  1973.  Ultimately, 
some  600,000  direct  broadcast 
receivers  will  be  set  up  centrally 
in  their  villages  with  audiences 
of  up  to  several  hundred  people 
at  each  location.  And  the  multi¬ 
language  problem  is  solved, 
also,  since  each  TV  set  will  have 
a  selection  of  dialect  audio 
channels. 

*NEAR  EARTH  ORBIT 


Brazil,  too,  is  studying  an 
educational  system  calling  for 
direct  broadcasts  via  satellite. 
There,  problems  are  somewhat 
different  from  India’s:  the  im¬ 
balance  caused  by  very  sparse 
distribution  of  the  population 
(90  million  people  spread  over 
3.2  million  square  miles)  has 
resulted  in  an  inadequate  edu¬ 
cational  sy.3tem — there  simply 
aren’t  enough  teachers  to  go 
around.  Rural  schools  are  served 
by  only  36  per  cent  of  the 
teachers,  but  have  54  per  cent 
of  the  enrolled  primary  students. 
And,  of  the  100,000  teachers  in 
rural  schools,  some  two-thirds 
have  had  only  primary  educa¬ 
tion.  Through  communications 
satellites,  Brazil  plans  to  in¬ 
struct  students  in  the  rural  areas 
on  modern  agricultural  methods 
and  to  provide  sufficient  basic 
education  to  help  overcome  the 
school  system's  deficiencies. 
Plans  call  for  direct  satellite 
broadcast  to  about  150,000 
schools,  reaching  30  million 
people,  about  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  presently 
receive  schooling  in  Brazil. 
Officials  estimate  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  cost  one-fifth  of  an 
Earth-bound  system.  In  a  few 
years,  villagers  in  India  and 
rural  students  in  Brazil  will  be 
telling  the  world  what  they  think 
of  NEO-Space. 

Just  what  is  NEO-Space?  It’s 
a  dark  cold  vacuum  that  sur¬ 
rounds  our  planet  beginning 
some  2000  miles  from  Earth  and 
extending  to  25,000  miles  from 
the  planet.  NEO-Space  is  home 
for  the  427  artificial  satellites 
currently  in  orbit  around  our 
world  performing  important  re¬ 
search  and  operational  tasks 
for  Earthlings  ranging  from 
weather  description  to  improved 
communications.  The  ability  of 
communications  satellites  in 
NEO-Space  to  help  bring  the 
benefits  of  education  to  millions 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
is  one  of  the  most  profound 
benefits  offered  by  NEO-Space. 

Indians  and  South  Americans 
aren’t  the  ony  ones  to  benefit 
from  communications  satellites 
in  NEO-Space.  Today  we  have 
better  television,  with  live,  qual¬ 
ity  trans-oceanic  color  telecasts 
via  satellites  of  news  events. 
And,  nations  now  have  a  capa¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  instantane¬ 
ous,  clear,  unimpaired  and  di¬ 
rect  communications  with  all 
nations  of  the  world,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  These  and 
other  Earthly  benefits  are  avail¬ 
able  now  because  the  use  of 
NEO-Space  has  become  eco¬ 
nomically  competitive  with  other 


ways  of  doing  things  on  Earth. 
The  costs  of  using  NEO-Space 
are  coming  down,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  even  lower: 

— The  investment  cost  per 
circuit  year  in  communications 
satellites  has  decreased  from 
$25,000  for  the  Early  Bird 
satellite  in  1965  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $870  for  the  current 
Intelsat  IV. 

— Charges  for  the  satellite 
portion  of  a  one-hour  color 
telecast  between  New  York  and 
Europe  in  1970  are  19  per  cent 
of  what  they  were  in  1967,  a 
reduction  of  81  per  cent! 

— Advances  in  cable  as  well 
as  satellite  technology  have 
resulted  in  better  and  cheaper 
telephone  communications,  re¬ 
sulting  in  actual  rate  decreases 
of  up  to  40  per  cent  in  the  price 
of  trans-oceanic  phone  calls. 

And  the  future  of  communi¬ 
cations  satellites  holds  even 
greater  potential  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  on  Earth: 

— Under  the  terms  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  satellite  system  pro¬ 
posed  by  one  firm,  American 
television  networks  could  cut 
their  annual  communications 
costs  from  more  than  $70  mil¬ 
lion  to  about  $40  million.  Such 
savings  represent  significant 
steps  in  keeping  TV  production 
costs  down,  and  help  fight  in¬ 
flation. 

— In  air  traffic  control,  par¬ 
ticularly  over  the  oceans,  com¬ 
munications  satellites  can  lead 
to  an  increase  in  air  traffic 
density  without  compromising 
safety.  By  augmenting  the  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  on  board, 
satellites  can  aid  navigation 
and  direct  collision  avoidance 
systems  in  air-lanes  worldwide. 

— Likewise,  satellites  can 
make  sea  shipment  and  travel 
more  economical  and  safer  by 
providing  continuous  commu¬ 
nications  and  accurate  naviga¬ 
tional  aids  to  ships. 


— Business  use  of  communi¬ 
cations  satellites  will  grow, 
too.  One  study  estimates  that 
the  demand  for  business  and 
data  communications  circuits 
will  grow  at  least  by  230  per 
cent  from  1975  to  1985.  And, 
because  of  time  zones,  satel¬ 
lites  could  enable  computers  to 
be  used  and  shared  econom¬ 
ically  around  the  clock  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

— Direct  Broadcast  satellites, 
in  the  more  industrialized  na¬ 
tions,  could  help  doctors  and 
lawyers  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  in  their 
fields  by  transmitting  new  data 
and  instruction  directly  into 
their  homes  or  offices. 

These  are  some  of  the  present 
and  future  uses  of  communica¬ 
tions  satellites  in  NEO-Space. 
By  helping  to  teach  more  effec¬ 
tive  farming,  the  United  States 
space  program  will  be  combat¬ 
ing  starvation;  by  helping  to 
teach  reading  and  writing,  it 
will  help  the  Earth’s  standard 
of  living;  and  by  helping  im¬ 
prove  communications  between 
nations,  it  will  improve  world 
understanding. 

During  the  70’s,  we  are  in 
the  real  payoff  years  in  space, 
an  age  in  which  we  will  see 
even  greater  economic  gains 
from  the  space  investments  of 
the  60’s.  Greatly  improved  com¬ 
munications  is  just  one  area  in 
which  NEO-Space  is  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  on  Earth  in 
ways  that  are  economically 
competitive  with  other  ways  of 
doing  things  on  Earth.  We’ve 
gained  experience,  honed  our 
technologies,  and  now  we’re 
ready  to  fully  exploit  NEO- 
Space  in  the  1970’s  because 
we've  learned  that  it’s  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  way  to  attack 
some  problems  on  Earth.  (Space 
Division,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.)  162-M 


Pete  McKnight 

(roiif tuned  frotn  {xif/e  18^ 


he  asked  McKnifjht  to  sit  down  at  a 
tiTJewriter  and  put  dowTi  on  paper  any 
ideas  he  inisht  have  about  the  kind  of 
newspaper  The  Observer  ought  to  be. 

McKnight  batted  it  all  out  fast,  again, 
and  that  led  to  interview's  w'ith  John  S. 
Knight,  Janies  L.  Knight,  Blake  Mc- 
Dow'ell,  and  the  appointment  w'as  ar¬ 
ranged. 

But  not  before  McKnight  flew  to  Char¬ 
lotte  to  confide  in  his  old  general  man¬ 
ager  at  the  News,  J.  E.  (Bill)  Dowd, 
w’ho  gave  his  blessing. 

At  the  Observer,  McKnight  started 
recruiting  young  ones  right  off  the  cam¬ 
puses.  A  tremendous  amount  of  person¬ 
nel  testing  and  interviewing  went  on, 
but  there  w’as  a  lot  of  instinct  involved 
in  the  staff  selection.  You  could  tell  that 
McKnight  had  spotted  a  real  comer  w'hen 
he  started  doing  most  of  the  talking, 
w'hile  the  young  applicant  listened  closely 
to  a  discourse  on  journalism,  on  the  high 
•standards  of  the  Knights,  on  the  future 
of  newspapers  in  the  Carolinas. 

Larry  Jinks,  as  a  youthful  product  of 
Columbia  University,  sat  outside  Mc- 
Knight’s  glass  cage  for  hours,  w’aiting 
for  an  interview.  In  fact,  he  admits,  he 
probably  w'ould  have  just  left  in  disgust 
if  he  hadn’t  been  such  a  docile  fellow'. 

He  was  glad  later  that  he  waited.  Mc¬ 
Knight  spotted  Jinks  as  a  man  with 
much  potential,  so  he  spent  the  next 
hour  talking  enthusiastically  about  the 
paper,  about  the  group,  about  the  w'hole 
business. 

“I  have  never  had  a  job  interview  like 
it,”  Jinks  recalls. 

Jinks,  later  a  reporter  and  still  later 
a  city  editor,  w'ent  on  to  Knight’s  Miami 
Herald,  where  he  is  managing  editor,  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  recruiting 
and  training  that  McKnight  is  noted  for 
now. 

Other  examples  are  Don  Oberdorfer, 
now  one  of  the  best  on  the  Washington 
Post;  Loyd  Miller,  w'ho  went  to  Time 
Magazine  and  later  came  back  as  a 
Knight  man  in  Washington;  Rolfe  Neill, 
a  cub  at  the  Observer  who  now'  is  editor 
of  Knight’s  PliUddelphia  Daily  News; 
James  K.  Batter,  a  Davidson  College 
kid  W'ho  became  one  of  the  best  of  the 
young  crop  of  Washington  reporters  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  city  desk  at  Knight’s 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Walt  Damtoft,  w'ho 
became  one  of  the  National  Observer's 
most  traveled  w'riters. 

And  there  is  Eugene  Payne,  who  had 
never  drawn  a  new’spaper  cartoon  before 
he  walked  in,  and  now  he  owms  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

McKnight  concentrated  on  the  staff, 
and  the  new'  direction,  but  he  still  had 
time  to  work  closely  with  Governor  Terry' 
Sanford  and  found  one  of  the  country’s 
first  poverty-fighting  agencies,  the  North 
Carolina  Fund,  and  serv'ed  as  its  presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  wrote  the  recommendation 
that  led  to  the  N.  C.  School  of  the  Arts. 

He  had  time  to  help  establish  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  campus  at 
Charlotte. 


C.  A.  |Pe+e)  McKnight  views  the  new  home  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  in  Charlotte, 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  the  Charlotte  News  from  their  temporary  news  headquarters. 
(Dave  Johnson  photos  for  E&P. ) 


His  long  list  of  other  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  activities  includes  his  leadership 
in  desegregating  Charlotte  public  facili¬ 
ties  in  1963  and  his  crash  campaign  a 
few'  years  later  to  revive  the  floundering 
United  Arts  Council,  now'  strong  and 
prosperous. 

He  even  went  off  to  the  American 
Press  Institute  to  lead  discussions  at 
more  than  40  seminars. 

He  wrote  and  spoke  frequently  on  the 
racial  problems  of  the  South,  a  deep 
concern  of  his  since  that  day  back  in 
1933  when  he  told  his  ow'n  high  school 
graduating  class  in  an  address: 

“Our  schools  can  do  more  than  any 
other  influence  to  break  down  the  wall 
of  prejudice.  If  the  schools  have  a 
w'orld-wide  mission,  it  is  to  clear  up  the 
idea  that  some  are  bom  superior  to 
others  in  human  rights.” 

But  McKnight,  as  his  Observer  pros¬ 
pered,  found  time  also  to  go  sailing  with 
Norman  Isaacs  off  Bermuda. 

He  was  even  in  the  mood  to  play 
piano  at  San  Francisco’s  Hungry  I  one 
night  w'hen  the  regular  pianist  got  plast¬ 
ered. 

He  even  tried  the  old  McKnight  pre.s- 
sure  tactics  in  Russia,  when  he  protested 
a  week  of  breakfasts  of  sturgeon  and 
caviar  and  insisted  that  the  Soviets  pro¬ 
duce  bacon,  eggs  and  grits. 

(He  got  eggs,  but  no  grits.) 

He  even  took  the  time  to  carefully  ex¬ 
plain  to  his  boss,  Jim  Knight,  how  the 
noted  Miami  fisherman  could  enjoy 
Florida  lobsters  much  more.  The  Mc¬ 
Knight  technique:  Undercook  the  things, 
rather  than  overcook  them. 

McKnight  is  the  busy  type,  turning 
quickly  from  serious  speech-w'riting  to 
ASNE  organizing  work  to  banging  out 
music  at  a  party,  and  he’s  still  ambitious. 
But  he  doesn’t  spend  any  sleepless  hours 
w'ondering  what  happens  beyond  editing 
The  Observer  and  running  ASNE. 

After  the  Knights  bought  The  Observ¬ 
er,  one  of  the  business-office  executives 
remarked  that  Pete  should  have  a  higher 
title  than  editor. 

“Hell,”  snapped  John  S.  Knight,  as 
only  JSK  can  snap,  “there  is  no  higher 
title  than  editor.” 


Rojser  Williams  joins 
Oregton  assoeialion 

Roger  Williams,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
last  tw'o  years,  has  been  selected 
by  the  board  of  directors  of 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  succeed  Carl 
Webb  as  ONPA  manager,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  W.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
and  ONPA  president.  The 
ONPA  headquarters  office  will 
move  to  Portland  from  Eugene 
W'hen  Webb  retires  July  1  and 
Williams  assumes  his  duties. 

Webb  has  been  ONPA  man¬ 
ager  since  1943  and  announced 
last  year  he  w'ished  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  June,  1971. 

Prior  to  joining  NNA,  Wil¬ 
liams  W'as  assistant  manager  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association 
for  tw'o  years.  He  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  business 
manager  and  publisher  of 
Michigan  w'eeklies  and  dailies 
and  holds  a  BA  and  MA  from 
Michigan  State  University. 

• 

Photography  honor 
follows  him  as  solon 

John  Savage,  recently  retired 
Omaha  World-Herald  photog¬ 
rapher  who  is  now  a  state  sen¬ 
ator,  received  the  first  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Nebraska  School  of 
Journalism  merit  aw'ard  for 
news  photography. 

Savage  was  given  a  plaque 
and  a  color  photograph  show'- 
ing  him  at  w'ork  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Making  the  presentation, 
R.  Neal  Copple,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  said:  “No  other  man  in 
the  business  has  taken  as  many 
new's  pictures  of  University  of 
Nebraska  sports  as  has  John 
Savage.” 

Savage  retired  from  the 
World-Herald  after  48  years. 
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To  eliminate  manual  markup  of  wire 
service  teletype,  blind  tape  perfora¬ 
tion  of  local  copy,  initial  proofing  at 
the  typeset  level,  reperforation  of  cor¬ 
rection  tapes,  reset  of  line  changes, 
remake-up  and  reproofread  lo  name 
a  few  reasons. 

True.  Newspaper  plants  are  running 
at  peak  efficiency  in  most  production 
areas  today.  And  now  it  extends  to 
those  busy  copy  preparation  hours. 
A  single  Hendrix  Editing  Display  Ter¬ 
minal  gives  you  total  control  of  edit, 
proofing  and  correction  functions 
from  a  unit  smaller  than  a  desk. 


A  tape  reader  instantaneously  fills  Our  brand  new  bulletin  to  the  news- 
the  display  screen  with  copy  from  paper/publishing  industry  shows  you 
wire  or  local  news  or  classifieds.  You  how  the  proven  Hendrix  Editing  Dis- 
read  it.  Edit  it  on  the  keyboard.  play  Terminal  benefits  you  the  Editor 

Screen  characters  instantly  respond  and  you  the  Publisher.  Write  or  call 
to  your  changes.  When  you  have  it  for  your  copy  today. 
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Ad  class  stresses 
product  information 


By  (ieorjje  Wilt 


The  Sail  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  ran  a  one- 
day  school  for  more  than  500 
display  advertising  clients,  and 
called  the  session,  “Creativity 
’71.”  The  conference  on  cre¬ 
ativity  in  7ie\vspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  held  at  the  Town  and 
Country’s  Convention  Center, 
attracted  an  audience  of  ad 
managers,  copy  writers,  artists 
and  advertising  executives. 

The  session  opened  with  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising’s  Pan- 
avision  film,  “Growing  Up 
With  Newsi)apers,”  probing  the 
life  styles,  buying  i)atterns  and 
reading  habits  of  the  nation’s 
youth,  ba.sed  on  Gilbert  Youth 
Rt'search  findings. 

The  Union  and  Tribune  un¬ 
veiled  a  new  sendee  available 
free  to  advertising  clients, 
“Power  of  a  smile  ...  a  prom¬ 
ise  and  two  wondrous  words.” 


The  motivational  self-help  pi’o- 
gram,  including  films,  photo 
texts,  cassette  tape  recordings 
and  pocket  reminders,  are  all 
designed  to  create  better  ads. 

Feature  speaker  was  Bud 
Gore,  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  well-known 
retail  advertising  authority. 

“Honesty  is  terribly  good 
business  practice,”  Gore  said. 
“How  else  do  you  think  Sears 
Roebuck  built  their  business?” 
He  also  said  he  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  men 
usually  write  supermarket  and 
food  ads,  while  women  who 
cook,  keep  house  and  shoj)  for 
the  family  should  be  hired  for 
that  job. 

Gore,  who  teaches  at  New 
York  University’s  Institute  of 
Retail  Management,  said  he  ad¬ 
vocates  putting  all  details  in 
ad  copy.  He  illustrated  his  talk 
with  slides  showing  25  out¬ 
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standing  advertisements.  Gore 
commented  on  each,  pointing 
out  strengths,  weaknesses,  and 
reviewing  copy,  layout,  art  and 
production,  planning  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  results.  His  presenta¬ 
tion  concluded  with  question 
and  answer  participation. 

Pr<Mluel  inforiiiatiun  stressed 

Richard  W.  Tullar,  Union- 
Tribune  advertising  director, 
who  followed  Gore,  talked  on 
“You  and  We  and  the  Consum¬ 
ers.”  He  said  many  retailers 
and  publishing  leaders  see  room 
for  ad  improvement.  “The  con¬ 
sumer  should  have  more  adver¬ 
tising  and  product  informa¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “Some  advertis¬ 
ing  is  tasteless  and  even  de¬ 
ceitful,”  but  cautioned,  citing 
proposed  government  regula¬ 
tions,  “Please  don’t  cut  down  a 
growing  healthy  tree  to  ampu¬ 
tate  a  small  branch.”  Tullar 
described  Gore’s  presentation  of 
out.standing  ad  techniques  as  a 
step  toward  more  information, 
helpful  and  resultful  advertis¬ 
ing. 

.James  S.  Copley,  ])ublisher, 
and  Alex  De  Bakesy,  general 
manage!’,  were  introduced  at  a 
luncheon  session.  The  adver¬ 
tisers  also  met  Fred  Kinne,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Tribune  and 
Gene  Gregston,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  as  well  as 
executives  of  the  administra¬ 
tive,  production  and  circulation 
departments  of  the  San  Diego 
newspapers. 

«  *  * 

ARTS  FESTIVAL  —  The 
Phoenix  Republic,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  city’s  Arts 
Council,  is  sponsoring  the 
“Firebird  Festival  of  the  Arts,” 
a  free  program  at  the  Phoenix 
City  Center.  Featured  are  the 
Gabe  Cornelia  Jazz  Ensemble, 
Bob  Diaz,  classical  guitarist,  a 
photo  exhibit,  a  John  Dos  Pas- 
sos  play,  “USA,”  a  dance 
group,  an  art  exhibit,  puppet 
show,  clothesline  art  exhibit, 
children’s  theater,  piano  re¬ 
citals,  travel  slide  lectures,  a 
boy’s  chorus,  and  Mexican  folk 
dancers.  The  program  runs  for 
three  nights  and  two  days. 

*  *  He 

PUSHING  SUMMER  — 
“We’re  pushing  summer  this 
year,”  says  a  Netv  York  Times 
folder  announcing  summer  va¬ 
cation  issues  to  be  published 
May  9  and  June  6.  Providing 
continuity  to  the  eight-page 
booklet  is  a  photo  of  a  bikini- 
clad  gal,  shown  indulging  in  a 
v’ariety  of  summertime  activi¬ 
ties,  and  adding  a  light  touch 
to  the  statistical  information 
and  linage  charts. 

*  *  * 

SOUVENIR  SPECIAL  — 
The  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
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Daily  Pilot  published  a  16-page 
tabloid  section  marking  the 
opening  of  the  newspaper’s  ex¬ 
panded  and  modernized  plant. 
Copies  of  the  tabloid  were  in¬ 
serted  w’ith  the  regular  run  on 
“opening  day,”  with  a  surplus 
provided  for  distribution  to 
plant  tour  groups,  and  for  use 
in  special  mailings.  The  tab, 
tracing  the  production  of  the 
newspaper  in  words  and  pic¬ 
tures,  also  includes  local  adver¬ 
tising.  If  you’d  like  a  copy, 
drop  a  line  to  Tom  McCann, 
promotion  manager.  Daily  Pi¬ 
lot,  330  West  Bay  Street, 
Costa  Mesa,  California  92627. 

He 

FOOD  MARKET  PROFILE 
— The  Dallas  Morning  News 
has  released  its  “Dallas  food 
market  profile.”  The  presenta¬ 
tion  cover  features  a  full-color 
food  illustration,  with  the  in¬ 
side  cover  showing  a  map  of 
the  market  indicating  food 
chains  located  in  each  county, 
and  pointing  out  that  the  en¬ 
tire  market  accounts  for  over 
$1.6-billion  in  food  sales.  Tucked 
in  a  pocket  is  a  14-page  pres¬ 
entation  printed  on  colored 
stock,  telling  how’  the  Morning 
New’S  can  sell  the  whole  Dallas 
market.  It  includes  circulation, 
coverage  and  linage  informa¬ 
tion,  demographics  of  Morning 
News  readers,  information  on 
readership  of  the  food  section, 
Neustadt  reports,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  support. 

«  *  * 

FOUR-STAR  FOOD  —  The 
New  York  News  is  promoting 
its  Sunday  News  Four  Star 
Food  magazine,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  November  7,  1971,  with 
an  attractive  folder  large 
enough  to  contain  a  copy  of 
the  color  roto  1970  magazine. 
The  cover  folder  outlines  edi¬ 
torial  content,  tells  of  coverage 
and  reach,  and  includes  rates 
and  mechanical  information. 
The  copy  of  last  year’s  section 
shows  what  the  section  looks 
like,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of 
w’hat  to  expect. 

• 

Personnel  manager 
for  Gannett  Company 

Gerald  M.  Sass,  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers  since  1966,  has 
been  appointed  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Succeeding  him  as  personnel 
manager  of  Rochester’s  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union,  is  Donald  C.  Anderson, 
a  personnel  executive  for  14 
years. 

Sass  joined  the  Rochester 
new’spapers  in  1966  after  10 
years  in  varying  capacities 
with  Stromberg-Carlson,  now  a 
division  of  General  Dynamics. 
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Now  available... 

A  delightful  new  Sunday  color  comics  page 
for  “readers”  from  4  to  10  years  of  age. 

THE  MAGIC  door/  from  Britannica 

Adapted  from  the  widely  acclaimed  Young 
Children’s  Encyclopedia,  a  1 6-volume  library 
for  early  learners,  published  by 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

All  original  material  produced  with  the 
consultation  of  educators  and  child 
psychologists  who  know  what  children  enjoy 

Available  in  half  and  third-page  standard,  half-page  tab  units.  Samples  supplied  on  request. 

Contact  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017-(212)  MU  2-1234 


and  what  sparks  their  interest  in  learning. 
Lavishly  illustrated  by  top  children’s  artists. 
Stories,  poems,  lively  articles  on  “how  things 
work  .  .  .  and  why,”  biographies,  the  world 
of  nature,  and  art  ...  a  marvelously  varied 
menu  of  easy-to-digest  educational  fare  to  help 
satisfy  inquisitive  young  minds. 


Other  Britannica  features  also  available- 


UPI-BRITANNICA  NEWS  SERVICE 
Highly  readable  feature  stories  and  articles  of 
topical  and  general  interest  serviced  weekly 
to  UPI  wire  and  mail  subscribers  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  Factual  accuracy  assured  by 
Britannica  editors. 

GREAT  IDEAS  FROM  THE 
GREAT  BOOKS  by  Dr.  Mortimer  Adler 
Weekly  column  by  the  noted  author  and 
philosopher,  who  answers  readers’  questions 
of  topical  interest  as  they  relate  to  the  3,000 
years  of  thought  expressed  in  the  Great  Books 
of  the  Western  World.  Sets  of  Great  Books 
awarded  to  question  writers  provide  good 
opportunity  for  local  promotion. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  AMERICA 
Daily  columns  of  200  words  excerpted  from 
The  Annals  of  America,  a  20-volume  set  that 
reflects  the  history  of  our  country,  from  1493 
to  the  present,  through  original  writings, 
speeches  and  documents  of  the  times. 

FREE  from  Britannica.  Currently  used  by 
more  than  75  newspapers. 

THREE  MINUTES  WITH  THE 
GREAT  BOOKS 

Columns  of  200  words  each  containing 
inspirational  and  educational  excerpts  from  the 
Great  Books  of  the  Western  World.  A  popular 
daily  feature  now  being  mailed  FREE  to 
119  newspapers. 

N.E.A.-BRITANNICA  COLUMN  FILLERS 
Short,  interesting  “nuggets”  of  factual 
information  drawn  from  the  pages  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Currently  serviced 
by  N.E.A.  to  780  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  FREE. 


For  information,  write  or  call: 

MR.  JOSEPH  SOULAK 
DIRECTOR  OF  NEWS  SERVICES 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  INC. 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 
(312)  321-6962 
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Family  Weekly  list 
grows  to  257  papers 


With  the  sifjning  of  four 
more  distributing  newspapers 
during  the  past  month,  Family 
Weekly  will  appear  in  257  pa¬ 
pers  with  a  cii’culation  exceed¬ 
ing  8,200,000,  publisher  Morton 
Frank  announced  this  week. 

In  1971  to  date,  12  newspa¬ 
pers  have  started  or  will  start 
carrying  FW  by  May  lOth,  the 
issue  now  on  press.  The  circu¬ 
lation  represented  by  the  new 
FW  papers  is  almost  twice  as 
much  as  that  added  thi’ough 
newspapers  during  all  of  1970. 

During  the  past  12  months 
three  new  states  were  added 
to  the  FW  roster,  with  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  lUuKjor  (Me.) 
\eus,  the  Great  Falh  (Mont.) 
Tribune,  and  the  Anchorage 
( Ala.ska )  News. 

Advertising  in  FW  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1971 
achieved  a  recoi-d  high  for  that 
l)eriod  of  any  year  since  its 
e.rtablishment  in  1958,  just  as 
circulation  showed  an  all-time 
high,  l)oth  in  number  of  copies 
delivered  and  in  numl)er  of 
.subscribing  i)ai)ers,  Frank  re¬ 


ported.  Advertising  showed  a 
gain  of  16.2%  in  linage  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  FW’s  advertising  revenue 
is  up  34.4%,  due  to  the  linage 
increase  plus  a  rate  raise  that 
went  into  effect  two  months 
ago. 

Frank  said  that  revenue  for 
the  magazine  was  about  2V2 
times  as  much  as  it  was  five 
years  ago,  when  the  magazine 
ownership  changed  and  top 
management  responsibilities 
were  revised.  FW  is  owned  by 
Downe  Communications  Inc. 

Some  of  the  printing  of  FW 
will  move  into  a  new  plant  in 
Atglen,  Pa.  as  of  the  second 
issue  of  July. 

Checks  mailed  to  each  of  the 
subscribing  newspapers  last 
month  represented  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  FW’s  shar¬ 
ing  i)rofits  with  its  subscribing 
newsjiapers. 

Of  the  257  cities  for  which 
h'W  is  contracted,  only  eight 
have  other  newspapers  that 


WHEN  ATTENDING  THE  ANPA 
CONVENTION  IN  NEW  YORK 

.  .  .  you  may  find  it  helpful  and 
convenient  for  a  confidential  chat 
about  a  sale  or  acquisition  .  .  . 
without  obligation,  of  course. 

If  so,  please  call  us — we’re  only 
a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Waldorf. 
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NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 
SALES  NEGOTIATORS  •  BROKERS  •  APPRAISERS 


250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 
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carry  another  roto  magazine. 
In  249  newspapers  FW  is  the 
only  colorgravure  magazine. 
Eight  papers  that  formerly 
carried  FW  and  dropped  it,  re¬ 
sumed  the  magazine  during  the 
past  year. 

At  its  “Champagne  Brunch” 
for  executives  and  their  wives 
on  Sunday,  FW  will  announce 
that  the  Green  Bay  (Wise.) 
Press-Gazette  won  the  first- 
prize  plaque  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  tie-in  linage  sold 
during  1970  by  any  of  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  subscribing  papers.  The 
paper’s  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Milton  Wickman,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  color  television  set. 

The  highest  individual  sales¬ 
man’s  score  for  tie-in  linage 
was  achieved  by  James  B.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  Concord  (N.C.) 
Tribune,  who  will  receive  10, 
000  bonus  points  aplicable 
toward  his  choice  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  a  plaque. 

• 

Creating  new  daily 

Paul  Schilling,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  establish  a 
new  morning  daily,  the  Nat¬ 
chez  Neivs,  which  will  be 
printed  offset.  He  said  the  pa¬ 
per  is  being  financed  by  local 
subscription  and  contributions. 


Cody  Enterprises  sold 
to  Sage  Pnblisliing  Co. 

Sage  Publishing  Co.  has 
purchased  the  Cody  (Wyo.) 
Enterprise,  a  weekly,  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dick  Shaw  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Coe.  The  paper  has  been 
in  the  Shaw  family  for  many 
years. 

Lee  Myers  was  named  editor 
of  the  Enterprise.  The  Sage 
company  principals  include 
Bruce  M.  Kennedy,  publisher 
of  the  Greybull  Stajidard; 
Roger  Budrow,  co-publisher  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Journal 
with  Kennedy;  and  Jack  Nis- 
selius,  co-publisher  of  the  Gil¬ 
lette  Journal. 

• 

Group  buys  weekly 

Four  stockholders  in  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Wis.)  Standard  Press 
have  purchased  the  Reedsbiirg 
Times-Press  from  John  Levine, 
who  publishes  papers  in  three 
other  Wisconsin  towns.  The 
buyers  include  William  E. 
Branen  and  his  wife;  Jane  C. 
Raetig  and  Joseph  W.  Kane. 

• 

Ink  price  raised 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation  has 
raised  the  price  of  newsblack 
ink  by  one-half  cent  a  pound  on 
bulk  delivery  and  two  cents  a 
pound  on  drum  delivery. 
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New  York  Addresses  of  Convention  Visitors 


Ada  (Okla.)  News 

William  D.  Little,  Jr. — Hotel  not 
known 

Albany  (N.  Y.>  Times  Union  and 

Knickerbocker  News-L"nion  Star 
Uobert  J.  Danzig,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Roy  W.  Anderson,  Barclay 
Altoona  fPa. )  Mirror 
Roosevelt : 

3.  E.  Holtzinger  Richard  E.  Beeler 
Jiunes  G.  Slep  Blair  M.  Bice 

Robert  W.  Boyer 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Whittenburg, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Miller, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

-Xnnapo'is  (Md.)  Capital  Gazette  Press 
Philip  Merrill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Eleanor  Merrill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  ^ntinel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  John  Siam,  Bel¬ 
mont  Plaza 

Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
John  B.  Torinus,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Schell, 
Barclay 

Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon 
D.  C.  Rowley,  Barclay 
Jon  C.  Rowley,  Barclay 
Athens  (Tex.)  Review 

M.  M.  Donosky,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Daniel  A.  Dwelle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Tarver,  Barclay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  I.  Ray,  Jr, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Au))um  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R-L.  Osborne,  c/o 
F.  P.  Seilgwick,  944  Park  Ave. 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle/Herald  South- 
e.astern  Newspapers  Corp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morris  III,  St. 
Regi  s-Sheraton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Simon,  St, 
Regis-Sher.aton 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American 
Mark  F.  Collins,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  Melvin  Street.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bangor  (Me.)  News 

Richard  K.  Warren,  47  E.  87  St. 
Waldorf-Astoriji : — 

Robert  E.  Kiah  Joanne  J.  Warren 
Kenneth  L.  MacMannis,  Richard  J. 
Warren 

Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times  Argus 
fieorge  Gladding,  Belmont-Plaza 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Advoc.ate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Manship,  Jr., 
Barclay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  L.  Manship, 
Barclay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Garvey, 
Barclay 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roliert  B.  Miller, 
Pierre 

Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Po.st  Herald/Raleigh 
Register  Berkley  Newspapers  Corp. 
Geo.  Warren  Hodel.  Barclay 
Mrs.  Geo.  Warren  Hodel,  Barclay 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 
John  A.  Scott.  Summit 
Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Week,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press 
Orb  C.  Reeder,  Biltmore 
Bii-mingham  (Ala.)  News 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr..  Pierre 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  II,  Regency 
S.  Vincent  Townsend,  Barclay 
William  C.  Green,  Jr.,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone 
5?cott  C.  Schurz,  Be'mont  Plaza 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 
Davis  U.  Merwin,  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Loring  C.  Merwin,  Beverly 
Bloomshurg  (Pa.)  Press 
Robert  R.  Eyerly,  Plaza 
Boise  (Idaho)  Idaho  Statesman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roliert  B.  Miller,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Paul  Sampson,  Roosevelt 
Wilson  M.  Riley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Howard  P.  Jones.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  N.  Heath,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Harold  E.  Greenlaw,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Russell  Taylor,  New  York  Athletic 
Club 

Kenneth  D.  Sumner,  New  York 
Hilton 

Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
Davis  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  I.  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Wm.  O.  Taylor.  St.  Regis 
John  P.  Giuggio,  St.  Regis 
George  McManus.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard  Ockerbloom,  Waldorf-Astoria 


Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American- 
Advertiser 

Allen  H.  Swartzell,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lester  Zwick,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera 

Norman  J.  Christiansen,  Waldoif- 
Astoria 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Henry  A.  Satterwhite,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
John  E.  Pfriem.  Delmonica’s 
Bridgeton  (N.J.)  News 
John  T.  Sehoheld,  Biltmore 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 

Bartlett  Barnes,  Barclay 
Donald  P.  Selina.  Barclay 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier /Virginia- 
Tennessean /Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Eugene  Worrell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times 
Charles  A.  Puller,  Waldorf -.Astoria 
Frank  G.  Geoghegan,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 
James  H.  Righter,  Knickerbocker 
Club 

William  M.  Fallis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Henry  Z.  Urban,  St.  Regis 
Hugh  G.  Monaghan,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Abner  A.  Homburger,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Kate  R.  Butler,  Hotel  Pierre 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
J.  Warren  McClure,  Barclay 
Camden  (Ark.)  Palmer  Media  Group 
Walter  E.  Hussman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter  E.  Hussman,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
William  A.  Stretch,  Barclay 
Gary  C.  Snyder,  Barclay 
Catskill  (N.Y.)  Mail 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Conland, 
Barclay 

Cerlar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr.,  Barclay 
J.  F.  Hladky,  III,  Barclay 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  News 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  R.  Carter,  St. 
Regis 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail 
Lyell  B.  Clay,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  F.  McGee,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County 
Times 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Hedley,  Barclay 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  and  News 
Marshall  Field,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
John  G.  Trezevant,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Emmett  De<lmon,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Hy  Shannon.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert  von  Entress,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Alexander  Hehmeyer,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Russ  Stewart,  Barclay 
Robert  McAllister,  Barclay 
Chicago  (111.)  To<lay 
Luke  P.  Carroll.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

S.  R.  Cook  W'.  D.  Maxwell 

H.  F.  Grumhaus  F.  A.  Nihcols 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick  J.  Howard  W'ood 
W.  C.  Kurz 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Dale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Gormley 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Richard  D.  Alder 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent/ 
Telegram/Clarksburg  Publishing  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer 
Thomas  Vail,  Waldorf  Towers 
F.  William  Dugan,  W'aldorf  Towers 
Edward  J.  O'Conner,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Cocoa  (F'.a.)  Today /Gannett  Florida 
Corp. 

James  H.  Jesse,  Biltmore 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette- 
Telegram  /Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Holies, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  G.  Hampton, 
Barclay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Morris,  Barclay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Cooper, 
Barclay 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Lexington 
Co'umbi.a  (Tenn.)  Herald 
Mr.  Sam  D.  Kennedy,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mrs.  Sam  D.  Kennedy,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Elizabeth  Kennedy,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

Melvin  E.  Tharp,  Albert  D.  Gittrich 
Whitney  Sidebottom  Robert  W.  Irwin 
Leonard  Zane  John  F.  Wolfe 
Richard  C.  Davis  William  C.  Wolfe 
Carl  DeBloom  Preston  Wolfe 


Columbia  (S.C.)  State/Record/Colum¬ 
bia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  ALmbrose  G.  Hampton, 
Barclay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Morris, 

Barclay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Cooper, 
Barclay 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Lexington 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  G.  Hampton, 
Jr.,  Barclay 

Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Huckle,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Miss  Elizabeth  Huckle,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  , 

Mrs.  H.  U.  Murdaugh,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

James  M.  Driscoll 
Walter  C.  Driscoll 
James  G.  Driscoll 

Ck)rpus  Christ!  (Tex.)  Caller/Time< 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc. 

Edward  H.  Harte,  Barclay 
Rol)ert  Marbut,  Barclay 
Char'es  Wablheim,  Barclay 
Covington  (Ky. )  Post  &  Times  Star 
John  L.  Feklmann,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Cullman  (Ala.)  Times  ,,,  , ,  - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Bryan,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 
Robert  J.  Burow,  Barclay 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald/News/ 
Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Charles  Glover,  Barclay 
Edward  F.  Dierker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert  C.  Snyder,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal 
Herbert  M.  Davidson,  Jr.  (Tippen), 
Barclay 

Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  Jr. 
(Josephine  Field  Davidson),  Barclay 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  . 

Donald  R.  Seawell,  N.Y.  Residence 
Charles  R.  Buxton,  St.  Regis-Shera- 
ton  _  . 

Roliert  H.  Shanahan,  St.  Regis-Sher- 
aton  . 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune 

Gardner  Cowles,  488  Madison  Ave. 
David  Kruidenier  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Kenneth  MacDonald.  Canadian  Club 
Louis  H.  Norris,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hedo  M.  Zacherle,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lyle  A.  Lynn,  Sheraton-Russe'l 

J.  Woodrow  Beard,  Sheraton-Russell 
Detroit  (Micb.)  Free  Press 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hills,  Waldorf 
Towers  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Olson,  Wal- 
dorf-.\storia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Wallace, 
Barclay 

Mr.  Derick  Daniels,  Barclay 
Mr.  Virgil  Fassio,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

Peter  B.  Clark,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  Barclay 
James  T.  Dorris,  Barclay 

K.  T.  Carlson,  Barclay 

V.  L.  Hanna,  Waldorf-Astoria 
M.  S.  Hayden,  Plaza 
Dixon  (111.)  Telegraph 

Arnold  V.  Lund,  Wa’dorf-Astoria 
Ben  T.  Shaw,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ellagwen  Green,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Dover  (Del.) Delaware  State  News 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  D.  Smyth,  Barclay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Beach, 
Barclay 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Tri¬ 
bune 

J.  Roger  Grier,  Barclay 
Peter  B.  Bidder,  W'estbury 
Duncan  (Ok'a.)  Banner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington  W'imberly. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Durango  (Colo.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Ballantine,  The 
River  Club 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Diehl,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Coffin,  Jr., 
W  aldorf- Astoria 

Miss  Henrietta  A.  McPherson,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  Burleigh  Arnold,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Howard,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Ham'-en,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Adele  Steel  Fretz,  commuting 
daily 

Mr.  Henry  Fretz.  commuting  daily 
Mr.  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  commuting 
daily 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News 

D.  Ray  Wilson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bea  Wilson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal 
John  P.  Musgat,  Waldorf-Astoria 
HornlH  H.  fViv.  WfllHrtrf-Aatoria 
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Elizabeth  City  (N.C.)  Advance 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loyal  Phillips,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle  Telegram 
A.  D.  Hudnutt,  Waldorf-Astoria 
O.  B.  Schoepfle,  Barclay 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier/Press/Ev¬ 
ansville  Printing  Corp. 

J.  A.  Caldwell,  Barclay 

Wm.  Andrew  Caddick,  Waldorf- 

Astoria 

Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W'illiam  C.  Marcil,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Paulson,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Findlay  (O.)  Republican-Courier 
Edwin  L.  Heminger,  Barclay 
Harold  H.  Heminger,  Barclay 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times-'Tri  Cities  Daily/ 
Tri  Cities  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Hammell, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Head,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal 
Tom  Hamilton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Florence  Hamilton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chesley  F.  Perry,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Fort  Wayne  News- 
pai)ers,  Inc. 

Miss  Helene  R.  Foellinger,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Robert  F.  Johnston,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  VV'al- 
dorf-Astoria 

P'ramingham  (Mass.)  News 
John  Crane,  Le-xingten 
William  Parry,  Lexington 
W.  A.  Fluhr,  Le.xington 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail 
Charles  Morrow,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gaiion  (O.)  Inquirer 

Walter  S.  Goshorn,  Berkshire 
Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday 

500  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

(Commuting) 

William  Attwood, 

James  B.  Grider 
Frank  M.  Farrell 
David  Targe 
Stanley  Asimov 
Vincent  C.  Bordash 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Orange  County 
News 

Larry  Collins,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Gardner  (Mass.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Abbkott,  Prince 
George 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gordon  Bell, 
Prince  George 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Darrow  Tully,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Walter  T.  Ridder.  Wa'dorf-Astoria 
Mark  Mattison,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 

Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Herald 
William  M.  Kessler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gratton  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Monte  P’.  Bourjaily,  Bel¬ 
mont-Plaza 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
William  A.  Cordingley,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder 
John  J.  Broughan,  Summit 
Delmar  P.  Magoon,  Summit 
Harold  E.  LeVanway,  Summit 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune  Review 
Richard  W.  Wilt,  Summit 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus 
Frank  E.  Frampton,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont 
J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Barclay 
E.  A.  Ramsaur,  Barclay 
Charles  Sterling,  Barclay 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun 
John  M.  Jones,  Barclay 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record 
Commuting 

Malcolm  A.  Borg  Leonard  Goldblatt 
Gregory  G.  Borg  Daniel  G.  Hall 
Don  E.  Carter  James  A.  Marohn 
Herbert  B.  Cox  Jr.  Frank  J.  Savino 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 

Charles  L.  Downey,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Collins,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Muir,  Summit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  S.  Thomson. 
Summit 

Harlington  (Tex.)  Valley  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Juillard.  W'al- 
dorf-Astoria 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News 
E<lwin  K.  Russell,  420  Lexington 
Ave. 

John  H.  Baum.  Summit 
James  R.  Doran.  Summit 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

Edmund  W.  Downes,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Bob  Eddy.  Beverly 
•John  L.  Coughlin.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sidne.v  Kaplun,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Martin  L.  Fleming,  Barclay 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
Roliert  R.  Eckert,  Barclay 
Roger  C.  (joryell,  Drake 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 

Kimball  Davis.  Waldorf-Astoria 
David  J.  Harnett,  Waldorf-Astoria 
H.azleton  (Pa.)  St^dard-Speaker 
Frank  Waiser,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Frank  H.  Waiser.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul  N.  W'alser.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hendersonville  (N.  C.)  Times-News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawson  Braswell,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Hickory  (N.  C. )  Record 

Mrs.  L.  C.  (Mildred)  Gifford,  W^al- 
dorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Kenneth  (Suzanne  Gifford)  Mil- 
holland,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Powell,  Wal- 
dorf-.\storia 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight,  Sr., 
Barclay 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Dwight,  Jr., 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Curran,  Sum¬ 
mit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Healy,  Dorset 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser 
T.  Twigg-Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency,  Inc. 

Porter  Dickinson,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
James  H.  Couey,  Jr.,  Regency 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 
Chinn  Ho.  Sherry  Netherland 
Ale.\ander  S.  Atherton,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Warren.  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  J.  V.  Johnson,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register-Star 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Andrews, 
W'aldorf-Astoria 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
Peter  Macdonald,  Drake 
Stuart  Awbrey,  Algonquin 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch/ 
Advertiser/  Huntington  Publishing  Co. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Foy,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Hoffman,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cai)e  Cod  Standard- 
Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  De  Luca,  Sum¬ 
mit 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  &  News 
Eugene  S.  Pullam,  Tuscany 
Williiim  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Frank  E.  Russell.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Thomas  K.  Crowe,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Golden  L.  F’aris.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- Ledger  News 
T.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Press 
92-20  168  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
(212)  OL8-12.34 

Theixlore  Newhouse  Sam  C.  Herman 
David  Starr  Nicholas  J.  Miranda 

Irving  Newhouse 
Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch 
J.  Graff  Boml)erger,  Summit 
Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Bomberger.  Summit 
Miss  Mary  S.  Bomberger,  Summit 
Junction  City  (Kans.)  Union 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  (Mary  Liz) 
Montgomery.  St.  Regis 


PUBLISHERS 

T  will  be  at  the  Waldorf  during 
the  ANPA  Convention  April  19- 
21.  Let’s  get  together  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted,  or  discuss  any  problems 
you  may  have. 

Hope  to  see  you  there. 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 


KREHBIEL  -  BOLITHO 
I¥ewspaper  Serviee,  Inc. 

APPRAISERS  •  BROKERS  •  CONSULTANTS 
TO  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

Box  133 

Emporia,  Kan.  66801 
(316)  342-5280 


NORTON,  KANSAS 

Box  88 

Norton,  Kan.  67654 
(913)  927-3407 


Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 

Ralph  H.  Bastien,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Kankakee  (HI.)  Journal 

Len  H.  Small,  Waldorf-Astoria 
August  Janssen,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Kansan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Stauffer,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 

W.  W'.  Baker,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  S.  McKinney,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W.  W.  Meyer.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Paul  V.  Miner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Willis  H.  Schulte,  Plaza 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Brown,  Plaza 
Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  Waldorf-.Vstoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Stroud.  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Carrie  Braxton  McAlister,  W'al¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
Roger  A.  Daley,  Waldorf-Astoria 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
W.  T.  Burgess,  Barclay 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Weil,  III,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Pres.'-. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Shearman,  St. 
Regis 

Lakeland  ( Fla. )  Ledger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Harrison,  1040 
Park  Ave. 

La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus 

William  R.  Morri.sh,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

La  Salle  (111.)  News-Tribune 
Peter  Miller,  Summit 
F.  C.  Miller.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Liiwrence  (Kans.)  Journal- World 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  News 
Arl)elyn  Wilder  Sansone,  Pierre 
Joseph  Sansone.  Pierre 
Jack  Schropp,  Pierre 
Rosemary  L.  Schropp,  Pierre 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  1).  Evans.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  P.  Rudegeair,  Barclay 
Lewiston  (Me)  Sun-Journal 
Russell  H.  Costello,  Barclay 
Quentin  A.  Whittier,  Barclay 
James  R.  Costello,  Barclay 
Litt'e  RcK'k  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  S.  Berry.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marcus  B.  George,  Wal- 
dorf-.4storia 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr., 
St.  Regis 

Mr  &  Mrs.  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Lockport  (N  Y.)  Union-Sun  and  Jour¬ 
nal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Corson,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rol)ert  D.  Wilkinson, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jackman  S.  Vodrey,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Arthur  Bellows,  Jr., 
51  Madison  Ave. 

Logansiiort  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  & 
Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  M.  Druck,  Barclay 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent/ 
P  ress-Telegram 

Mr.  Daniel  H.  Ridder,  Drake 
Mr.  B.  I.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Mr.  Miles  Sines,  Barclay 
Mr.  A.  E.  Rosene,  Barclay 
Mr.  S.  C.  Cameron.  Sheraton  Russell 
Longview  (Wash.)  News 

John  McClelland,  Jr.,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Lorain  (O.)  Journal 

Harry  R.  Horvitz,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Jiimes  D.  Lonergan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 

Otis  Chandler,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Roliert  D.  Nelson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Richards,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lisle  Baker,  Barclay 
Mr.  P.  Galt  Miller  (Standard  Gravure) 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 

John  H.  Costello,  55  East  End  Av. 
Clement  C.  Costello,  55  East  End  Av. 
Frank  A.  Law’.or.  Canadian  Club 
Brian  F.  Reynolds,  Barbizon-Plaza 
Lubliock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Joumal 
Parker  F.  Prouty,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Gamage,  Barclay 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bert  Struby,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Madison  (Wis.)  Madison  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Martin  Wolman.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Malden  (Mass.)  News 

David  Brickman.  Barclay 
Robert  H.  Goldman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Manchaster  (Conn.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs,  Thomas  F.  Ferguson, 
Barclay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  R  Fergruson, 
Barclay 


Manhattan  (Kans.)  Mercury 

Edward  Seaton,  Private  Residence 
Mansfield  (O.)  News  Journal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  R.  Horritz,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  J.  Blake,  Summit 
McKeesiiort  (Pa.)  News 
Thomas  D.  Mansfield, 

William  J.  Cox,  Jr., 

Mary  Hunter  Mansfield, 

Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury 
David  Brickman,  Barclay 
Robert  H.  Goldman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Melrose  (Mass.)  News 
David  Brickman,  Barclay 
Robert  H.  Goldman,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Memphis  Publishing 
(To. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Aycock,  Jr., 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Schneider, 
Americana 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carter  H.  White,  Bev¬ 
erly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Iwanicki, 
Beverly 

Mr.  John  J.  Brosnan  III,  Beverly 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 

Robert  M.  White  II,  Barclay 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  (Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.) 

John  S.  Knight,  Waldorf  Towers 
James  L.  Knight,  Waldorf  Towers 
Alvah  H.  (Thapman,  Jr.,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Byron  B.  Harless,  St.  Regis 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis.  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roliert  C.  Averitt,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  George  R.  Averitt,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Nixon,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Nixon,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs  John  M.  Mitchell,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 

Mr.  Irwin  Maier,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  Donald  B.  Abert,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Drew,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Mr.  Frank  Kelly,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  Co. 
Waldorf-Astoria : 

Robert  K.  Drew 
Charles  K.  Clarke 
Donald  B.  Abert 
Irwin  Maier 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune 
Co. 

John  Cowles,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  Cowles.  Jr. — c/o  Harper’s 

Magazine 

Otto  A.  Silha,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gale  Freeman,  Barclay 
Harold  Hughes,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Howard  Mithun.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Minot  (N.  D.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Dobson, 

W  aldorf -Astoria 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hearin,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eidgar  A.  Shipley,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gray,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 
R.  B.  Gifford,  Warwick 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette 

Charles  H.  Peters,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Morristown  (N.  J.)  Morris  County’s 
Record 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  (Tom- 
muting 

Ward  R.  Young,  Commuting 
Jack  (Tenter,  Commuting 
Herbert  H.  Thorpe,  Commuting 
Mrs.  Jean  T.  Auringer,  (Tommuting 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  ar.d  Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  Botkin.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Mr.  Willard  C.  Worcester,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  Journal 
Jack  McFarland,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  &  Times- 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  III,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Weber,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Tarpley,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Napa  (Calif.)  Register 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  M.  Tilton.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph 
Charles  W,  Weaver,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News 

Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  Belmont  Plaza 
Frederick  E.  Hennick,  Belmont  Plaza 
C.  Russell  Sumpf,  Belmont  Plaza 
Newark  (O.)  Advocate  &  American 
Tribune 
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What  do 

Almqvist  &  Wiksells 
Boktpycheri  AB 

and  the 


Fort  worth 
Star-Telegram 
have 

in  common? 


They  each  have  not  one,  but  two  of  the 
world’s  leading  CRT  typesetters — the 
Linotron  505.  In  fact  there  are  101 
Linotron  505’s  setting  high  speed, 
computerized  typography  for  many  of 
the  world’s  leading  newspapers,  ty¬ 
pographers,  publishers  and  printers 
(as  of  April  1 971 ).  And  the  list  of  users 
and  units  keeps  growing  .  .  .  ample 


testimony  of  performance,  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  service.  Let  us  give  you  de¬ 
tails  on  this — the  one  CRT  system 
with  proven  performance  the  world 
over ...  if  you  wish  we’ll  send  you  a 
current  user  list  that  includes  the 
Swedish  publisher  and  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  mentioned  above. 

uiMarnaiM 


Mergenthalep 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803  (516)  694-1300 

A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theixlore  H.  Griley, 
\\'aldorf-.\stori,i 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  fVank  \V.  Spencer,  Jr., 
\Valdorf-.\storia 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
_  (Jerald  T.  Tache,  Barclay 
New  Britain  (0>nn.)  New  Britain  Her- 
.ald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  C.  Weld,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Judith  W.  Brown,  c/o  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith,  Inc. 

Lindsley  Wellman.  Waldorf-.\storia 
New  Brunswick  (N.  .1.)  Home  News 
Huph  N.  Bo.vil  Edw.ard  Kennerly 
William  M.  Boyd  Rol)ert  Rhodes 
Richard  N.  Shehle  Timothy  Martin 

Walter  P.  Nelson  Richard  S.  Kain 
Neyv  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
IJonel  S.  Jackson,  Carlyle 
Georpre  S.  Stearns,  Jr.,  Barclay 
Donald  A.  Sparpro,  Summit 
Genry  A,  Gurski,  Summit 
John  F.  Hine,  Summit 
Rjiymond  J.  Dowd,  Summit 
Curtis  L.  Po’len,  Summit 
Walter  B.  Mills,  Summit 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  & 
States-Ttem 

Ashton  Phelps,  Waldorf-Astori.a 
Ro))ert  E.  Gouprh,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Georpre  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  Pkoza 
Norman  N.  Newhouse,  Barclay 
John  R.  O’Meallie,  Waldorf-Astori.a 
.\shton  Phelps,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Newport  (R.  1.)  News 

Alitert  K.  Sherman,  Waldorf-.\stori.a 
Alliert  K.  Sherman  Jr.,  Waldorf-A.s- 
toria 

Edward  A.  Sherman  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Press 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Bottom,  Waldorf- 
Astori.a 

R.aymond  B.  Bottom  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
.Xstoria 

Willi.am  R.  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Roliert  B.  .Smith,  Waldorf-.\storia 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  News 
220  E.  42  St.: 

F.  M  Flynn  Paul  Martin 

W.  H.  James  F.  F.  Kroepke 

B.  G.  M<'Cauley  R.  D.  Duckworth  Jr 

V.  F.  Palmer  R.  L.  Way 

J.  P.  Hewitt  L.  W.  Gold 

T.  J.  DeSena  .1.  R.  Dowd 

.■\.  M.  Fl.aherty  F.  R.  Walsh 

I).  W.  Txa-enthal  J.  E.  Underwood 

G.  L.  Larocque  R.  J.  Rohrbach 

W.  K.  Graham  A.  H.  Savapre 

J.  W.  Arl7 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times 
220  W.  4S  St.: 

H.  F.  Bancroft  Walter  Mattson 

Howard  Bishow  John  Mctjabe 

Ralph  Bowman  .John  Mortimer 

R.  R.  Buckingham  James  Reston 
Francis  Cox  A.  M.  Rasenthal 

Clifton  Daniel  Mark  Senigo 

Max  Falk  A.  O.  Suhl)erger 

Nat  Goldstein  Irvin  S.  Tau>>kin 

Sydney  Gru.son  Ivan  Veit 

C.  R.  Hulsart  Joe  Wagner 

Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  (Gan¬ 

nett  Group) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.amilton  B.  Mizer, 
Barclay 

Niles  (Mich.)  Star 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Eric  Pl.vm,  W.aldorf- 
Astoria 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions.  Inc.  (Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star) 

Frank  Ratten.  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
P.  S.  Holier,  Jr.,  St.  Regis-Sheraton 
Chuck  Hauser,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
Robert  I.  McCracken,  Barclay 
John  P.  Feeley.  Barc’ay 
Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire  Ga¬ 
zette 

Peter  Tj.  DeRose.  Barclay 
Odessa  (Tex.)  .\mericnn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  V.  L.  DeBolt,  Waldorf 
Towers 

Ogden  (Ut.ah)  Standard-Examiner 
Joseph  F.  Breeze,  Barcl.ay 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal/.\dvance- 
News 

Franklin  R.  Little.  Princeton  Club 
of  New  York 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoma  Puli- 
lishing  fJo. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  O.arles  E.  Tre.at.  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Nicks,  Drake 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roliert  Sp.ahn,  Drake 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward  L.  Gaylord.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman- 
Times 

E.  K.  Gaylord.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Edwanl  L,  Gaylord,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ch.arlcs  E.  Tre.at.  Drake 
Roliert  H.  Spahn.  Drake 
Howard  Nicks.  Drake 
Olympia  (Wash.)  O’ympian 
.John  A.  Sc'ott.  Summit 
Om.aha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 

H.arold  W.  .\ndersen,  Waldorf-.\s- 
toHn 

Ren  H.  C<iwdery’.  St.  Regis 
Jerome  Callahan,  Waldorf-Astori.a 


Dean  R.  Rartee,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Laurance  R.  Hoagl.and,  St.  Regis 
Oneida  <N.  Y.)  Dispatch 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Tuttle,  Barclay 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal 

Norman  Smith,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Ottawa  (Ill.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  M.  White,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  C.ampbell, 

Barclay 

Palo  .Mto  (Calif.)  Penin.sula  news- 
Iiapers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  Bishop,  Wal¬ 

dorf-Astoria 

Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bidder,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elwood  R.  Williams, 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Passaic  )N.  J.)  Herald-News 
Commuting 

Richard  Drukker  Harve.v  H.  Benson 
.\ustin  C.  Drukker  A.  Allan  Zucker 
Mrs.  D.  June  Seratin  Willi.am  P. 

Monahan 

Charles  A.  West  James  S.  Durante 
.4ithur  G.  McMahon  James  J.  Todd 
Rixlney  L.  Odell  Frerl  A.  Stehle 
Miss  Rosemarie  Maio 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  News 

Harry  B.  Haines,  Commuting 
Edward  B.  Haines.  Commuting 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times 
Chester  M.  Spooner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 
Walter  A.  Barker.  Barclay 
Frank  A.  Green,  Dorset 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
-Mbert  Spend'ove,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Donald  McLean.  Waldorf-Astoria 
William  L.  McLean.  HI.  Barclay 
Joseph  G.  Elliott.  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  I).  McCtee.  Mayfair  House 
Richard  W.  Carpenter,  Barclay 
William  F.  Carr.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Warren  Perry,  Wa'dorf -Astoria 
.T.-vmes  P.  Grant.  Barclay 
Barry  UVdang,  Elysee 
Reginald  E.  Beauch.amp,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Philadelphia  (P.a.)  Inquirer  &  News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Prescott.  Tuscany 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Chait,  Regency 
Mr.  Howard  Gothe.  Regency 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  .Arizona  Republic  and 
Gazette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mason  Walsh.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Montgomery,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cleo  Smith,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leland  Hover,  Wa'dorf- 
Astoria 

Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Republican 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  Prince 
George 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post -Gazette 
William  Block,  Drake 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 

Barnev  G.  Cameron.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News 
William  H.  Gorman.  Barclay 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Granger  Weil,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union  Gazette 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  D.  McLean,  Sum¬ 
mit 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian/Oregon 
Joumal/Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 
Robert  C.  Notson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Fred  A.  Stickel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal/Pough¬ 
keepsie  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Michael  M.  Pennock.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Pueblo  (Olio.)  Star-Journal  &  Chief¬ 
tain 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Allen,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  Prescott  Ow,  Plaza 
Frank  S.  Hoag.  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.aleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
Frank  Daniels.  Jr.,  St.  Regis 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal 
James  W.  Swan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times 
Bill  Rohn.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tony  Rohn,  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  Schell.  St.  Moritz 
Ray  Matthew.  Belmont-Plaza 
John  Kurtz.  Belmont-Plaza 
Art  Bell.  New  York  Hilton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  Abey,  New  York 
Hilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dick  Peters.  St.  Moritz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  Williams,  St. 
Moritz 

Tom  Boland.  Barbizon-Plaza 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Disp.atch  & 
News  Leader 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
Pierre 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  Wor’d-News 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  W.  Armiste.ad,  III, 
Waldorf  -  Astori  a 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Shields  Johnson,  Wal- 
dorf-.\storia 

Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
Poliert  Withers,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles  Withers,  W.aldorf-Astoria 


Paul  McCue,  Waldorf-.\storia 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Talliot  Patrick.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  T.  Patrick,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Sovde,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer 
George  Laing,  W’aldorf-Astoria 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel 

Russel  C.  Fielding.  Barclay 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Mitchell, 
Barclay 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlyle  Reed.  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Saprinaw  (Mich.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.amcs  P.  Brown,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Calerlonian-Record 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  Smith,  Carlyle 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Byrne,  Carlyle 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  &  Ga¬ 
zette 

David  R.  Bradley,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Henry  D.  Bradley.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Victor  A.  Modeer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  Magdovitz.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Duncan  Bauman, 
Barclay 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press  „  , , 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr., 
W'estbury 

L.  M.  Ridder,  St.  Regis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Lambert, 
Barclay 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times/Independ¬ 
ent/Times  Publishing  Co. 

Nelson  Poynter,  Drake 
John  B.  Liike.  Drake 
Salem  (Mass.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 
Salisbuiy  (Md.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Irvin,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Salt  L.ake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 
J.  W.  Gallivan,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
San  Bem.ardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram 
Maiwin  W'.  Reimer,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

Charles  de  Young  Thieriot,  Regency 
San  Gabriel  Valley/West  Covina 
(Calif.)  Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  A1  Totter.  Barclay 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News 
Joseph  Ridder,  W'aldorf-Astori.a 
Anton  F.  Peterson,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Kenneth  S.  Conn.  Barclay 
I^is  E.  Heindel,  Waldorf-Astoria 
P.  Anthony  Ridder.  W'estbury 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Hart  Clinton.  Barc’ay 
Mary  Jane  Clinton.  Barclay 
San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot 

WL  Walton  Crouch.  Waldorf-Astoria 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Jour- 
nal  .  _ 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wishard  A.  Brown, 
Barclay  _  _ 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norwin  S.  Yoflfie,  Barclay 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hoiles,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  S.  Taylor,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  „ 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Sykes,  Bar- 
clay  ,  , 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook 
Deane  Funk,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Funk.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.)  Star 

Robert  L.  Curran,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian-Tribune 
Nelson  Goodman,  Barbizon  Plaza 
Richard  Little  III,  Barbizon  Plaza 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times-Sunday  Times 
Frank  J.  Blewitt,  Belmont-Plaza 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 

W'.  J.  Pennington,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Bronson, 
Plaza 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Warren  G.  W’heeler,  Jr.,  Lombardy 
Clarence  W.  Harding,  Summit 
John  J.  McGann.  Jr.,  Lexington 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal-R^ister 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  P.  C'arke,  W'aldorf- 
Astoria 

State  College  (Pa.)  Pennsylvania  Mir¬ 
ror 

Blair  M.  Bice.  Roosevelt 
Strasburg  (Va.)  Northern 
Virginia  Sun 

Herman  J.  Obermayer,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

Sydney  (N.  S.)  Cape  Breton  Post 
Roy  D.  Duchemin.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Ian  R.  MacNeil.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Syracuse  Newspapers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Rogers,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

T.acoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 

Elliert  H.  Baker,  II,  W'aldorf-Astoria 


Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  Potts,  W'aldorf- 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune/Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  F.  (Red)  Pittman, 
W'aldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  Bryan,  Pierre 
Tarentum-New  Kensinprton  (Pa.)  Val¬ 
ley  News-Daily  Dispatch 

Gene  Simon,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Simon,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 

William  R.  Reed.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram/Bell  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayborn, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade 

John  W'illey,  Warwick 
W'ayne  Current.  Warwick 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newell  Kest.  W'arwick 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Abney.  W'arwick 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal/Stauf- 
fer  Publications 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Stanley  H.  Stauffer.  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star 

Beland  H.  Honderich,  Regency 
Burnett  M.  Thall,  Barclay 
Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Breeze 
Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach,  W'aldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Torrington  (Conn.)  Register 

Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  Barbizon- 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  Newspapers 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  St. 
Regis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Notman,  St. 

Regis  ,  _ 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Dougherty,  St. 
Regis 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  A.  Krenz,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 

Richard  L.  Jones.  Waldorf  Towers 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Boone,  Sr., 
Wa'dorf-Astoria 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
Herman  E.  Moecker.  Regency 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-(V>mmerciaI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  N.  Greenlee, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune  &  Times- 
Herald 

Pat  Taggart,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
W'alnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Lesher  News¬ 
papers 

Dean  S.  Lesher.  Barclay 
Melinda  Kay  Lesher,  Baiclay 
W'altham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Skakle,  Plaza 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  F.  Mack.  Belmont 
Plaz.a 

W'ashington  (D.  C.)  Dear 
Publication  &  Radio.  Inc. 

David  R.  Dear.  St.  Regis 
W'ashington  (D.  C.)  Post 

Katharine  Graham,  c/o  Newsweek 
Magazine 

Frederick  S.  Beebe,  c/o  Newsweek 
Magazine  ... 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  W.  Sweeterman,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

•Tames  J.  Daly.  Pierre 
Harrv  Gladstein,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Gerald  W.  Siegel,  W'a'dorf-Astoria 
Joseph  P.  Lynch.  Barclay 
Lawrence  W',  Kennelly,  Barclay 
W'ashington  (D.  C.)  Star 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  Waldorf  Towers 
John  H.  Kauffmann.  Barclay 
Benjamin  M.  McKelwav.  St.  Regis 
Newbold,  Noyes,  Jr..  St.  Regis 
John  W'.  Thompson.  Jr..  St.  Regis 
Willmott  Lewis,  Jr.,  Lexing^n 
CJodfrey  W.  Kauffmann,  St.  Regis 
Jack  <5.  Schoo.  St.  Regis 
Harold  Boyd.  Pierre 

I.  William  Hill,  Waldorf-Astoria 
W'ashington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter 
James  S.  Lyon.  Waldorf-Astoria 
John  L.  S.  Northrop,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Richard  S.  Cowan,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Young.  Summit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Brecunier. 
Summit 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Saiff,  Jr..  W'al¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  Bryant.  W’aldorf- 
Astoria 

W’aukesha  (W’is.)  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  (Nita)  You- 
mans,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
Martha  Mary  Youmans,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Peter  Scott  Hanson,  W'aldorf-Astoria 
W'aynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Baugher,  Pierre 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Chalfant,  Pierre 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sherman 
(Eleanor),  W'aldorf-Astoria 
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MORE  THAN  8,000,000  CIRCULATION 

delivered  by 
256  influential 
newspapers 


Family  Weekly 


America's  fastest-growing  national  newspaper  colorgravure  magazine 


builds  and  holds  readership 

through  interesting,  meaningful  editorial  content 


More  than  25 
independent  surveys  show 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  the 
best-read  feature  in 
subscribing  newspapers, 
and  usually  the  best- read  part 
of  the  paper  except  for  local  news 

That's  because  of  colorful  format  and  con¬ 
sistent  editorial  merit.  And  this  quality  editorial 
content,  abetted  by  promotional  aids  from 
FAMILY  WEEKLY,  is  an  important  factor  in 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  papers  showing  more  circu¬ 
lation  growth  than  similar  size  papers  in 
comparable  markets  that  don't  carry  the  magazine. 

Also,  FAMILY  WEEKLY'S  unique  "Circulation  Bonanza" 
program  helps  motivate  faster  newspaper  subscription  and  single-copy  gains. 

Likewise,  FAMILY  WEEKLY'S  high-score  readership  provides  a  climate  attractive  to 
national  advertisers  who  help  develop  more  rop  linage  through  our  tie-in  incentive  program. 

j  FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  economical,  too.  It's  the  lowest-cost  portion  of  any  carrying  paper 

by  far,  and'thus  an  important  aid  to  a  paper's  profit  performance. 

For  information  about  FAMILY  WEEKLY,  write,  phone  or  stop  in  at  any  of  our  offices. 

Publisher;  MORTON  FRANK,  641  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  935-5256 

Southern  Publisher  Relations  Manager:  ROBERT  D.  CARNEY,  2530  Sherbrooke  Drive,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329  •  (404)  636-5258 
Western  Publisher  Relations  Manager:  LEE  ELLIS,  2305  Golden  Spur  Lane,  Miraleste,  California  90732  •  (213)  833-8632 
Central  Publisher  Relations  Manager:  ROBERT  H.  MARRIOTT,  3610  Market  Avenue,  North,  Canton,  Ohio  44714  •  (216)  492-3110 
Eastern  Publisher  Relations  Manager:  THOAAAS  H.  O'NEIL,  641  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  935-4100 

i 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ce«il  B,  Kelley  (Lou). 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  Kelley.  Jr., 

( Nina) ,  Waldorf-Astoria 
West  Wan^'ick  (R.  I.)  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rol)e;*t  W,  McCreanor, 
Meurice 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun 

(ieorjaro  H.  Utter.  Meurice 
Anne  H.  Utter.  Meurice 
White  Plains  iN.  Y.l  West<‘hester 
R<K-kland  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  Bar¬ 
clay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brian  J.  Donnelly.  Bar- 
<  lay 

Wichita  (Kans. )  Ea^le  &  Bearon 
John  H.  Colburn,  Barclay 

H.  Britt  Bmwn,  Pla7.a 
Wichita  Falls  (Tcx.l  Times  and  Re<'onl 
News 

Rhea  Howard,  Barclay 
Mrs.  Rhea  Howanl  (Kathlet'nl,  Bai- 
<*lay 

Mrs.  Annie  I-ee  Williams.  Barclay 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Wilkes-Barre  Pul>- 
llshin^  Co. 

Harrison  H.  Smith.  Pierre 

A.  DeWitt  Smith,  Barclay 
Carolyn  Houripan  Mack,  Wald<»rl-As‘ 
toria 

William  P.  Houripan,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria 

Michael  Kolesar,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Joseph  Collis,  Waldorf-Astoria 
WillinplK>ro  (X.  J.)  Burlinpton  C<mnty 
Times 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  E.  Ellis,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria 

Wilminpton  (N.  C.)  Star-News  News¬ 
papers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rye  B.  Pape,  Waldorf- 
Astoria 

Windsor  tOnt.)  Star 
Mark  Farrell,  Gotham 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel 

Wallace  Carroll,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Donald  J.  Chipman,  Wahlorf-Astoria 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News-C^ief 
W.  E.  Rynerson,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Coralie  C.  Rynerson,  WaUlorf-Astoria 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 

An<irew  P.  Palmer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Drew  H.  Palmer,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telepram  &  Gazette 
Richard  C.  Steel,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Ciordon  A.  O’Brien,  Barclay 
William  G.  Weinrich,  Waldorf-.As- 
toriji 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Tonkin,  Bar¬ 
clay 


UPI  seeks  word 
on  ‘Kate’  Webb 
in  Cambodia 


United  Press  International 
this  week  asked  the  help  of 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  head 
of  state  of  the  Cambodian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  exile,  and  UN  Sec¬ 
retary  Geneial  U  Thant  in  as¬ 
certaining  the  whereabouts  of 
Catherine  M.  Webb. 

Miss  Webb,  28,  UPI  bureau 
manager,  disajjpeared  April  7 
on  Highway  Four  about  oT  miles 
southwest  of  Phnom  Penh, 
when  Cambodian  troops  she  was 
with  were  ambushed  by  Com¬ 
munist  forces. 

Five  others  disappeared  at 
the  same  time — Toshiihi  Suzuki, 
eori’espondent  of  the  Japanese 
newsreel  agency  Nihon  Uenpa; 
Chhim  Sarath,  UPI  translater- 
driver  who  was  with  Miss 
Webb;  Cambodian  freelance 
photographers  Tean  Kim  Hieng 
and  Ing  Charoen,  and  Suzuki’s 
interpreter. 

A  Cambodian  soldier.  Pvt. 
Sar  Sinh,  told  UPI  later  that 
he  saw  three  Communist  soldi¬ 
ers  grab  Miss  Webb  and  drag 
her  away.  There  was  no  word 
on  the  fate  of  the  others. 


Newspaper  Groups  and  Magazine  Sections 


t  .\.\AI»IAN  MACAZINK,  THE.  Tcpronto.  Out. 
E.  J.  Matuiioti.  Cutuulian  (Tub 

rOPUCY  M-:WSP\PER.S,  Ui  Jolla.  Calif. 

James  S.  Copley,  llerre  Hotel 

Klehartl  N.  SmiUi.  Waldorf-Astoria 

■Alex  He  Bakesy.  Barclay 

Bol)ert  Letts  Jotaa;.  Waldorf-Astoria 

Irvine  W.  Keyiwlds,  Barclay 

Adm.  Botierl  L.  Detuiison,  Waldorf-Astoria 

nOXKEY  MEDIA  GBOCP.  Us  Vegas.  Xey. 
Kred  W.  Sniitli,  Barclay 

vAiiiniii.n  pnii.K  .vnoNs,  i\c., 

T  E.  12  St..  .Nch  York,  N.Y. 

John  B.  Fairchild  Richard  J.  Lynch 

John  B.  Bias  Phillip  L.  McGovern 

James  W.  Brady  Paniei  .Nettinan 

William  n.  Payer  lioliert  J<M>^e 

Hoaard  K.  Keim  J.  W.  Cohn 

FAMILY  WEEKLY.  .\i-a  York.  X.Y 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

liolH-rl  P  Ciiniey  T!ioma.s  11.  O'.Ni  il 
I/conard  S.  Paviikia  Mort  Persky 

las-  EULs  W.  Page  Tlicmpsoii 

Ponald  M.  Hufford 
Plaza: 

Mv'lanie  Pe  Proft  Ihpirert  H  Marripptt 

Mpprlppii  Frank 
St.  Ilpgis: 

I'ps-i  Opipp-nlip-inipf 


GA.N.VETT  XEWSP.YPERS.  Rudiester.  N.Y. 
Paul  MiUer.  Waldorf  Towers 
Wald:>rf- Astoria: 

Allen  H.  Neuharth  .lolin  E.  Heseldeti 

Jpplm  R.  Purcell  George  J.  Pa,styck 

Eugene  S.  Buttrill  Alliert  Dolata 

GCY  GANNETT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
1‘pirtland.  Me. 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Hawley.  Barclay 
Anipny  Hppiighlon,  111.  Barclay 
George  F.  Marsliall.  Jr.,  Barclay 

HARTE  HANKS  NTsAYSPAPERS  INI  . 
Cppciuis  Chiisti,  Tex. 

Barclay: 

Eduard  H.  Hartc  Ouirles  WalilliP'im 

Itpplx-rt  Marbut 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.,  Akrppii.  O 
Waliiorf-.AstPtrla: 

C.  Blakp-  McPptwcll.  Sr. 

Cltirles  E.  Cliirk 

I.I.NPSAY  SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS, 
pp-catnr.  HI. 

Byrpin  C.  Vedder.  Wahlpprf- Astppria 
Eduard  E.  Liiiplsay,  Wahljrf-.Astppria 

RIO  GRANTtE  VAU,EY  GROUP 
NEWSPAPERS.  Harlingen.  Tex. 

Mt.  A:  Mrs.  Rjtliph  Jnillard.  Wahlpprf-.Astpiria 


THE  S.MALL  NEWSPAPERS.  Kankakee.  lU. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

l,m  H.  SmaU 

.August  Janssen 

Edgar  A.  Shipley 

Stanton  M.  White 

William  R.  Moorish 

SPEIDEL  NEWSPAPERS  INC., 

Reno,  Nev. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  J.  Liechfy,  Waldnrf-A'Ioria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kollan  D.  Melton,  AValdorf-.Astoria 

TEX.AS  SUNDAY  COMIC  SECTION.  INC. 
Pallas.  Tex. 

S.  W.  Paper!.  Jr..  Waldorf-.Astoria 

THOMSON-BRUSH-MOORE  N'EWSPAPEBS, 
INC.,  Canton,  0. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Gordon  Strong.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Kettler.  Barday 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  A1  Totter.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  WilUiun  M.  Collins.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Inin,  Barclay 

\\T,STCH1->!TER  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
White  Plains.  N.Y. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tliomas  P.  Ptplan.  Barclay 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brian  J.  PppiiiK-lly.  Barclay 


Groups,  Companies  and  Services  At  ANPA  Convention 


AUITIBI  P.APEU  •  (»..  LTD 

T.  J.  BpU.  Plazn  HppIp-I 
C.  H.  Kppsier.  Barp-hty 

J.  E.  Cppttrelle.  Walpkprf-.Aslppiia 
P.  E.  Rppherts.  Barclay 
W.  A’.  Gordui.  Barclay 

R.  R.  Mitore.  Barclay 
J.  K.  Pryntin.  Barclay 

H.  Iludsppii.  Barclay 

AlilTIBI  PAPERS  INC. 

P.  F.  Scpplhird.  Berkshire 
SI.  Regis-Sheratppn: 

U.  G  McHugh  W.  Pratt 

E.  Williams 

snmniil : 

B.  E.  Barnett  J  S.  Ranta 

It.  .1.  Kludac  G.  W.  Cpdlard 

It.  W.  Marsh  M.  T.  Paly 

P.  A.  StaJle  U.  H.  Wp-rner 

Walplpiif-.Astoria : 

.1.  H.  I'arLsh  P.  F.  Rp-gan 

P.  J.  Corboy 

ANGU)  CANAPIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 
MILUS.  I.IMITEP.  QiiP'ltee.  Caiuda 
M.  J.  Fppley.  Ri-gency 

AP  NEWSFEATUUES 
.'>(1  Rppckefeller  Plaza 
Pan  Perkes  Sip|  MpppppIv 

Jack  Elcik 

ASSOCI  ATED  PRESS 
.‘pit  RpH-kp-fp‘ller  I’lazti 
Wp-s  Gall.ighp-r  . .  BppI)  Jpphnspin 

Hairy  T.  .Mppiitgpimcry  E.  Blantppii  KimlHlI 
William  Barnard  Jpplin  KiPi-liler 

lipai  Bassett  pppiighis  Lppvp-laee 

l/ppiiU  P.  Bpicnirdi  Pat  MePiPiuiId 

David  L.  Rppup-n  Wp-hh  MeKinhy 

TppI  Bppyle  .Nate  Ppphpwetzky 

H.pI  Bup'H  I  Ren  Pusey 

Rp-ne  J.  Capipppii  Walsppti  Sims 

Paul  Clifford  Rppy  Steinfpprt 

A1  Eplmppnds  Stanley  M.  Suinton 

llptlHTt  Eiuison  Rppnald  E.  Tlippmpsppn 

(  ppprad  Fink  .lamps  Tppnilin.sppn 

liuin  Frank  Jerry  Trapp 

Kp-ith  Fnllp-r 

AUTOMIX  KEYROARPS.  Itcllpvilp-.  Wash. 
Rpih  Harvey.  .Np-u  Ypprkp-r 
Rppss  Kp'Ispp.  Np-u  Ypprkp-r 

RAI,I.  METAL  A:  (  HEMICAL  PIV., 
Grev-ipeville.  Tenn. 

A  .A.  I'pillart,  llPitel  iippt  knnuii 
P.  liastyr.  llpitel  ipppI  kiiuun 

RELI.  A  HOWELL  ( fl..  MICRO  PHOTO  PIV. 
2.1"i  E.  42iip1  St..  .Np-vv  Ypprk.  .N.A'. 

Pan  Belies 

BEBNHEIM  A  KAHN.  Chicago.  HI. 

Kred  L.  Beniln-im.  Hiltppii 

BINGHAM  CO.,  S.AMl  EL.  (Tiictigpp.  III. 

A1  11.  .SiMppnitz,  Lp-xinglpui 

BL.ACKliURN  A  (().  INC..  WasliinglPPii.  P.C. 
Waldpprf-A.storia: 

James  W.  Blacklinrn  Jppsp-|ph  M.  Sitiick 
Jack  V.  Ilaivey 


BOISE  CASCADE  PAPER  GROUP. 

Miniip-aiHplis.  Miiui. 

I’lazii : 

Rolip-rt  L.  Bonaparte  Rpphyn  Camiihp-11 
Peter  Powell  RicliarpI  Lunlip-rtppn 

Jamp-s  -A.  A’auglian.  Jr.  Terry  1/P>ck 
Wald-prf-.Astppria: 

Jpphn  X.  Bradley  William  M.  Barnett 

BOOK  WORI.Ii 
242  Maplison  Ave. 

Eredp-rick  .M.  Sluiine  Cliarlis  Mppiiaghan 

HOW.ATEB,  l.NC.,  New  Yppik.  N.Y. 

S.  .Mann.  Pierre 
A  E.  Ballppi-li.  Plaza 
R.  S.  Hill.  Plaza 

E.  K.  Cnllip-rtson,  Walp|pprf- Astppria 

liOWATEIt  SALES  CO..  l.NC..  Nt-vv  Ypprk.  N.Y. 

R.  W.  Tppelle.  St.  Mvpritz 

R.  T.  Ilppiik.  Yale  Chili 

G.  li.  Hnteliings.  Drake 

E.  M.  S;iiiiiis.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  J.  Si-lua-iiter,  ."•1)0  E.  77tli  St. 

I’laza : 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Josepli  Sliuler 
.1.  E.  Bnrdett  (  apt.  .M.  A'.  Maina 

.1.  A.  PeLutio  li  K.  Ptister 

W.  B.  Devine  R.  W.  Raiford 

.1.  R.  Hahn  P.  R.  Snoad 

I. .  It.  Huyett  N.  K.  Tliomey 

W.  J.  Knox  R  F.  Weary 

R.  G.  lankins 
Ban-lay: 

P.  A.  Carroll  J.  B.  Lux 

J.  C.  Davis  H.  K.  Medders,  Jr. 

.1,  C.  Goobie  E.  It.  Mimtgomi-ry 

J.  B.  Inness  G.  J.  Miinck,  Jr. 

C.  J.  KittreU  Itpilialil  Hurt 

Waldorl-AsUiria : 

E.  .A.  .Salims 

-Mr.  A  Mrs.  Hiigli  Joyce 

Mr.  A  .Mrs.  Ben  Pryde 

IlOWATUt  SOUTHERN  I'.YPEIt  COltP. 

W.  U.  Garter,  Plaza 

ROWATiniS  CAROLINA  CORP. 

J.  C.  Hair,  Plaza 

ItOWATliRS  MER.SEY  PAPER  (0.  LTD. 

■M.  G.  Grei-ii,  Barclay 

ItOWATERS  NEWFOUNDLAND  LIMITED 
It.  K.  Prytle,  Pierre 

BRYANT  CO.,  RUSSELL  J.,  Haveitiiun.  Pa. 
Cliarles  T.  Scliultz,  Lexington 
Russell  J.  Bryajit,  Lexington 

CAPROIK  DEVELOPMENTS.  l.NC.. 

Monis  PlaiiLS.  X.J.  OTfl.TO 

S.  Si-iiwaitz,  Commuting 

CLARENDON  PAI’ER  SALES  CO.. 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

Rurclay : 

■Mr.  A  .Mis.  L.  E.  Mansfield.  Jr. 

G.  B.  IK-Uslimet 

-Mr.  A  Mis.  Jos<-|ih  A.  Logan 

-Mr.  A  .Mrs.  Jamis  E.  Hickey.  Jr. 

.Mr.  A  Mis.  N.  E.  Paukert 


COMPUGRAPIIIC,  INC., 

Wilmington.  Mass. 

W.  W.  Garth.  Waldorf-Astoria 
S.  B.  Cole.  Hotel  not  known 

COMPUSCA.N  INC.,  TeterUoro,  X.J. 

Givirge  .A.  fBert)  BoiH-lier,  Bp-lniipiit  Plaza 
William  Frailer,  Bi-lmont  Plaza 

(  O.NNEtTICCT  TECHNICAL  KtltP.. 

Ihirtford.  Conn. 

Harold  M.  Kneller,  Commuting 

CONSOLID.ATEP  B.ATHUltST  LIMITED. 
Montreal.  Canada 

Mr.  W.  I.  M.  Turner.  Jr..  Brook  Club 
Air.  .1.  P.  Andrew.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  K.  it.  Hiiglu-s,  Canadian  Club 

COOI'ER  ASSOCI.ATES,  GEORGE  J. 

2.'i0  Park  Ave. 

(ti-orgi-  .1.  C(Ki|)er  Manriee  K.  Henry 

(ORKP.AK  COMP.AXY,  IM  .. 

New  It  pelielle,  N.Y. 

F.  H.  Panlmaim.  Sr.,  Commuting 
F.  H.  Paiilmann,  Jr.,  Commuting 

COTTItEI.L  DIVISION.  HARRIS  I.NTERTYPE 
CORI’..  Westi-rly,  R.l. 

Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Itieiiard  H.  Bell  Stanton  C.  Saunders 

Kidiard  C.  Holliday 

(  RABTliEE-VICKElLS  (CA.N.AP.Al  LIMITED, 
Tiiiipiitpi.  Caiuda 

I..  JipIiii  Itotliwell.  Caiiadiaii  (Till) 

(  ItESMEIt,  WOODWAItP,  O'.MABA  A 
OR.MSBEE.  1N( ..  .New  York.  N.Y. 

Ml.  A  Mrs.  Jiiliii  W.  Eggers.  Walilorf- Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Cliarlt-s  L.  Healy,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Jolin  C.  Davidson.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr.  A  M':s.  Frederic  B.  Farrar,  Slanhope 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Jolin  U.  Sculuro.  Kegency 

CROWN  ZELLEUBACH.  San  FrancLsco,  Calif. 
Mr.  A  -Mrs.  0.  T.  (•‘Bob")  Connors,  Barclay 

CUTLER  HAM.MER  l.NC.,  DE.NVER 
DIVISION.  Di-nver.  Colo. 

7:i:l  Third  Ave. 

M.  Luciano  L.  W.  Carlin 

R.  R.  Scliafer 


DOMTAIt  PULP  &  PAI'EIt  INC., 

Newsprint  Div.,  Stamford,  Uotin, 

Barclay.  Suite  747-48: 

S.  J.  Blish  C.  M.  Fellows 

D.  P.  Campbell  L.  J.  Melliigli 

D.  E.  Cox  J.  E.  I’almieri 

J.  P.  Doleman  G.  D.  Reilly 

■A.  Dressel  P.  T.  Reynolds 

J.  J.  Dunne  J.  R.  Welch 

ECBM.  INC.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Jolm  F.  Connors,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Melvin  J.  E'eiiiK-U,  AA’aldorf-Astoria 

ELLINGTON  ASSOCIATES.  INC.,  AI.Q., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

■Mr.  A.  Q,  Ellington.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Mrs,  Bertha  S.  Ellington,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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FIGMENTS  by  DALE  HALE 


This  Excit 
Has  Joine 
of  Outstai 


For  Samples  and  Rates,  Phone  or  Write: 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE,  INC 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


LEWIS  LITTLE,  President 


KI-INT  INK  (  OIIIV.  Itilriiit,  Midi. 
\Val(lnrf-.\stfiri:i: 

HMuar  B.  Flint  Everett  E.  Mills 

David  B.  Flint  M.  C.  Pintard 

r.EXEB.M.  PBINTINC  INK  CO., 

Niilley,  N  .l. 

I!.  \V.  Datido.  Waldnrf-.tstoria 
.1.  \V.  Hays,  XValdurf-Astoria 

ClNSBEllC  ASSOCI.VTES.  WIU.IAM, 

:i:!l  Madison  .\ve..  New  York.  N.Y. 
lloliert  K.  Ginsberg  Peter  Woinich 

llernian  S.  Braudes 

liEOliClA-PAClFIC  (ttlll*..  sumford.  Conn. 
SheratMii-UiisseU; 

.1.  F.  Fulton  E  E.  Mushroe 

.1.  X.  Kirk 

C.DODKIN  CO..  M.  I’..  Iningtun,  N.J. 

.M.  I’.  Coodkin.  Commuting 
William  .1.  Barrett.  Commuting 
Donald  0.  King,  Commuting 

C.llE.VT  BAKES  PAPER  CO..  BIMITED, 
Tliiiiider  Bay,  Ont. 

I’.  M.  Fox.  Waldorf-Astoria 
C.  J.  W.  Fox.  Waldorf-Astoria 

HENDRIX  EBEITROXICS  IN'C.. 

Bondonderry,  N  il. 

Ed  Berg.  Summit 
Cliarles  Wulfliorst,  Summit 
William  A.  Fresli,  Summit 

111  BER.  J.  M.,  Edison.  X..I. 

( .  D.  .Vkins.  Bexington 

INBA.ND  NEWSPAPER  M.U  lllNERY  CORP., 
Kansas  City,  .Mo. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  sN  .Mrs.  Clark  Murray  (Peg) 

Mr.  A:  .Mrs.  Doiialil  Pimtice  (Caryl) 

W.  S.  (Bud)  Coulson 

l.NTERN.ATIONAB  PAPER  SAIJIS  (0..  INC., 
Moiilreal,  Quebec 

R.  C.  .Neelv.  Baielav 

.1.  11.  Wlialen.  Baielay 

S.  F.  Stringfellow.  W:ildorf -.\storia 
.1.  S.  DtuieomiK',  Wald  irf- Astoria 
W.  W.  Morrow.  Waldorf -.Astoria 
W.  P.  Woodworth.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

INTERTYPE  CO..  DIV.  OF  H ARRIS- 
INTERTYPE  CORP.,  liriMiklyn,  N.Y. 


B.  H.  Black 
(  .  W.  Wallen 


Waldorf- .Astoria ; 
W.  W.  Fisher 
K.  J.  Nolan 
S.  S.  skogetl 


KEYBOARD  TRAINING  INC., 
o;to  .Madison  .Aie. 

.Michael  D.  Stonehouse  II.  Scott  Bconard 

KI.MBERBY-I  BARK  ( (HIPOR.ATIO.N— 

( tiOSA  RIVER  NEWSPRl.NT  DIV., 

I  iMisa  Pines.  .\la. 

.Mr.  .Mrs.  S.  B.  Pinkerton.  Waldorf-.Astoiia 

R.  .1.  Aiipert.  Waldorf  Astoria 
RolhTt  .A.  Sliarp.  Waldoil-.Astoria 
Mr.  A:  .Mrs.  Ricliaid  11  Kimberly, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

KING  FE.ATl  RES  SYNDK  .ATE, 

New  York.  N.V. 

Walrkirf-.Astoria: 

Raymond  K.  Rogers  Stanley  A.  Nagle 
George  C.  Driscoll  Beryl  Smith 
Clarence  R.  Ralrinow  Handd  Sehiteider 
( liarles  M.  Finette  Andrew  Weibndt 
George  Ha,slam  Harold  Rirtneck 

.Alfred  Alofsin  Eric  Butterworth 

Frank  Perley  ICanailal 

Herb  Kirrg  .lames  F.  Cherrier 

Edward  F.  Wade  ttanada) 


KREHBIEB  BOBITHO.  INC.,  Norton,  Karrs. 
Mr.  A:  Mrs.  Koln-rt  N.  Brditho. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

KREONITE.  INC..  Wichita,  Karrs. 

Ilotel  Not  Ktyiwn: 

Dwight  Krehhlel  .lack  Harrrrah 

Wilma  Krehbiel  Harvey  Hooikt 

Trrm  >K‘ade  Barry  Norfolk 

KRCGER  PFBP  &  PAPER  SABES,  INC., 

New  Yrrrk,  N.Y. 

J.  .A.  Kraemer.  Canadian  Cluir 
B.  .1.  Krttgi'r,  Drake 

A.  BarlHT.  Carradiarr  Chtir 
Wahiorf- Astoria: 

W.  R.  Hermitage  P.  E.  Gottld 

B.  M.  Tlromson  F.  Brrrck 

B.  .1.  Scliroeder  E.  T.  Rumirarger 

.1.  C.  Harvisirrt 

BAKE  Sl'PERIOR  NEWSPRINT  CO., 

Chicagit.  Ill. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

T.  B.  Fallowrs  .1.  C.  Anderson 

W.  I).  Frost  J.  P.  Maier 

.1.  H.  Nettrerland  0.  E.  Babcirck 

R.  .A.  Schmidt 

UICKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS.  I.NC., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Barclay : 

Bttuis  R.  Durant  Rolrert  B.  Patch 

CTtarli-s  R.  Midtelson  James  M.  Crowe 

BFDBOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO.,  Clricago,  Ill. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Philiir  R.  Angelini  Joseph  Pezdirtz 

Frrutk  J.  Ferrari 

MitcBAREN  CO.  BTD.,  THE  JAMES, 
Bitckinglram.  Quetrec 
J.  S.  Hermon,  Waldorf-Astoria 
I .  W.  Ketrtry,  Waldorf-.Astoria 

MrrcB.AREN  NEWSPRl.NT  S.AIJsS  BBMITED, 
Btiekirrgham.  Quehtx; 

C.  C.  Cri’ssy.  laimlxtrdy 

Jock  Coulson.  Waldorf-.Astrrria 

MAIN.  I.NC.,  ClIAS.  T.,  Boston.  Mass. 
William  Baumrucker,  Brdnnrtrt-Pht'za 
Darriel  Smith.  Belmont-Plaza 
Frank  Banrecrrtt,  Belmont-Plaza 

MANNti.  VINCENT  J..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  Blackstonc 

MASTER  S.ABES  AND  SERVK  E  CORP., 
Amtiler.  Pa. 

Harry  Daggers,  Commuting 

MATRIX  CO.NTR.AST  (ORP.. 

.Mituoda,  N.Y.  IBolll 
Jack  Faris.  Wald  irf-. Astoria 

AIATHEW  CO.,  BIBB, 

Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

Bill  Mathew,  Waldorf-.Astoria 

MATHEWS,  SHANNttN  &  COBBEN,  INC., 
Waldorf-.Astoria: 

tlwen  E.  Bandon,  Jr.  Arthitr  D.  Wright,  Jr. 
Theodore  W.  Rathhone  Rohert  D.  Bair 
William  A'.  Shaiuion  Rodney  P.  Keeney 
C.  George  Shatinon,  Jr. 

MERGENTHABER  BINOTYPE  (0.. 
Plainview.  N.Y. 

Summit : 

F.  B.  Asdel  H.  K.  Dierkoidi 

B.  G.  Farrow  11.  B.  Muridiy 

P.  S.  Clusholm  R.  K.  Yrormans 

MGD  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS.  (tlRPOR.ATE 
HQ..  Chicag'i.  III. 

G.  W.  Kas>ett.  Hotel  Not  Availaldc 


MGD  GRAPHIC  SYSTIIMS —GOSS  DIVISION, 
Chinigo.  III. 


WILLIAM 


ASSOCIATES 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-63S6  &  o87-6693 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


Barclay: 

K.  F.  Iloenecke 
J.  A.  Riggs,  Jr. 

C.  J.  llermach 
V.  .1.  Ililgiw 
Hotel  Not  .Availalde: 
C.  M.  Keeter 
C.  W.  Burger 
F.  A.  White 


B.  A.  Kraft 
11.  Bowry 
T.  B.  Nendick 


A.  A.  Taber 
G.  W.  Bassett 
R.  C.  Wilson 


MICROFIBMING  CORP.  OF  AMERICA. 

Glen  Rock,  N.J. 

Perry  Boiirell.  Commuting 

MIBGO/ID.AB  CORP..  Miami,  Fla. 

Rohert  J.  Small.acomite,  Summit 
Eugene  F.  Keegan,  Summit 

N.ATIttN.AB  NEWSPAPER  ASSN., 
Washington.  D.C. 

■Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  .A.  Serrill, 

Belmont  Plaza 

NATIONAB  PCBBISIIERS’  SUPPBY  CORP., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

S.  T.  Barkman.  Edison 

N-EWFOI  NDBAND  PUBP  &  CllEMICAB 
CO.  BTD. 

T.  M.  ('fK)k.  Waldorf-Astoria 
R.  E.  Walt.  Waldorf-Astoria 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSN., 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Meade  Monroe 
Earl  H.  Anderson 


Fred  Bishop 
Boyd  Lewis 


William  11.  Borglund  Rohert  Roy  Metz 


Richard  W.  Johnson 
Robert  J.  Cochar 


Jack  Gamble 
lai  Kennedy 
Jean  Mooney 


N-EWSWEEK  FEATCRE  SERVICE, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

W.  Parkman  Rankin,  Waldorf-Astoria 

NIBES  &  NEbSON,  INC..  New  York,  N.Y'. 
Waliiorf-Ast'iria: 

Howard  H.  Ilaherstich  Harold  F.  Johnson 
James  11.  Clancy  James  J.  Haney 
Eugene  F.  Smith  Owen  M.  Smith 

NOBAN-JAMPOL, 

Rome,  N.Y. 

Albert  Allen,  Ilotel  not  known 

.NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWEBB, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Wilson,  Hotel  Not  Available 


ONTARIO  PAPER  CO.  BTD. 

David  F.  Kerr,  W:ddorf-.\storia 
P.  M.  Quinn,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
F.  S.  Taylor.  Waldorf-Astoria 

ONTARIO  PAPER  S.ABES  CO.. 

Chicago,  HI.  i  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  A.  Meyer,  Barclay 
Richard  Kennedy,  Barclay 
Thomas  A.  Hendry,  Canadian  Club 

PAINE.  VERNON  \’.  &  ABBOTT  E.. 
Claremont.  Calif. 

A’ernon  Paine.  Barclay 
Aliltott  E.  Paine,  Barclay 

PARK,  JR.  &  CO..  JOHN  A..  Raleigh.  N  O. 

Mr.  it  Mrs.  John  A.  Park.  Jr..  Waldorf-Astoria 

PERKINS  GOODWLN  CO.,  INC.,  Dallas.  Tex. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Price 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mycr  Donosky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Bair 
Air.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Fey 
James  G.  Clarke 
Robert  B.  Justice 

PHOTON  INC..  Wilmington.  Mass. 

R(d)ert  Campbell  Ethvard  Ross 

T.  Bartholel  Cliarles  Noonan 

Walter  Stanton 

PLANT  INSTABB.ATION  ASSOCIATES, 

.37!)  West  Broadway 

Roticrt  L  Marcus  Thom.as  Kilpatrick 

Hias.  F.  Baier  Sr.  Roliert  Baier 

.I'lel  A.  Marcus  Fred  Ott 

PRH  E  PAPER  CORP.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waldorf-.Astoria: 

Walter  I.  Tenney,  Jr.  W.  B.  Bradley 
C.  G.  Convey  C.  A.  Kinnear 

R.  C.  Nesbitt  R.  O'Rourke 

ROMANO,  GEORGE.  .New  York,  N.Y. 

George  Romano,  Blackstonc 

SAWYER  FERGL'SONWABKER  CO., 

2  BY  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Suite  l(i  R.  S  &  T 
J.  B.  Ferguson  R.  F.  Jolison 

J.  W.  Sykes  R.  G.  Blackficld 

C.  R.  SpUttorf  D.  S.  Tomlinson 

SOFTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
ASSN. 

.Mr.  A:  Mrs.  Waller  C.  Johnson.  Jr.. 
Waldorf-Astoria 


SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  &  PAPER  Hi 
LTD.,  Kapuskasing.  Ont. 

Ml.  A:  Mrs.  M.  S.  M.  Hamilton, 

Wald  irf-.Vstoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  E.  Davis,  Barclay 
Mr.  A:  Mrs.  It.  11.  Stafford.  Barclay 
•Mr.  A;  Mrs.  J.  C.  McCutcluxin,  Barclay 

STAR  PARTS  CO.. 

South  Haekensaek,  N.J. 

Henry  J.  Grube  Michael  Muridiy 

Ilonald  Sweeney  Edward  Freseidiis 

JAt  K  B.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES. 

Bos  Angeles.  Calif. 

Jack  B.  Stidl.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Biua-  A.  Stidl.  Waldorf-Astoria 

STORY  &  KELLY  SMITH.  INC. 

Wald  irf- Astoria: 

Howard  C.  Story.  Jr.  Forrest  W.  Nolde 
Robert  11.  Lambert  Paul  Kettering 

SUBBEBARGER  GRAPHICS  INC., 

(  lurry  Hill.  N.J.  08034 
.New  York  Hilton: 

Cliarles  Kolf  Frank  Sulleliarger 

Ted  Skroback  Bob  Sullivan 

SUN  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS,  AdiUson,  Ill. 
Hotel  Not  Known 

Anthony  J.  Magro  John  O'Connell 

Ralmrt  Flagg  William  Thomas 

Willlim  Kiliii  Roger  Hayes 

TAB-STAR  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS.  INC., 
Iliglitstown.  N.J. 

.Iiditi  .MvBride.  Lexuigton 

TAHT  CO.NTR.ACTING  CO..  INC.. 

Cliieago.  Ill. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

John  F.  Smiekel  Harry  Hallstrom 

B.  D.  Pollock  .Michael  11.  Stevens 

TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 

R.  W.  Becker.  Barclay 

TEXAS  DAILY  PRESS  LEAGUE,  INC., 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 

S.  W.  Paiiert,  Jr.,  Waldorf-Astoria 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE, 

220  Ibst  42  St.,  .New  Y'ork,  N.Y'. 

William  C.  Payette  William  Raveiiscroft 

Harry  Gilbert  William  Anderson 

James  Henness-y  Charles  Treleven 

John  J.  Carroll  James  Freeman 


UNITED  PRESS  INTE 
New  York,  N.Y'. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 
Mims  Thomason 
F.  11.  Bartholomew 
R.  W.  Beaton 
Frank  Tremaine 
Roger  Tatarian 
Wayne  Sargent 
laiRoy  Keller 
A.  P.  Bock 
John  Alius 
C.  E.  Allen 
.Norman  A.  Cafarell 

T.  E.  (Yinningham 
James  F.  Darr 


C.  Rohert  Woodsum 
Paul  G.  Eberhart 
Andrew  J.  Ferlieh 
Joseph  Frigenti 
Dale  M.  Johns 
F.  W.  Lyon 
E.  T.  Majeski 
Charles  J.  McCarty 
B.  F.  Middlebrooks 
H.  B.  Stevenson 
Kenneth  Smith 
Joseph  A.  Sbano 
Harry  Varian 
Peter  S.  Willett 


r.  S.  PRINTING  INK  CORP., 

New  York.  N.Y'. 

Donald  A.  Seixas  Thomas  Giordano 

Richard  L.  Steams  Bou  UllTers 

Cliester  Sirkus 

WARD  GRIFFITH  CO.  INC., 

Jack  F.  Kent.  Barclay 
Thomas  M.  Evans,  Barclay 
James  II.  Laiighridge,  Barclay 

WASHINGTON  N.ATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO., 
Evaivston.  HI. 

Boll  Allison,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Bud  Reedy,  Waldorf-Astoria 

WEBBS  &  CO.,  J.N.,  Wheaton,  HI. 

Joe  N.  Wells,  Waldorf-.Astoria 

WOOD  HOE  DIV.  OF  WOOD  INDUSTRIES. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Waldorf- A.storia: 


Daniel  McColley 
Burton  C.  Polglase 
Charlis  L.  Wyman 
.lolin  A.  Pascarella 


John  Rohkn 
John  Griffiths 
Jack  Bryer 


V .  .V.  ixinnear  .  , ,  - 

R.  oRourke  Loiig  Strike  eiiils 

.New  York,  N.Y.  An  eight-month  shutdown  of 

the  Moiiessen  (Pa.)  VuUeji  In- 
;  WALKER  CO.,  dependent  ended  this  week 

w  York,  N.Y.  when  non-mechanical  depart- 

'  *R  F  ^ohsJn  ment  workers  accepted  the  com- 

R  G.  Blackficld  pany’s  latest  contract  offer  by 

D.  s.  Tomlinson  ^  >J4  to  5.  About  100 

APER  PUBLISHERS  employes  had  been  idled  by  the 

strike  against  the  18,000-circu- 
'.  Johnson.  Jr..  i  . . 

lation  paper. 
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The  stacker 
that  really 
counts. 


Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  does  more  than 
stackerize  better  than  the  rest.  It 
counts  accurately,  h^ast  as  the  fastest 
presses  can  deliver.  Stacks  and  bi¬ 
directionally  delivers  up  to  60 
variable-sized  bundles  every  minute. 

Keeps  stacking  to  the  end  of  the 
press  run  — it  can’t  jam.  The  Stacker/ 
251  has  an  automatic  clearing  device 
that  absolutely  eliminates  jamming. 
Clears  the  newspapers,  recovers  the 
stream,  without  stopping  the  presses. 

If  you  require  odd-count  bundles, 
Sta-Hi  programmers  will  automati¬ 
cally  produce  them,  accurately. 

The  programmers  are  available  in 
Tape  or  Card  read  out  models,  as 
well  as  manual  keyboards.  Sta-Hi 
programmers  are  fast,  reliable,  and 
simple  to  operate. 

Though  a  real  heavyweight  in 
performance,  the  Stacker/251  is 
portable.  One  man  can  move  it  easily. 
Maybe  to  an  off-line  inserting  station 
in  your  facility. 

When  it  comes 

to  stacking,  Sta-Hi  ^  1 1 

has  the  one  you  V  / 

can  count  on. 

Sta-Hi  Corporation 

.A  RKPUBI.IC  CORPORATION  COMPANY 
2601  Cdiiipus  Dr.,  Newport  Bedcii.  Calif.  92661 
Telcplione  (714|  611-1000 


Ad-ventures 


lly  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Tiiendny  at  Home  newspaper  supplement  debuts  April  25  in 
20  newspapers  with  a  36-page  issue,  containing  about  10  pages 
of  advertising — 4  from  cigaret  companies.  Tuesday  at  Home, 
which  will  be  aimed  at  the  black  homemaker,  will  publish  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  each  month  following  Tuesday,  the  five-and-a- 
half  year-old  black  general  Interest  supplement,  which  publishes 
the  second  Sunday  of  each  month  in  the  same  newspapers.  Both 
magazines  are  published  by  Tuesday  Publications  Inc.,  headed 
by  \V.  Leonard  Evans,  president  and  editor.  The  newspapers 
are  paid  by  Tuesday  Publications  to  distribute  the  supplements. 
There  is  no  sharing  of  ad  revenues  such  as  is  the  case  with 
other  syndicated  supplements.  Supplements  are  circulated  in 
just  the  heavily  populated  black  areas.  Lone  exception  is  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  which  will  carry  both  supplements  on  a 
full  run  basis.  Evans  said  earlier  tests  have  proved  there  is 
total  circulation  acceptance  of  the  black-oriented  magazines,  but 
he  is  not  interested  at  this  point  in  expanding  circulation  beyond 
2,500,000.  Current  circulation  is  2,300,000  with  two  more  papers 
to  be  named  very  shortly.  He  said  Brand  Rating  Index  estimates 
about  83%  of  this  circulation  are  black  readers.  Last  year  Tues- 
<iay  grossed  $3  million  in  ad  revenues.  To  date  there  are  189 
l)ages  of  ads  booked  in  Tuesday  and  135  in  Tuesday  at  Home. 
Ev^ans  is  projecting  more  than  200  pages  in  each  magazine  for 
1971. 

*  *  * 

.loe  Bernstein  of  Metro  Associated  Services  advises  ad  directors 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  their  expanded  Father’s  Day  Special 
Section  which  will  be  distributed  with  the  June  issue  of  Metro 
Newspaper  Service.  The  big  day  falls  on  June  20  and  the  na¬ 
tional  recognition  accorded  by  President  Nixon’s  proclamation 
is  expected  to  greatly  increase  public  and  private  activities  to 
honor  Dad.  Some  of  the  ready-to-sell  ads  for  brand  name  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  Metro  section,  Bernstein  said,  are  supported  by  co-op 
funds.  .  .  .  Westinghouse  portable  products  division  said  it  is 
dropping  its  co-op  program  May  1.  In  its  place,  dealers  will  be 
offered  a  profit  sharing  arrangement  based  on  sales.  Dealers 
will  continue  to  get  mats.  .  .  .  Approximately  20,000  replies 
were  received  by  American  Safety  Razor  Co.  in  response  to 
their  newspaper  ROP  ad  offering  two  free  Personna  74  blades 
which  ran  April  4  in  seven  cities.  Ad  ran  same  time  as  the  free 
standing  stuffer  from  which  the  plastic-wrapped  blades  were 
removed.  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  one  of  the  papers  on  the  schedule 
to  distribute  the  blades,  turned  over  500,000  blades  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Variety  Club,  Tent  13,  who  in  turn  redistributed  the 
blades  to  United  Fund,  Catholic  Charities  and  the  Jewish  Fed¬ 
eration.  .  .  .  Ted  Isaac,  president.  Consumers  Circulation  Co., 
reports  that  co-op  newspaper  inserts  are  “alive  and  well”.  He 
said  that  during  the  45-day  period  from  Febnaary  21  through 
.\pril  4,  his  company  distributed  105,600,000  store-redeemable 
coupons  and  business  reply  cards  “flying”  from  more  than  40 
million  Flagwavers  in  80  Sunday  papers. 

*  *  * 

The  message  from  the  Conference  Board’s  latest  consumer 
survey  is  an  optimistic  one.  Plans  to  buy  cars  are  up  sharply. 
Some  8%  of  the  10,000  families  participating  in  the  nationwide 
survey  covering  January-February  plan  to  buy  an  auto  over 
the  next  six  months,  up  from  7.2%  in  the  November-December 
l)robe.  Home-buying  plans  also  are  up;  2.6%  of  the  families 
expect  to  buy  a  house  in  the  next  six  months,  against  2.1%  in 
the  previous  survey.  And  plans  to  buy  major  appliances  have 
risen  to  35%,  compared  with  33%.  Gains  were  posted  for  re¬ 
frigerators,  ranges,  clothes  dryers,  and  vacuum  cleaners.  One 
yard.stick  of  the  pessimism  about  current  conditions:  41%  plan 
to  take  a  vacation  during  the  next  six  months,  a  dip  from  43% 
in  the  previous  survey.  .  .  .  Anti-abortion  ads  began  appearing 
in  the  New  York  City  newspapers  this  week  on  a  paid  basis 
placed  by  Catholic  Charities  for  the  New  York  Archdiocese.  The 
ads  were  prepared  at  no  cost  by  BBDO  which  handles  CC  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  Large  display  ad  appeared  in  the  Times,  News, 
HI  Diario  and  the  Amsterdam  News.  A  13-week  campaign  is 
also  planned  for  later  in  the  Post  and  Village  Voice  under  the 
public  notice  classification  in  the  classified  section.  ...  25  million 


Co-op  expert  raps 
FTC’s  guide  changes 


Co-op  advertising  expert  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Crimmins  says  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
displayed  again  its  “innocence 
of  marketing  realities”  in  pro¬ 
posing  two  rules  that  would  pro¬ 
hibit  ‘straight  line  rate’  allow¬ 
ances,  and  a  requirement  that 
newspapers  must  disclose  re¬ 
bates  on  monthly  invoices. 

By  prohibiting  ‘straight  line 
rate’  allowances,  the  FTC  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  force  manufac¬ 
turers  to  pay  only  at  the  rate 
that  all  retailers  pay  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  therefore  end  unfair 
discrimination  between  the  larg¬ 
er  advertiser  and  the  small 
store  advertiser  who  usually 
pays  a  much  higher  ad  rate. 

The  rebate  requirement  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  double  billing 
of  the  manufacturer  by  the  re¬ 
tailer.  By  showing  the  rebate, 
the  manufacturer  will  be  in¬ 
sured  of  paying  the  true  share 
of  his  ad  costs,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  about  50%  of  what  the 
retailer  is  charged. 

Crimmins,  who  is  managing 
director  of  Advertising  Data 
Services  division  of  Areata  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  a  firm  that  is  in 
the  business  of  creating  and  ad¬ 
ministering  co-op  ad  programs 
for  manufacturers,  feels  that 
two  of  the  six  new  rules  are 
“unwarranted  and  unnecessary” 
interference  by  the  FTC. 

One  of  the  problems,  Crim¬ 
mins  believes,  is  that  the  FTC 
does  not  understand  co-op  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  get  counsel 
from  marketing  experts. 

The  FTC’s  lack  of  knowledge 
in  matters  pertaining  to  co-op 
is  indicated,  he  points  out,  by 
their  use  of  the  term  ‘straight 
line  rate’.  “If  they  had  discus¬ 
sed  this  with  marketing  people, 
they  would  have  discovered  that 
the  common  term  for  this  tech¬ 
nique  is  ‘fixed  line  rate’,”  he 
noted. 

“In  the  second  place,  they 
would  have  discovered  that  the 
use  of  this  technique  (fixed  line 
rate)  is  not  designed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  competing 
customers;  far  more  often  its 
function  is  to  prevent  discrim¬ 
ination.” 

Traditionally,  he  explained,  a 
manufacturer  will  take  the 
lowest  contract  rate  earned  by 
any  store  in  the  city  and  add  to 
it  a  percentage  that  covers  the 
higher  rates  paid  by  small 
stores  who  use  his  mats  and  the 
production  costs  of  stores  who 
do  their  own  artwork.  “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  is  to  spare  the  man¬ 


ufacturer  the  cost  of  checking 
actual  rate  paid  and  the  onerous 
duty  of  arguing  with  his  own 
customers  about  bills  they 
render,”  he  said. 

Crimmins  said  the  outlawing 
of  ‘fixed  line  rate’  offers  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  so  they  would  have 
to  pay  only  at  the  rate  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  paying  the  newspaper 
would  favor  his  firm’s  opera¬ 
tion  since  it  can  provide  retail 
linage  totals  on  a  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  and  annual  basis  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  every  individual  re¬ 
tailer’s  rate. 

“Nevertheless,  we  can’t  help 
but  regard  the  addition  of  this 
wording  to  the  guides  as  an 
unwarranted  and  unnecessary 
interference  by  the  FTC  in  the 
conduct  of  co-op  advertising  by 
manufacturers  who  are  doing 
their  level  best  to  offer  this  ad- 
(Continued  mi  page  100^ 
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STOP 

INK  MIST 
AT  SOURCE! 


WOOD-HOE  electrode 
field  concentrators 


New  Wood-Hoe  ink 
Suppression  System 
(WHISS)  Stops  Ink 
Mist  from  Forming  . . 

A  PROVEN  SYSTEM 


Simple— No  complicated  mechanical  apparatus.  ■ 
WHISS  uses  the  familiar  magnetic  principle  that 
opposites  attract,  likes  repel. 

Electrode  creates  a  suppression  field  consisting  of 
a  strong  negative  charge.  When  negatively  charged 
ink  split  forms  in  nips,  suppression  field  prevents 
their  escaping. 

Efficient— WHISS  keeps  press,  press  room  and  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  free  of  ink  mist.  Also,  reduces  clean¬ 
ing  of  roller  ends  and  sockets,  because  electrodes 
extend  full  width  of  roller.  Substantial  savings  in 
maintenance. 

Rugged— WHISS  is  extra  strong  and  rigid.  With¬ 
stands  most  press  problems  such  as  web  break, 
plate  breakage,  etc. 

Safe— Patented  “prevent  circuitry"  assures  constant 
monitoring  of  line  voltage,  preventing  any  sparking. 

•  Send  coupon  for  illustrated  folder  on  WHISS 


Complete  with  automatic  safety  switches,  speed 
switches.  Caution  lights  continuously  safeguard 
operation. 

Adaptable— Operates  on  1 1 0-volt  AC  house  current. 
Pre-wired  mounting  plates  easily  installed  by  one 
man.  all  connections  are  simple  plug  in  jacks.  Sys¬ 
tem  supplied  in  kit  form. 

Economics— Low  installation  cost.  Lowest  per  unit 
cost.  Inexpensive  to  operate.  Supplied  as  a  com¬ 
plete  system. 

Proven— More  Wood-Hoe  ink  suppression  systems 
have  been  installed  throughout  the  world  than  any 
other  make.  Call  or  write  for  list  of  satisfied  users. 

I - 1 

I  Wood-Hoe  DIv.  of  Wood  Ind  .  Inc.  I 

I  688  South  2nd  St.,  Plainfield.  N.J.  07061  | 

I  Please  send  me  WHISS  folder.  ■ 

I  Name  .  .  .  .  ! . Title .  I 


WOOD -HOE 


Company 
Address  . 


688  South  2nd  Street .  Plainfield.  N  J  07061 
{201)756-5700 


City 


State 


Zip 


Arizona  Daily  Star 
sold  to  Pulitzer  Co. 


The  Arizona  Daily  Star  has 
been  purchased  by  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  purchase 
was  announced 
in  Tucson  by 
Michael  E.  Pul¬ 
itzer,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  man 
for  whom  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes 
were  named.  Pul¬ 
itzer,  assistant 
managing  editor 
of  the  Post- Dis¬ 
patch,  will  move 
from  St.  Louis 
to  Tucson  in  mid-summer  to 
become  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Star. 

The  seller  was  William  A. 
Small  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  who  has 
owned  the  Star  since  he  and 


(morning-Sunday)  and  Citizen 
(evening)  rose  from  $519,168 
in  1940  to  $8,654,127  in  1964 
with  the  operation  of  common 
advertising  and  circulation 
sales  which  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  were  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Before-tax 
profits  of  the  agency,  Tucson 
Newspapei’s  Inc.,  climbed  from 
$27,5ol  to  $1,727,217,  according 
to  the  records. 


no  newspapers  other  than  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Star.  It 
has  television  stations  in  St. 
Louis  and  Albu(iuerque,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  station  which  it 
will  sell  in  Tucson.  It  also  owns 
a  St.  Louis  radio  station.) 

“:i.  A  publisher  who  would 
look  upon  the  Star  as  a  re¬ 
sponsible  voice  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  not  just  as  a  cash  regis¬ 
ter.” 

-S-ion  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 


M.  Pulitier 


MtMlified  agency  plan 

Early  last  year  Charles  J. 
Hentschell,  an  executive  of  the 


Paddock  sues 
Copley  paper 
on  low  rates 

Treble  damages  of  $1,350,000 
and  a  ))ermanent  injunction  are 
being  sought  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Chicago  by  the  Pad- 
dock  Corporation,  publishers  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  Chicago  suburban  area 
against  Copley  Press  Inc.,  in 
connection  with  advertising 
rates  charged  by  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier-News  in  its  free 
distribution  newspaper,  the 


Michael  Edgar  Pulitzer,  41, 
is  a  third-generation  member 
of  a  distinguished  newspaper 
family.  His  grandfather,  the 
first  Joseph  Pulitzer,  combined 
two  struggling  newspapers  into 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in 

1878,  then  moved  east  to  buy  Courier-Aetvs  Advertiser. 
the  New  York  World  in  1883.  Paddock  alleges  that  the 

Under  his  guidance  the  World  shopper,  established  in  August, 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  becajiie  the  largest  newspaper  1970, 
went  to  Tucson  as  a  special  con-  country,  and  one  of  the  1®"'  • 

sultant  to  advise  Small  on  re-  powerful.  rates.” 

organizing  TNI  to  conform  Michael  Pulitzer’s  father  was  The  complaint  states  that 

with  the  guidelines  for  a  modi-  also  named  Joseph.  He  took  the  Courier-New's  Advertiser 
fied  new’spaper  agency  corpora-  over  the  St.  Louis  Post-1  )is-  published  rates,  effective  Sep- 
tion  approved  by  the  Depart-  patch,  which  had  languished  in  tember  30,  1970,  for  a  single 
ment  of  Justice.  the  shade  of  the  World,  and  insertion  of  12  cents  per  agate 

Negotiations  for  acquisition  made  it  an  influential  and  prof-  line  in  the  Courier-News  and 


offered  “unreasonably 
and  below  cost  ad 


his  family  bought  it  six  years  of  the  Star  w’ere  initiated  by  itable  newspaper.  While  it  flour-  the  Advertiser,  whereas  Pad- 


ago  from  Clare  R.  Ellinwood 
and  the  late  William  R.  Math¬ 
ews. 


dock  charges  an  average  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30  cents  a  line  for 
an  insertion  in  all  of  its  10 
dailies. 

Paddock  has  been  forced  to 
offer  advertising  at  virtually 


the  Pulitzer  interests  and  ished,  the  better-known  World 

Small  shortly  after  Congress  fell  upon  hard  times  and  was 

passed  the  Newspaper  Preser-  permitted  to  die  in  1931. 

Transfer  of  owmership  was  vation  Act  last  summer,  ex-  Michael  Pulitzer’s  brother  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Department  empting  joint  newspaper  com-  a  third  Joseph,  known  as  Joseph 

of  Justice  in  the  final  act  in  panics  D’om  antitrust  laws.  Ac-  Jr.  He  is  editor  and  publisher 

lengthy  antitrust  suit  brought  cord  was  reached  quickly,  but  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-i)ispatch.  cost  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 

against  the  Star  and  the  Citi-  the  closing  was  delayed  liecause  Born  in  St.  Louis,  Michael  competition,  the  petition  con- 
zen  in  1965  which  led  to  enact-  of  uncertainty  aliout  the  status  Pulitzer  was  graduated  in  1951  tends. 

ment  of  the  Newspaper  Preser-  of  KV().4-tv.  from  Harvard  College,  where  he  An  attorney  for  the  Courier- 

vation  Act.  “This  is  something  I  have  was  a  member  of  Hasty  Pud-  News  said  a  general  denial 

In  approving  the  purchase  of  hoped  to  accomplish  since  my  (l*ug.  Fly  Club  and  the  Har-  would  be  entered  in  the  case 

the  Star,  the  Justice  Depart-  father  and  I  first  acquired  the  vard  Lampoon.  He  received  a  within  a  few  weeks, 

ment  required  that  Pulitzer  Star,”  Small  said.  “It  was  our  degree  from  Harvard  in 

Publishing  Co.  agree  to  dispose  desire  then  to  put  the  newrspa-  1954  and  was  then  associated  ^ 

of  its  ownership  of  KVOA-tv  jier  in  the  hands  of  a  widely  a  law  firm  in  Boston  for 

by  April,  1972.  The  Pulitzer  recognized  and  respected  pub-  yearj;. 

company  bought  the  station  lisher,  and  I  think  that  now,  .  Pulitzer  began  a 

three  years  ago,  but  common  six  years  later,  it  has  finally  fuur-yeai*  stint  as  a  reporter  on 

ownership  of  a  newspaper  and  lieen  achieved  following  re-  ^ . ^  ' 


a  television  station  in  a  single  moval  of  the  legal  obstacles 
community  has  been  subject  to  which  arose  in  the  meantime, 
attack  by  the  government  on 

antitrust  grounds.  Meeis  qualifications 

Sold  Kitlioiil  profit  well-known 

newspaper  organizations  and 
Small  said  he  and  his  family  individuals  who  expressed  a 


the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
He  joined  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  news  staff  in  1960. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Star 
staff,  Pulitzer  said: 

‘The  Star  will  continue  to 


Copley  may  buy 
Pioneer  papers 


Copley  Press  Inc.  and  Pioneer 
Press  Inc.  disclosed  this  week 
that  negotiations  have  been 


liractice  the  highest  principles  under  way  for  Copley  to  pur- 
of  journalism.  It  will  report  chase  seven  weeklies  from  the 
the  news  impartially  and  inter-  Pioneer  group  in  Chicago’s 


paid  $10  million  for  the  seiious  interest  in  buying  the  pj.g^^  and  explain  the  events  of  northwestern  suburbs.  The  deal 

when  they  bought  it  in  1965,  Star,  only  Pulitzer  Publishing  today’s  fast-moving  world.  It  for  papers  with  23,000  circula- 

^'^blish-  Co.  came  close  to  meeting  the  comment  and  express  its  tion  would  involve  about  $500,- 

ing  Co.  without  profit.  qualifications  which  we  had  opinion  independently  and  vig-  000. 

According  to  testimony  in  kept  foremost  in  mind.  There  orously.  It  will  consider  the  in-  Pioneer,  a  subsidiary  of  Time 

the  antitrust  case.  Small  or-  were:  terests  and  welfare  of  its  read-  Inc.,  purchased  26  papers  from 

ganized  the  Arden  Corporation  “E  A  publisher  who  would  ers  as  its  prime  concern.  It  will  Pioneer  and  Hollister  in  1969.  A 

in  1964  to  exercise  an  option  continue  the  Star  as  a  liberal  not  forget  that  a  sense  of  hu-  proposed  purchase  of  nine  Pick- 

on  the  Star  under  terms  of  a  influence  in  the  community,  in  mor  is  also  essential.  wick  papers  by  Pioneer  was 

joint  operating  agreement  in  contrast  to  the  Citizen’s  con-  “The  strength  of  the  Star  terminated  recently  when  the 

1940.  Arden  paid  $9,999,790  for  .servative  approach  to  most  is-  can  be  attributed  in  large  part  Department  of  Justice  objected 

the  Star,  after  Brush-Moore  sues.  (The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  to  its  superior  staff  and  I  have  to  it  on  the  ground  it  would  be 

Newspapers  of  Ohio  had  agreed  patch  is  noted  as  the  liberal  no  plans  to  make  any  changes  in  restraint  of  trade, 

to  buy  the  paper  for  approxi-  voice  of  the  midwest.)  in  the  staff.”  Pioneer  said  it  was  selling 

mately  $10  million,  it  w’as  testi-  “2.  A  publisher  who  would  The  Star  has  a  morning  cir-  some  of  its  papers  to  Copley  be- 

fied.  make  Tucson  his  home  and  culation  of  about  48,000,  with  cause  they  serve  communities 

During  the  trial  evidence  was  headquarters,  and  not  repre-  86,000  on  Sunday  -while  the  too  remote  from  the  main  print- 

presented  that  showed  the  com-  sent  a  link  in  a  larger  chain.  Citizen  has  an  evening  circula-  ing  plant  and  are  better  suited 

bined  revenues  of  the  Star  (Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  owns  tion  of  about  53,000.  to  Copley  operations. 
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“Famous  Composers 


Thousands  of  our  phototypesetters  are  out  there  earning  their  claim  to  fame 
in  composing  rooms  all  over  the  world. 

What  makes  our  composers  famous?  Things  like  quality,  efficiency,  flexibility, 
economy  and  high  productivity. 

If  you  need  speed,  our  2961  HS  and  4962  HS  Models  operate  at  up  to  60  lines 
per  minute.  Flexibility?  The  2961  TL,  2971  TL  and  4961  TL  Twin  Lens  models 
give  you  5  to  24  point  type  and  mixing  capability  of  up  to  4  type  faces  without 
changing  font  strips.  For  display,  the  7200  and  7200  H  offer  14  to  120  point  type 
and  an  optional  line  measure  indicator  and  counter.  Want  economy?  It’s  a 
prime  feature  in  all  our  machines  . . .  and  our  2970  is  still  the  champion  in  the 
low-price  field  at  $4,500,  including  spare  parts. 

Write  or  call  us  for  a  demonstration  of  our  phototypesetters . . .  the  famous 
composers  that  can  create  the  sound  of  profit  in  your  composing  room. 


compugraphic  corporation 


DEPT.  EP  0471  INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  01887,  (617)  944-6555 


Gannett-F  eder  ated 
merger:  $70  million 


A  new  agreement  to  merge  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Gannett  Company  Inc.  of  Gannett. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  and  Federated  Terms  call  for  each  Feder- 
Publications  Inc.  of  Battle  ated  common  share  to  be  ex- 
Creek,  Mich,  has  l)een  reached,  changed  for  an  amount  of  Gan- 
officers  of  the  two  newspaper  nett  common  stock  having  a 
publishing  groups  announced  market  value  of  .$48.  The  mar- 
this  week.  ket  value  will  l)e  determined  by 

The  companies  had  an-  the  weighted  average  closing 
nounced  agreement  to  mei'ge  in  price  for  a  share  of  Gannett  on 
February,  1970,  but  terminated  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
that  agreement  in  May,  1970.  for  a  period  of  15  days  ending 
At  that  time  the  all-stock  shortly  prior  to  closing  of  the 
transaction  had  a  market  value  transaction.  However,  share- 
of  about  $52  million.  Gannett  holders  of  Federated  are  to  re- 
«ommon  stock  was  trading  at  ceive  not  less  than  1.1  nor  more 
^27  and  Federated  at  $26.  than  1.8  shares  of  Gannett 

Under  terms  of  the  new  all-  common  for  each  share  of  Fed- 


Gannett  net  up  34% 

Operating  earnings  of  Gannett  Company  Inc.  rose  to  $2,620,- 
912  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971  to  March  28,  shareholders  were 
informed  this  week  by  Paul  Miller,  chairman,  and  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president. 

The  total  included  an  extraordinary  gain  of  $401,169  from 
sale  of  two  radio  stations  in  Binghamton.  Earnings  from  op¬ 
erations  amounted  to  $2,219,74.8,  as  compared  to  $1,656,756  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1970.  This  amounted  to  a  84  per¬ 
cent  increase  and  the  extra  gain  pushed  the  percentage  to  58. 
Per  share  earnings  went  up  from  28  cents  to  87  cents,  six  cents 
of  that  attributed  to  the  station  sale. 

Operating  revenue  for  the  18  weeks  came  to  $89,158,886  this 
year,  a  9.3  percent  increase  over  the  $85,822,472  in  1970  and 
this  did  not  include  revenue  from  the  McClure  newspapers,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and  Chamhershurg  (Pa.)  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  which  Gannett  agreed  to  buy  with  payment  of  400,000  shares 
of  its  common  stock.  That  transaction  was  completed  after  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter.  Miller  said.  Gannett  now  has  88  daily 
newspapers. 


stock  agreement  the  entire 
transaction  was  valued  at 
nearly  $70  million.  Gannett 
common  has  been  trading 
around  $45  and  Federated  at 
$.80. 

.\fter  the  deal  ended  last 
year,  Gannett  acquired  58,000 
shares  of  Federated  (alwut  4 
percent)  in  acquiring  the  Times 
Herald  Co.  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich,  in  a  $5,880,000  cash-and- 
ncte  transaction. 

Announcement  of  the  Gan- 
nett-Fede rated  proposed  merg¬ 
er  was  made  by  Paul  Miller, 
chairman  and  chief  executive, 
and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  Gannett;  and  Robert 
B.  Miller,  executive  chairman, 
and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  Federated. 

The  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  in  behalf  of  Federated  by 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
media  broker  and  consultant. 

Federated  publishes  seven 
daily  newspapers  in  four  states 
,  .  .  Michigan  (Lansing  and 
Battle  Creek),  Indiana  (La¬ 
fayette  and  Marion),  Idaho 
(Boise),  and  Washington 
(Olympia  and  Bellingham). 

Gannett  embraces  86  daily 
newspapers  in  seven  states  .  .  . 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Florida,  and  California.  The 
company  also  has  interests  in 
radio,  television  and  CATV 
and  in  a  Canadian  newsprint 
mill,  and  recently  announced 
agrement  to  acquire  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  and 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  definitive  merger  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  approved  by 
the  directors  of  both  com¬ 
panies  and  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  stockholders  of  both. 
Federated  Publications  will  re¬ 
tain  its  corporate  identity  as  a 


erated. 

Federated  has  1,453,348 
shares  of  common  stock  out¬ 
standing  held  by  more  than  750 
stockholders.  Based  on  $48 
worth  of  Gannett  common  being 
exchanged  for  each  share  of 
Federated,  the  value  of  the  en¬ 
tire  transaction  would  be  $69,- 
760,704.  Since  Gannett  al¬ 
ready  owns  61,8.84  shares  of 
Federated  and  since  no  Gannett 
shares  are  to  be  issued  for  that 
block,  the  value  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  to  be  issued, 
at  $48  for  each  share  of  Fed¬ 
erated  would  be  $66,792,672. 
However,  actual  value  of  the 
transaction  on  the  closing  date 
could  be  more  or  less  depending 
upon  the  market  value  of  Gan¬ 
nett  common  in  relation  to  the 
minimum  and  maximum  ex¬ 
change  ratios  during  the  valua¬ 
tion  period  prior  to  closing. 

The  transaction  is  being 
structured  to  qualify  as  tax- 
free  exchange  for  tax  purposes 
and  as  a  pooling  of  interests  for 
financial  accounting  purposes. 

Gannett  is  a  publicly  held 
company  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
firm  reported  1970  net  earnings 
of  $11.45  million,  or  $1.61  per 
share,  on  gross  rev'enues  of 
$159  million.  Federated  stock 
is  traded  over-the-counter.  Its 
1970  net  earnings  weie  $2.67 
million,  or  $1.84  per  share  on 
gross  revenues  of  $80  million. 
• 

Boys’  Club  aMurd 

The  Herbert  Hoover  Memor¬ 
ial  Award  of  the  Boys’  Clubs  of 
America  was  presented  to  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-\eu's  in 
recognition  of  “major  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause  of  juvenile 
delinquency.”  The  presentation 
w’as  made  to  Bernerd  J.  Ridder, 
Star-News  publisher. 


20  printers  fired 
for  sitdoH'ii  tacties 

A  union-management  commit¬ 
tee  has  upheld  the  firing  of  20 
of  22  composing-room  employes 
at  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Sun.  They  were  fired  because  of 
participation  in  a  w'ork-stop- 
page,  according  to  William 
Woestendiek,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  employes,  members  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  reported¬ 
ly  were  demonstrating  in  pro¬ 
test  of  alleged  contract  viola¬ 
tions  by  the  Sun.  They  conduct¬ 
ed  a  two-hour  sitdown  strike  in 
the  composing  room  and  police 
were  called  to  evict  them, 
Woestendiek  said. 

Woestendiek  denied  that  the 
Sun  had  violated  a  contract 
with  Local  82 — or  that  a  strike 
is  expected. 

John  J.  Pilch,  president  of 
ITU,  with  headquarters  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  newspaper’s  employes  which 
read  in  part,  “.  .  .There  is  no 
strike  in  effect.  Any  work  stop¬ 
page  by  any  or  all  members  of 
the  local  union  is  absolutely  il¬ 
legal.” 

New  5('  weekly 

Charles  J.  Molitor  is  giving 
Prince  Frederick  County  in 
Maryland  a  new  nickel  news¬ 
paper,  the  Prince  Frederick  Re¬ 
corder,  to  be  published  Thurs¬ 
days.  The  initial  issue  had  eight 
pages.  It  is  published  by  Lex- 
leon  Inc.,  owner  of  the  St. 
Marg’s  Countg  Enterprise  at 
Lexington  Park. 

• 

Moves  to  morning 

The  Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-In¬ 
telligencer  now  publishes  its 
Saturday  edition  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  instead  of  the  afternoon. 


Red  China  gives 
visas  to  newsmen 

Twenty  years  ago  Red  China 
and  the  U.  S.  State  Department 
played  a  game  of  ping-pong 
with  6  journalists’  visas.  The 
Peking  team  won  and  held  off 
visits  from  the  score  American 
newsmen  behind  the  bamboo 
curtain. 

This  week  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China  admitted  a  few 
U.  S.  newsmen  specifically  to 
cover  the  matches  between  table 
tennis  teams  of  China  and  the 
U.  S. 

In  the  interim  only  a  couple 
of  U.  S.  reporters  received 
visas  to  Peking.  They  were 
handpicked  by  the  Communist 
regime  and  their  tours  were  re¬ 
stricted. 

The  group  on  the  Peking 
patrol  this  time  included  John 
Roderick,  the  AP’s  man  in 
Tokyo  who  returned  to  Red 
China  capital  after  20  years; 
John  Rich  and  Jack  Reynolds 
of  NBC.  As  they  were  about  to 
depart  for  Hong  Kong,  after 
several  days  of  sight-seeing  in 
China,  the  Reds  granted  visa 
applications  from  Tillman  Dur- 
din,  Asian  affairs  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times;  and  Mark 
Gayn,  Toronto  Star  reporter 
who  also  writes  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  sudden  letting  down  of 
barriers  for  U.  S.  newsmen  by 
the  Peking  government  was 
taken  to  indicate  a  softening  in 
the  diplomatic  hard  line,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion’s  invitation  to  be  friends. 

Of  special  significance  to 
some  observers  was  the  fact 
that  the  captain  of  the  U.  S. 
ping-pong  team  is  a  fellow 
named  Jack  Howard  (no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  publisher.) 
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Phenol-eating  bacteria  need  oxygen  to  live,  so  we 
aerate  the  waste  liquids. 


When  we  turn  coal  into  coke  for  use  in  our  blast 
furnaces,  we  can't  avoid  making  waste  liquids 
that  contain  phenols.  Phenols,  if  present  in 
water  in  sufficient  quantities,  can  kill  fish.  And 
if  they're  in  water  that's  been  chlorinated,  they 
make  it  taste  and  smell  terrible. 

These  chemicals  were  difficult  to  dispose  of, 
until  we  discovered  bacteria  that  consider 
phenol  their  favorite  food. 

We  built  these  mighty  mites  a  "bacteria  cafe¬ 
teria"  to  live  in — a  biological  oxidation  plant  for 
the  treatment  of  coke  plant  waste  liquids. 
Harmless  to  man,  the  bacteria  happily  devour 
the  phenols,  and  convert  99.9%  of  them  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

So  it's  goodbye  to  the  phenols.  And  soon  we 
will  eliminate  the  other  contaminants  in  coke 
plant  waste  liquids.  Clean  water  is  our  goal. 
And  clean  water  it  will  be. 

We're  in  the  fight  against  pollution  to  win. 


^  WOm 


Working  with  fuel  engineers  of  our  Bethlehem,  Pa.  plant,  Paul  Kostenbader. 
Environmental  Control  Engineer,  helped  develop  our  "bacteria  cafeteria,” 
where  bacteria  feast  on  phenols.  Here,  Paul  demonstrates  how  it  works  to  some 
youngsters  interested  in  pollution  control. 


We're  determined  to  be  good  neighbors. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


^The  Funnies^ 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


l)risingly  I  haven’t  jrot  any  re- 
Iwunds  on  it.  Editors  have  let 
it  {?o.  That  might  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  things  are  slackening 
off.  You  can’t  consitler  comic 
strijjs  a  wateied  down  form  of 
entertainment  that  titulates 
after  they  get  through  with 
the  editorial  i)age.  It  can  stand 
on  its  own  feet,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  do  that.  You  have  to 
lower  the  In^unds  of  censorship 
and  allow  cartoonists  to  work 
in  whatever  areas  they  want  to 
work  in  .  .  .  They  could  talk 
very  effectively  on  the  drug  is¬ 
sues  with  humor.  Humor  is 
veiy  i)owerful.  They  could  talk 
about  the  social  structure;  they 
could  talk  about  civil  rights; 
they  could  do  a  great  deal  with¬ 
out  necessarily  ju.st  having  to 
titulate.” 

J.-vcK.soN:  “\Ve  are  so 

damned  vulnerable.  In  this  bus¬ 
iness,  they  buy  us.  Whereas, 
for  instance  they  run  their  sexy 
movie  ads  because  they  are 
l)aid  for  it  in  the  j)a])er.  I  lost 
the  Xeif  Bed  ford  Standard 
Timeu,  simi)ly  because  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  word  tranquilizer.” 

ScHNKlDKK:  That  is  chang¬ 
ing,  Dick. 

Jack.son  :  No,  it’s  getting 
worse.  I  checked  with  several 
editors  of  syndicates,  and  they 
say  this  stuff  is  getting  worse. 

Trudkax':  I  don’t  think  it 
could  be  getting  worse.  I  spent 
two  weeks  just  talking  about 
Black  Panthers,  and  that  didn’t 
throw  too  many  people. 


Garry  Trudeau,  a  self-portrait. 


Andriola;  I’ve  done  stories 
on  marijuana  in  “Kerry 
Drake”  .  .  .  There  was  a  time 
when  you  could  not  do  this.  I 
did  a  storj-  about  an  alcoholic 
woman;  10  years  ago  I  couldn’t 
do  it.  In  certain  ways  you  are 
being  allowed  more  latitude. 

ScuNKiDtni:  Well,  I’ll  give 
you  a  statistic.  The  under¬ 
ground  newspapers,  of  which 
comics  are  a  great  part,  com¬ 
bined  have  a  gieater  circula¬ 
tion  than  10  of  our  best  selling 
dailies.  That’s  really  quite 
something.  There  is  a  market 
that  is  growing  up  these  days 
that  is  not  like  other  markets 
that  we’ve  had.  They  have  been 
exposed  to  so  much  more  me¬ 
dia  than  we  have  ever  Ixeen  ex- 
l)osed  to.  They  ai-e  getting  it 
from  all  sides  so  that  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  pertinent  subjects  is 
conspicuous. 

Byck:  Howie,  the  trouble  is 
you  can’t  compete,  if  you  are 
drawing  a  newspaper  strip, 
with  the  underground  newspa¬ 
pers.  You  can’t  try  to  compete 
with  them.  Most  of  their  comic 
material  is  out-and-out  por¬ 
nography.  If  it  were  not,  it 
would  have  no  readership  .  .  . 

I  don’t  think  you  can  or  should 
editorialize  on  the  comics 
))age.  For  one  thing  you’ve 
mentioned  it  as  a  trivial  page 
that  somebody  might  read  after 
they  read  the  editorial  page. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  all 
sur\’eys  show  it’s  the  other  way 
around.  They  read  the  comics 
page  first  and  then  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  one  reason 
why  is  because  the  comics  are 
entertainment.  They  are  get¬ 
ting  enough  ixieaching  and 
enough  editorializing  every- 
wheie  they  turn. 

Schneider:  The  point  is  they 
have  this  idea  that  comics  are 
like  the  court  jester.  After  all 
the  .seriousness  of  the  newspaper 
has  been  delved  into,  the  comics 
lighten  things  up  a  bit  and  give 
you  a  chuckle.  What  do  they 
give  you  a  chuckle  about? 

For  years  they  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  chuckle  about  the 
husband  and  the  lawn  mower 
.  .  .  the  problems  of  the  kids, 
etc.  And  I  grant  you  it’s  been 
a  chuckle.  And  then  the  narra¬ 
tive  strips,  the  story  strips, 
have  come  along  and  delved 
deeper  into  personal  relation¬ 
ships.  The  comics  can  serve  that 
function  yes,  but  there  is  an¬ 
other  function  that  comics  can 
sei-ve.  The  cartoonist  can  be 
very  creative,  observant  satir¬ 
ists  of  the  times. 

Andriola:  But  Howie,  they 
do.  A1  Capp  has  watched  the 
times  consistently;  he  has  satir¬ 
ized  the  time.s.  Walt  Kelly  has 


Alfred  Andriola,  by  Andriola 


done  the  same  thing.  “Beetle 
Bailey”  in  his  way  is  doing  it 
.  .  .  These  are  ways  to  do  it, 
but  you  can’t  go  all  the  way 
over  to  the  other  side.  .  .” 

BY’CK:  “The  point  is  this, 
that  old  fashioned  comics,  which 
are  really  the  most  successful 
comics,  deal  with  a  much  great¬ 
er  depth  than  you’ve  indicated. 
They  deal  with  very  basic  hu¬ 
man  emotions;  they  deal  with 
envy,  and  jealousy,  and  love 
and  hostility.  And  they  do  it  in 
a  funny  way.  The  good  ones 
deal  wdth  depths  of  human  in¬ 
terests,  of  human  nature  — 
which  doesn’t  change.  It  hasn’t 
changed  in  40  years.  People 
wear  different  hair  combs,  they 
w^ear  different  costumes,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  re¬ 
lationship  between  a  man  and 
wife  has  changed  very  little. 
The  only  real  change  in  human 
relationships  in  the  family  has 
been  between  children  and  their 
parents  possibly  and  even  that 
hasn’t  changed  so  much.  You 
can  fill  your  strip  full  of  hip¬ 
pies  and  jive  talk,  and  if  it  isn’t 
good,  if  they  aren’t  saying 
something,  it  is  not  a  good  strip. 
And  you  can  have  a  strip  that 
doesn’t  have  anybody  in  it  in 
mod  clothes,  and  still  it  can  be 
very  relevant  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  almost  everyone  of 
us  today  without  getting  involv¬ 
ed  in  specific  social  causes.  You 
don’t  have  to. 

Schneider;  You  don’t  have 
to,  but  what  if  you  want  to? 

Byck:  Well,  if  you  want  to, 
and  editors  don’t  want  to  buy 
that  kind  of  strip,  you  buy  a 
newspaper.  It’s  easy. 

GueMs  in  the  hou.se 

Schneider:  I  see  what  you 
are  saying.  In  other  words,  we 
are  guests  in  their  house. 

Andriola:  If  you  offend  them 
you  will  not  be  a  guest  in  their 
house  very  long. 


EDITOR  ac  P 


Schneider:  “I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  offensive  cartoons.  I’m 
talking  maybe  about  a  little  bit 
more  hospitable  reaction  to  the 
comics.  They  could  become  much 
more  of  a  viable  force  in  every¬ 
day  life  than  simply  humor¬ 
ous.  .  . 

Jackson  :  The  problem  with 
doing  a  sort  of  super-realistic 
thing  like  I  do  in  the  “Jackson 
Twins”  is  I  take  a  normal  sub¬ 
ject  and  have  a  little  story  go¬ 
ing,  but  invariably  I  find  that 
people  are  reading  something 
into  everything  you  do. 

I  did  a  Sunday  page  about  a 
kid  that  got  a  job  in  a  bank. 
This  is  a  gag  page  about  his 
long  hair.  He’s  got  himself  a 
wig,  an  ‘e.stab  wig’  he  calls  it; 
and  he  tucks  his  hair  up  under 
it  so  he  can  have  his  job  in  the 
bank.  It’s  reverse  psychology  on 
the  dress  code.  Now,  I’ll  prob¬ 
ably  hear  from  some  kids  read¬ 
ing  into  that  that  I’m  again.st 
long  hair  or  something.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  one  point.  I 
wish  editors  wouldn’t  be  so 
damned  critical  as  to  let  one 
letter  affect  them.  Now  the  tv 
people  long  since  gave  up  this 
business  about  one  letter  rep¬ 
resenting  12  million  people.  For 
God’s  sake,  let  us  err  once  in 
awhile,  like  the  editors  do  them- 
.selves,  and  let  us  really  have  a 
little  fuller  range  and  not  be  on 
our  backs  all  the  time. 

Byck  :  I  think  editors  are 
paying  less  attention  to  one  let¬ 
ter  or  two  or  even  five,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  are  obviously  hate 
letters,  than  they  used  to  back 
in  the  days  when  I  was  in  the 
newspaper  business.  We’ve 
gone  through  it  with  “Beetle 
Bailey.”  I  think  eventually  we’ll 
look  back  on  it  as  a  genuine 
breakthrough  in  the  comic 
strip  industry.  This  is  the  first 
time,  I  believ'e,  that  any  car¬ 
toonist  has  put  a  black  in  a 
strip,  who  has  not  been  just 
a  by-stander  .  .  . 

The  conversation  returned  to 
the  folk  hero  and  character  the 
cartoonist  creates. 

(Continued  on  page  100 j 
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Compuscan  Series  170  OCR  Systems 
from  $36,000  to  $55,000 


■ 

[ _ 1 

1 

Will  this  new  compact  OCR  scanner  change 
the  entire  course  of  computer  typesetting? 


You  bet  it  will  because  it  was  designed  to  do  just  that. 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  reasons  why  this  com¬ 
pact  scanner  can  solve  your  “input  bottleneck,”  save 

you  lots  of  money  and  simplify  your  operation: 

•  You  can  use  conventional  typewriters  instead  of 
special  "keyboards"  for  input  preparation. 

•  One  scanner  will  handle  the  output  of  from  15  to 
20  ...  or  even  more  .  .  .  typewriters. 

•  You  get  “clean"  input  directly  from  edited  manu¬ 
scripts  with  no  post  editing.  This  gives  you  single 
pass  phototypesetting. 

•  You  can  choose  from  among  four  types  of  output 
.  .  .  paper  tape,  magnetic  tape,  punched  cards  or 
direct  linkage  to  computers  or  phototypesetting 
units. 

•  You  can  choose  from  among  five  editing  options 
...  the  most  versatile  editing  system  in  existence. 

•  You  can  do  on-line  or  off-line  proofreading,  up¬ 
dating  and  insertion  of  new  material. 


The  COMPUSCAN  fibre-optics  scanner  permits  such 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  economics  of  manufacture 
and  usage,  that  OCR  methods  of  copy  preparation, 
proofreading,  editing  and  “clean  tape"  production 
for  computer  input  can  now  be  realized  at  a  fraction 
of  former  cost  levels. 

The  full  story  on  COMPUSCAN’s  important  break¬ 
through  in  "single  pass”  inputs  for  automated  type¬ 
setting  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Phone  or  write  today 
for  complete  details  or  a  live  demonstration. 


compuscan  inc. 


900  Huyler  Street,  Teterboro,  N.J. 
Tel.:  (201)288-6000 


^The  Funnies^ 

(Continued  from  page  9S) 


Andriola:  I  think  the  char¬ 
acter  is  the  most  important 
thing  you  have  to  sell.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  movies 
.  .  .  You  don’t  have  the  stars 
today  that  you  did  years  ago. 

ScHNEiDhii:  That’s  exactly 
my  point.  The  day  of  the  star 
or  the  individual  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  once  was.  It  goes 
for  films  and  it  goes  for  com¬ 
ics  ..  .  I’m  saying  that  there 
are  strips  coming  up  today 
that  reflect  the  point  of  view  of 
the  creator  rather  than  one 
specific  character  who  is  hailed 
as  a  hero  or  the  strong  charac¬ 
ter  people  identify  with  .  .  .” 

Byck:  Again  the  best  strips, 
and  the  ones  that  have  the 
greatest  longevity  are  not 
strips  that  have  one  hero;  they 
have  a  cast  of  characters.  And 
the  more  good  characters  you 
have  and  the  more  recognizable 
those  characters  are,  the  easier 
it  is  to  relate  to  them,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  strip  is  and  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  wear  thin  .  .  .” 

Schneider:  The  hand  of  the 
cartoonist  is  much  more  obvi¬ 
ous  today;  the  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  cartoonist,  the 
creator,  is  much  more  apparent 
than  it  once  was. 

Trudeau  :  I  don’t  think  that’s 
true  at  all.  I  don’t  think  you 
can  make  the  assumptions  you 
can  if  you  have  strong  charac¬ 
ters.  If  you  went  into  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  cold,  and  you  read  a 
Snoopy  one  you  probably 
wouldn’t  think  it  was  that 
funny.  It’s  only  because  you  are 
so  familiar  with  that  character 
and  you  know  his  whole  charac¬ 
ter  inside  and  out  that  the 
thing  is  funny.  And  that’s  true 
of  the  “Little  King”  and  “The 
Wizard  of  Id.” 

Byck:  That’s  what  makes 
doing  a  successful  comic  strip 
so  difficult.  What  you  have  to 
do  with  a  simple  pen  line  and 
about  two  square  inches  of 
space  in  panels  is  to  create  a 
Bob  Hope  or  a  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin,  and  you  have  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  sound,  without  movement. 
It  is  a  tremendous  job  and  the 
reason  why  there  are  so  few 
really  great  strips  .  .  . 

SCHNEUIER:  “Everybody  is 
misunderstanding  me  .  .  .  What 
I’m  saying  is  that  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  himself  is  becoming  much 
more  evident  now.  Rather  than 
the  creation  of  one  character. 
“Beetle  Bailey”  has  six  charac¬ 
ters,  six!  It’s  not  just  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  “Beetle  Bailey.” 
The  cook  is  every  bit  as  funny, 
probably  funnier,  than  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  and  the  General  is 


etjually  funny.  They  don’t  all 
circle  around  one  strong  char¬ 
acter  who  goes  through  various 
misadventures.” 

Andriola:  Beetle  is  the 
string  that  holds  them  all  to¬ 
gether. 

Byck  :  That  is  a  very 
unusual  circumstance.  Mort 
Walker  did  a  breakthrough  on 
that  in  bringing  in  a  whole 
group  of  characters,  each  of 
whom  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
a  strip.  Not  everj’body  can  do 
it;  it’s  an  ideal  situation.  You 
can  take  any  one  of  those 
characters  and  make  a  new 
comic  strip. 

Schneider:  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  “B.C.”  isn’t  it?  The 
guy  with  the  wooden  leg  is  just 
as  funny  as  “B.C.” 

To  sell  newspapers 

Jackson  :  The  function  of  a 
comics  page  is  to  sell  newspa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  Therefore  if  some¬ 
body  is  not  happy  or  enter¬ 
tained,  which  is  a  very  good 
word,  then  the  editors  are  not 
going  to  buy  that  particular 
strip. 

Byck:  The  only  reason  for 
the  comics  page  is  entertain¬ 
ment  .  .  .  There  are  so  many 
other  pages  .  .  .  They’ve  got 
stories  in  depth  to  explain 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world. 
And  if  they  need  us  to  do  that 
job,  we’re  in  a  bad  way.” 

Andriola:  It’s  entertain¬ 

ment,  and  it’s  the  only  continu¬ 
ity  in  a  newspaper  from  day 
to  day. 

Trudeau:  I  don’t  think 
Howie  Schneider  and  myself 
are  disagreeing.  Basically, 
we’re  entertainers;  I  want  to 
entertain. 

Schneider:  The  first  order 
of  business  of  the  cartoonist  is 
to  entertain.  You’re  not  going 
to  be  able  to  say  anydihing  if 
people  are  going  to  look  for  a 
lecture. 


lOOtli  anniversary 

When  E&P’s  auditor  waved 
a  hand  and  asked  what  they 
might  say  about  a  100th  anni¬ 
versary  for  the  newspaper 
comics,  Schneider  replied, 
“First  of  all,  it  will  be  on  the 
title  page!” 

Trudeau  thought  there  would 
have  to  be  increasing  excel¬ 
lence.  “They  are  asking  more 
of  a  strip  now;  they  don’t  just 
read  it.” 

Andriola  and  Byck  thought 
it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Byck 
observed:  “You  normally  say 
we  can  do  things  we  couldn’t 
do  two  years  ago.  You  can  say 
we  are  going  to  have  more  per¬ 
missive  comics,  but  the  fact  is 
I  have  looked  through  old  com¬ 
ics,  particularly  the  panels,  and 
I  find  they  have  had  sex  gags 
that  we  couldn’t  use  two  years 
ago  and  we  don’t  want  to  to¬ 
day  .  .  .” 

Jackson  at  one  point  had 
said  that  the  biggest  single 
change  over  the  last  25  or  30 
years  is  that  while  in  1935  the 
audience  was  almost  the  entire 
American  nation,  “now  you  do 
have  a  considerable  group  of 
people  who  are  very  discern¬ 
ing.”  He  added,  “I  think  we 
have  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
I  hope  the  editors  are  also 
bearing  this  in  mind.  You  don’t 
just  write  and  hope  that  you 
are  going  to  hit  everybody  be¬ 
cause  the  nation  is  so  polar¬ 
ized  -  .  .” 

Looking  ahead,  Jackson  de¬ 
clared:  “The  times,  they  are 
a-changing.  Whatever  happens 
to  the  times,  I  can  keep  up  with 
it.  That  goes  for  everybody  in 
this  room.” 

Washington  Star 
comes  out  earlier 

The  Washington  Evening 
Star  began  publishing  an  early 
morning  edition  this  week  called 
the  Capital  Special.  It’s  on  sale 
about  10  a.m.,  with  a  72,000 
press  run,  to  compete  against 
the  9  a.m.  edition  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News. 

A  former  11  a.m.  bulldog  edi¬ 
tion  had  a  press  run  of  57,000 
copies,  divided  between  street 
sale  and  home  delivery. 

The  Star  also  has  revamped 
its  front  page  makeup  with  a 
flashy  format  and  a  gossip 
column  by  Morris  Siegel,  who 
has  been  a  sports  columnist. 


Trenton  prices  up 

The  price  of  the  weekday  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  was  raised  from  10^ 
to  15^  and  the  home-delivery 
rate  went  from  60^  to  75^.  The 
Sunday  paper  remains  at  35^. 
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Co-op  rules 

(Continued  from  page  92) 


vertising  help  on  a  proportion¬ 
ally  equal  basis.” 

The  prohibition  on  fixed  line 
rate  allowances  would  not  “kill 
co-op”,  Crimmins  said.  But  he 
thought  it  might  discourage 
some  manufacturers  from  using 
it  who  have  been  getting  away 
from  the  concept  of  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  deal  between  the 
salesman  and  the  store  buyer 
through  working  directly  with 
the  media.  Most  of  these  types 
of  programs  have  in  the  past, 
he  said,  been  based  on  one  form 
or  other  of  fixed  line  rate. 

As  for  the  rule  that  would  re¬ 
quire  newspapers  to  list  the  re¬ 
bate  on  monthly  invoices  as  a 
protection  against  double  billing 
to  the  manufacturer,  Crimmins 
said  it  again  goes  to  show  how 
much  in  the  dark  the  FTC  is 
about  co-op  matters. 

“First  of  all,  not  one  news¬ 
paper  bill  in  a  thousand  that  is 
submitted  in  support  of  co-op 
advertising  claims  is  the  actual 
monthly  invoice  to  the  retailer 
covering  all  ads  appearing  in 
that  period.  Almost  all  such  in¬ 
voices  are  simply  memo  bills  is¬ 
sued  by  the  newspaper  to  the 
retailer  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  collect  co-op 
funds  from  manufacturers  who 
are  naive  enough  to  ask  for 
such  invoices  in  their  plans.” 

“Moreover,  the  problem  of 
double  billing,”  according  to 
Crimmins,  “is  disappearing  in 
part  because  many  newspapers 
refuse  to  issue  the  memo  bills 
that  were  used  in  this  fashion 
in  the  past,  but  mainly  because 
so  many  manufacturers  have 
dropped  this  requirement  from 
their  plans  as  they  found  better 
techniques  to  being  assured  that 
they  were  being  charged  the 
right  rates.  One  of  those  tech¬ 
niques,  of  course,  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  fixed  line  rates.” 

The  FTC  in  its  announcement 
of  the  proposed  amendments 
last  week  said  all  Interested 
parties  are  invited  to  present 
their  written  comments  on  the 
Guides.  The  FTC  said  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  whether 
small  customers  have  received 
notice  of  their  opportunity  to 
participate  in  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  programs,  and  whether 
promotional  programs  were  dis¬ 
continued  as  a  result  of  the 
guides,  which  have  been  in  effect 
since  June  1,  1969. 

Comments,  the  FTC  said, 
should  be  submitted  not  later 
than  May  21  to  Ernest  G. 
Barnes,  assistant  director.  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Competition,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  6th  and 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20580. 
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The  Sunday 
at  random* 


was  chosen 

A  week  ago,  April  11,  Newsfeatures  Editor  Paul  Allerup 
decided  to  run  a  spot  check  on  use  of  World  Horizons,  UPPs 
special  service  for  Sunday. 


The  14  newspapers  were  chosen 
at  random* 


New  York  Bureau  copy  boy  Hal  Davis  was  sent  over  to  a 
Times  Square  newsstand  and  told  to  bring  back  every  out- 
of-town  newspaper  on  hand.  They  were : 


Baltimore  News  American 
Chicago  Tribune 
Newark  News 
Long  Island  Press 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Washington  Post 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Detroit  News 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Providence  Journal 
Tampa  Tribune 
Washington  Star 


The  newspapers  had  not  chosen  UPl 
at  random* 


Among  them  they  had  used  ^5World  Horizons  and  Newsfea- 
ture  dispatches  emphasizing  timeliness  and  significance  in 
reporting  and  writing— covering  news  in  the  nation,  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  home,  leisure  and  arts. 


World  Horizons  is  available  in  tape  form  as  it  has  been  for 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  least  expensive,  most  used  Sunday 
newspaper  feature  services  available  anywhere. 

Shouldn’t  your  newspaper  be  using  World  Horizons?  And 
all  the  other  UPI  extras  that  can  bring  you  extra  circulation  ? 


United  Press  International 

220  East  42d  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10017  (212)  MU  2-0400 
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ASNE 

{Conibintd  from  paf/e  15) 

introduct‘(l  in  the  House  and 
Senate  with  the  sui)i)ort  of  a 
sizeable  miinher  of  conjj-ressmen 
and  senators. 

Although  the  eoniniittee 
agreed  that  none  of  the  i)vo- 
posed  bills  was  perfect,  it  con¬ 
tended  that  i)assage  of  national 
legislation  to  i)rot«*ct  newsmen 
against  forced  disclosui'e  of  con¬ 
fidential  information  was  im- 
]ierative. 

“The  weapon  most  u.sed 
against  ))ress  freedom  this  year 
was  the  subpoena."'  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  asserted.  “Its 
use  reached  ei)idemic  projjor- 
tions.  Never  has  the  subpoena 
been  used  as  irresponsibly  and 
as  often  against  freedom  of  the 
press  as  it  has  been  this  year.” 

Guidelines  issued  by  .\ttorney 
General  Mitchell  on  .■Vugust  1<> 
to  govern  federal  courts  and 
lawyers  in  issuing  subi)oenas 
brought  “an  immediate  return 
to  sanity  in  the  use  of  sub¬ 
poenas  at  the  federal  level,”  the 
committee  said,  but  were  not 
“the  ultimate  j)rotection  need¬ 
ed.” 

Evidence  of  the  need  for  pro¬ 
tective  legislation,  the  commit¬ 
tee  declare.l,  was  i)rovided  by 
the  action  of  the  Staggers  Sub¬ 
committee  in  issuing  a  subpoena 
to  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  calling  for  “all  films,  work- 
prints,  outtakes,  sound  tape  re¬ 
cordings,  written  scripts  and/ 
or  transcripts,  i)iepared,  ob¬ 
tained  or  utilized  in  whole  or  in 
part”  in  connection  with  the 
documentaiy  “The  Selling  of 
The  Pentagon.” 

“This  kind  of  summons  con¬ 
stitutes  censorshij) — totally  un¬ 
acceptable  uncon.stitutional  cen¬ 
sorship,”  Chariman  White  told 
the  ASXE,  adding  that  “censor¬ 
ship  of  television  is  no  less  evil, 
no  less  odious,  no  more  to  be 
tolerated  by  .4SXE  than  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  ])rint  media.” 

The  convention  ai)proved  by  a 
decisive  show  of  hands  a  motioii 
by  Xorman  Isaacs,  of  Columbia 
University,  that  the  editors  let 
Congre.ss  know  how  indignant 
ASXE  is  over  the  Staggers 
Committee  subpoena.  The  So¬ 
ciety,  Isaacs  said,  would  “be 
derelict”  if  it  did  not  express 
its  indignation  forcefully. 

The  White  Committee  re¬ 
ported  in  detail  the  actions  it 
has  taken  during  the  year  in 
the  interest  of  press  fi’eedom. 
It  was  critical  of  the  White 
Hou.se  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  Presidential  news 
conferences  during  the  year. 

“There  have  been  far  too  few 
for  the  President  to  reap  regu- 
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larly  the  advantage  of  learning 
from  questions  what  the  jieople 
of  the  iiation  want  to  know,” 
the  rei)oi-t  said.  It  noted  approv¬ 
ingly  the  White  House  return 
to  the  “tiaditional  and  pi’oven 
nonelectronic  ])i‘ess  conference 
in  the  President’s  office”  and 
hoi)ed  there  would  he  more  of 
them. 

The  rei)ort  criticized  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  for  the 
embargws  on  the  Son  Tay  raid 
and  the  Laos  invasion,  charging 
that  the  information  on  those 
events  was  “tragically  mis¬ 
handled”  but  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Defen.se  Depart¬ 
ment  would  learn  the  basic  les¬ 
son  of  public  relations  that 
“the  best  ])olicy  is  to  get  the 
bad  news  out  and  over  with  as 
(piickly  as  jmssible.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  first  public  speech  he 
has  made  as  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Richard  Helms  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ScK'iety  of  Xewspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  that  the  work  of  the  often 
criticized  Cl.\  is  necessary  to 
“jjermit  this  country  to  grow  on 
in  a  feaisome  world  and  to  find 
its  way  into  a  l)etter  and  more 
j)eaceful  one.” 

“We  are,  after  all  a  part  of 
this  democracy,  and  we  believe 
in  it,”  Helms,  a  former  reporter 
and  advertising  salesman  said. 
“We  would  not  want  to  see 
our  work  distort  its  values 
and  its  principles.  We  propose 
to  adapt  intelligence  to  Amer¬ 
ican  society,  not  vice  versa.” 

Helms  said  that  the  (juality  of 
foreign  intelligence  available  to 
the  United  States  government 
in  1971  is  letter  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  He  said  that 
the  “intelligence  community — 
a  name  for  all  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  assets  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States,  comprised 
the  CI.4,  the  Defense  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  the  intelligence 
components  of  the  various 
armed  seiwices,  the  Xational 
Security  Agency,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  elements  of  Department 
of  State  and — when  ajjpropri- 
ate,  those  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.”  All  of 
these  agencies  are  represented 
on  the  United  States  Intelli¬ 
gence  Board,  chaired  by  the 
director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
not  as  head  of  the  CIA,  but  as 
the  principal  intelligence  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  president  and  the 
Xational  Security  Council.” 

“By  necessity”  Helms  said, 
“intelligence  organizations  do 
not  publish  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge  and  they  do  not 
challenge  criticism  of  their  op¬ 
erations.  We  answer  to  those 
we  serve  in  government.” 

The  CI.4,  he  said,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  organizations  named 


“who.se  ])rimary  mission  is  to 
collect,  evaluate  and  produce 
foreign  intelligence.”  But  the 
CIA  is  the  only  component  of 
the  intelligence  community 
which  is  “free  from  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy.” 

“We  not  only  have  no  stake 
in  policy  debates  but  we  cannot 
take  sides,”  Helms  said.  “The 
role  of  intelligence  in  policy 
formation  is  limited  to  provid¬ 
ing  facts — the  agreed  fact.s — 
and  the  whole  known  range  of 
facLs — relevant  to  the  problem 
under  consideration.  Our  role 
extends  to  the  estimative  func¬ 
tion — the  projection  of  likely  de¬ 
velopments  from  the  facts — but 
not  to  advocacy,  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  one  course  of  action 
or  another.” 

Helms  said  that  if  he  should 
take  sides  or  j-wommend  .solu¬ 
tions,  “the  credibility  of  the 
CI.4  goes  out  the  window. 

Helms  was  once  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  employed  by  United  Press 
International,  and  he  cited  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  “hindered 
aims  of  the  intelligence  services 
and  the  information  media.”  “In 
a  .sense,”  he  said,  “we  are  the 
reverse  of  a  newspaper.  The 
newspajier  uses  a  relatively  few’ 
collectors  and  analysts  to  serve 
a  mass  audience;  we  use  a  great 
many  to  handcraft  a  special 
kind  of  report  for  a  very’  few.” 

Helms  gave  a  detailed  report 
of  the  CIA’s  part  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962.  He  cited 
the  agencies  success  in  disprov¬ 
ing  various  reports,  such  as 
that  light  l)oml)ers  were  being 
stored  in  a  particular  cave  and 
that  what  was  reported  as  a 
rounded  dome  covering  missiles 
was  actually  a  relatively’  new 
movie  theatre  in  Havana. 

“Our  intelligence  files  in 
Washington,  however  —  thanks 
to  U-2  photography  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  to  a  number  of 
well-placed  and  courageous  Rus¬ 
sians  who  helped — included  a 
wealth  of  information  on  Soviet 
missile  systems.  We  had  descrip¬ 
tions  or  photographs  of  the  mis¬ 
siles,  their  transporters  and 
other  associated  equipment  and 
characteristic  sites  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  knew’  w’hat  to  look 
for. 

“Guided  by  this  background, 
the  interrogators  w’ere  able  to 
sort  out  from  the  flood  of 
reports  the  ones  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  arrival  of  MRBM  and 
IRBM  equipment  in  Cuba.  We 
W’ere  then  able  to  locate  the 
sites  under  construction  and  tell 
President  Kennedy  the  exact 
scope  of  the  threat.” 

The  CIA’s  efforts  to  obtain 
foreign  intelligence  in  this 
country,  Helms  said,  “have  gen¬ 
erated  some  of  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  criticism  of  the  agency. 
They  have  led  to  charges  that 
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the  CIA  is  “a  pernicious  and 
j)ervasive  secret  government”. 

The  root  of  the  problem  of 
reconciling  the  security’  needs 
of  an  intelligence  service  with 
the  basic  principles  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society  is  secrecy.  Helms 
said.  If  agents  are  identified 
and  “how  much  we  know”  is 
disclosed,  he  said,  the  opposition 
can  “seal  off  the  breach  in  his 
defense,  roll  up  the  agents,  and 
.shut  off  flow  of  information. 

Helms  said  that  the  CIA 
made  it  a  practice  not  to  an- 
sw’er  criticism  so  he  could  not 
give  an  “easy  answer”  to  those 
who  consider  intelligence  w’ork 
incompatible  w’ith  democratic 
})rinciples.  The  nation  must 
“take  it  on  faith  that  we  are 
honorable  men  devoted  to  the 
sei’vice.”  But  “we  may  often 
chafe  under  the  criticism  we  do 
not  answer”  although  “we  un¬ 
derstand  the  difficulties  and  con¬ 
tradictions  of  conducting  for¬ 
eign  intelligence  operations  on 
behalf  of  a  free  society.” 

• 

Gannett  pnreliasin^ 
firm  names  Mnllaly 

John  C.  Mullaly,  general  ac¬ 
countant  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  vicepresident 
of  Empire  Newspaper  Supply 
Corporation  and  will  devote 
his  full  time  to  that  Gannett 
purchasing  subsidiary’,  it  was 
announced  by  John  R.  Purcell, 
vicepresident,  finance  of  Gan¬ 
nett  and  president  of  Empire 
Newspaper  Supply’. 

Mullaly  joined  the  Rochester 
office  of  Peat,  Marw’ick,  Mitchell 
&  Co.  as  a  staff  auditor  in  1962 
on  graduation  from  St.  Bona- 
venture  University.  He  moved 
to  Schlegel  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  1965  as  a  staff  accountant 
and  joined  the  internal  audit 
staff  of  Gannett  in  1966.  He  was 
named  general  accountant  in 
1969. 


Western  ad  manager 

William  McKenna,  director 
of  advertising  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  has  announc¬ 
ed  the  appointment  of  J.  Gerald 
Kealy  as  Western  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office.  He  succeeds 
Gregory  A.  Dembski  w’ho  has 
been  named  business  manager 
of  the  Cohivibm  Citizen  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Reporter  out  of  jail 

The  Ecuadorian  government 
released  Associated  Press  new’s- 
man  Jorge  Jurado  from  prison 
after  holding  him  four  days  be¬ 
cause  of  dispatches  he  wrote 
about  the  unsuccessful  military 
rebellion  last  week.  Jurado,  57, 
is  a  citizen  of  Ecuador. 
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Comics  jubilee 

(continued  from  page  11) 

New  York’s  Central  Park  this 
Fall,  a  comics  quiz,  portfolios  of 
signed  lithographs,  posters, 
calendars,  and  television  pro¬ 
grams,  including  a  CBS  comedy 
special  to  be  broadcast  next 
season.  Robert  Precht,  execu¬ 
tive  producer  for  the  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van  Production  Company,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  television  program 
during  the  council’s  Spring 
meeting  said  it  was  being  plan¬ 
ned  as  a  special  for  a  possible 
series  development. 

Charles  T.  Kline  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  commemorative 
stamp  committee,  reported  that 
the  renuest  for  a  stamp  had 
been  turnetl  down  in  February 
but  would  be  resubmitted  to  the 
Post  Office  and  hopefully  en¬ 
dorsement  and  support  will 
come  from  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  Diamond  Jubilee  folder  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  committee  was  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  meeting  during 
which  other  initial  reports  were 
made  by  committee  workers, 
including:  Carl  F.  Schmidt, 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  on  a  school  project  with 
ANPA;  Toni  Mendez  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committte,  on  book  pro¬ 
jects,  television,  park  festivals, 
and  conferences;  Arthur  Laro, 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  finances  and 
Monroe  B.  Scharff,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  for  the  celebration. 

In  a  new  development  this 
week,  Toni  Mendez  reported 
that  there  will  be  a  75th  anni¬ 
versary  cartoon  book  with  G.  P. 
Putnam  Sons  as  publisher. 

The  steering  committee  for 
the  jubilee  in  addition  to  An- 
driola,  includes:  Sylvan  Byck, 
King  Features  Syndicate;  I. 
William  Hill,  Washington  Star; 
Charles  T.  Kline,  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers;  Bruce  G. 
McCauley,  Xew  York  News; 
Toni  Mendez,  Toni  Mendez  Inc.; 
Howie  Schneider,  “Eek  &  Meek”, 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


SETTING  READY  COAST  TO  COAST— Alfred  Andriola  (left), 
chairman  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Newspaper  Comics,  gets 
enthusiastic  reporting  from  his  regional  committee  chairmen:  Harold 
Williams,  Baltimore  Sun,  David  Rimmel  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Milton  Caniff. 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


and  Richard  Sherry,  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate. 

Committee  chairmen  are : 
Books,  Toni  Mendez;  commem¬ 
orative  stamp,  Charles  T. 
Kline;  contest,  William  P. 
Steven,  Chicago  Dailg  News; 
exhibits,  Howie  Schneider;  fin¬ 
ance,  Arthur  Laro,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate;  industry  organizations, 
I.  William  Hill;  international 
conference,  Lee  Falk,  “Man¬ 
drake  The  Magician”  and  “The 
Phantom”;  publications  and  de¬ 
sign,  Thomas  Peoples,  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

Regional  committees  are: 

Central  —  David  Rimmel, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  chair¬ 
man;  Don  Allen,  National 
New’spaper  Syndicate;  Joseph 
A.  Burns,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Chester  Gould,  “Dick  Tracy”; 
Allen  Saunders,  “Mary  Worth” 
and  “Steve  Roper.” 

Southern — Harold  Williams, 
Baltimore  Sun,  chairman;  Roy 
Crane,  “Buz  Sawyer”;  George 
W.  Healy,  Jr.,  Neiv  Orleans 
Tirnes-Picayune;  Tom  Kline, 
Orlando  Sentinel,  and  Richard 
Moores,  “Gasoline  Alley.” 

Western  —  Milton  Caniff, 
“Steve  Canyon”;  Alex  De- 
Bakcsy,  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune;  Bill  Keane,  “Family 
Circus”  and  “Channel  Chuckles” 
and  Charles  M.  Schulz,  “Pea¬ 
nuts.” 


TIME  OUT  TO  READ  THE  FUNNIES — From  left,  Jerry  Robinson, 
"Flubs  &  Fluffs"  and  "Still  Life";  Howie  Schneider,  "Eek  &  Meek"; 
Lee  Falk,  "Mandrake  The  Magician”  and  "The  Phantom,"  and  Ted 
Shearer,  "Quincy."  (Craig  Tomkinson  photos  for  E&P.) 
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Nominations  for 
Reuben  awards 

The  annual  Reuben  Awards 
dinner  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  Tuesday,  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  is  being  dedicated  to  “the 
memory  and  genius”  of  Rube 
Goldberg,  first  president  of  the 
organization. 

The  Reuben  Awai’d  winner  is 
picked  from  among  all  nom¬ 
inees. 

Nominated  for  awards  are:  ' 

Advertising  and  illustration 
— Irwin  Kaplan,  Roy  Doty,  Ro¬ 
land  Michaud. 

Comic  books — humor:  Henry 
Boltinoff,  Bob  Gustafson,  and 
Frank  Johnson. 

Comic  books  —  story:  Tom 
Gill,  Frank  Springer,  Curt 
Swan. 

Editorial  cartoons :  Dick 
Hodgins  Jr.  New  York  Daily  i 
News;  Karl  Hubenthal,  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner ; 
Herblock,  Washington  Post; 
John  Milt  Morris,  Associated 
Press.  i 

Comic  strips — humor :  Bud  ' 
Blake,  “Tiger”;  Brant  Parker,  i 
“Wizard  of  Id”;  Tom  K.  Ryan, 
“Tumbleweeds”. 

Special  features:  A1  Jaffee, 
Mad  Magazine  fold-in;  Jim  Ber-  | 
ry,  “Berry’s  World  Visits”;  Bill 
Holman,  “Smoky  Stover”. 

Sports  cartoonists:  Bill  Gallo, 
New  York  Daily  News;  Murray 
Olderman,  NEA;  Karl  Huben-  | 
tha,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam-  \ 
iner. 

Comics  strip — story:  Alfred 
Andriola,  “Kerry  Drake”; 
Frank  Robbins,  “Johnny  Haz¬ 
ard";  Stan  Drake,  “The  Heart 
of  Juliet  Jones”;  John  Cullen, 
“Big  Ben  Bolt.” 

Syndicated  panels:  Jim 

Berry,  “Berry’s  World”;  Bil 
Keane,  “Family  Circus”;  Jack 
Tippit,  “Amy”. 

Magazine  cartoonists :  Don 
Orehek,  John  Gallagher,  and 
Chon  Day. 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
THEODORE  I.  RUBIN,  M.D. 

Psychiatrist-Psychoanalyst 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NE’WS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News- Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  N  Y  10017 
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»•  J.  Walsh 
C-pringfleld  Press 

There  will  be  a  nesting 
of  the  By-laws  Corjnittee 
tonorrow  morning  at  9:00 
in  the  Jade  Room,  Hope 
you  can  be  present. 


Ray  Davis 
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F.  C*  Morton 
T  ime s - Demo c r a t 

The  meeting  in  the  Basildon 
Room  scheduled  for  tomorrow 
has  been  moved  to  Parlor  B 
at  the  Univejj^ty  Club. 

*^.r!^cCllntoch 

\^3-i^xamlner 


‘Message  Center’  added  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  booth 
at  ANPA  Convention 

When  you  come  to  the  ANPA  Convention 
(April  18-22)  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
you’ll  find  Editor  &  Publisher’s  booth 
in  its  usual  location,  next  to  the  registration 
desk.  You’ll  also  find  that  something 
new  has  been  added. 

A  bulletin  board  will  be  provided  so  you 
can  leave  messages  for  your  friends  and 
other  delegates. 

Of  course  you’ll  still  find  E&P’s  head¬ 
quarters  a  handy  place  to  meet  your 
business  friends,  pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
Pre-Convention  Issue  of  E&P,  and  the 
Convention  Bulldog,  and  have  one  of  E&P’s 
hostesses  pin  a  red  carnation  in  your  lapel. 

PLAN  TO  VISIT  US  AND  MEET  THE  E&P  STAFF 
WHILE  YOU'RE  AT  THE  ANPA  CONVENTION 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Averuie,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Wall  Street 

(continued  from  page  2\) 


from;  1.  favorable  demographic 
trends  in  age  composition,  in¬ 
come  and  educational  levels  and 
population  concentration  into 
urban  areas;  2.  slackening  of 
the  growth  rate  of  television; 
and  3.  an  increased  share  of 
national  advertising. 

Some  experts  believe  that 
newspaper  stocks  are  the  stocks 
par  excellence  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  mutual  funds,  banks, 
pension  funds,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  generally  speaking 
to  institutions  with  long-term 
plans.  (A  block  of  84,000  shares 
of  New  York  Times  stock  was 
sold  recently  at  $28  a  share,  re¬ 
portedly  to  an  institutional  in¬ 
vestor. 

“Though  newspaper  stocks 
have  commanded  premium  mul¬ 
tiples  for  most  of  their  brief 
history,  they  are  now  selling  at 
an  average  multiple  just  a 
shade  above  the  Dow  Jones  In¬ 
dustrials,”  wrote  Dirks  in  a 
special  report  to  2,000  financial 
institutions  last  October.  But  he 


•  Good  demographics.  It 
should  serve  a  growing  and  af¬ 
fluent  community; 

•  Social  utility.  The  publi¬ 
cation  is  in  a  stronger  position 
today  if  it  performs  a  socially 
useful  service; 

•  Good  employee  relations. 
Costs  rise  faster  in  union  opera¬ 
tions  and  strikes  could  be  dam¬ 
aging; 

•  Favorable  financial  struc¬ 
ture.  This  criterion  includes  a 
reasonably  good  float. 

On  the  basis  of  criteria  like 
the  above.  Noble  says:  “I  w'ould 
prefer  to  pay  20  times  project¬ 
ed  earnings,  capitalizing  a  rea¬ 
sonable  10  percent  earnings 
growth  projection.” 

Dirks  believes  that  in  normal 
times  newspaper  stocks  will  sell 
at  a  multiple  of  about  20  if  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrials  are  sel¬ 
ling  at  15.” 

Standard  &  Poor’s  Industry 
Surveys  also  assert  that  “pros¬ 
pects  for  the  newspaper  field  re¬ 
main  bright.” 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stoek  priees 


added:  “the  nev/spapers  deserve 
higher  multiples  not  merely  for 
short-term  reasons.  Their  fun¬ 
damentals  are  sound.” 

And  here  are  some  of  them, 
according  to  the  Dirks  report; 

•  Proven  earnings  perform¬ 
ance.  Growdh  rates  averaged 
15%  a  year  the  past  five  years, 
and  the  companies  should  grow 
at  lea.st  12%  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years; 

•  Sound  balance  sheets.  Cash 
and  equivalents  equal  89%  of 
current  liabilities,  against  18% 
for  industry  at  large.  Debt 
levels  are  quite  low; 

•  Indispensability.  They  pro¬ 
vide  a  low-priced  product  re¬ 
garded  as  a  necessity  by  most 
Americans ; 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  1 

EXCHANGE) 

4/4 

4/14 

8erkey  Photo  . 

.  11% 

12 

8oise  Cascade  . 

.  42% 

43% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  .. 

.  43 

44% 

Cowles  Communications 

.  .  10% 

11% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  31% 

32% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  347/, 

35% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  19% 

I9'/2 

Digital  Equipment  . 

45 

48% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

....  79 

79 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  27% 

28% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

40 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . . . 

9% 

Gannett  Co . 

.  45% 

45% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  55% 

55% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa 

47% 

45% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  48 

47 

Inmont  . 

.  10% 

12 

International  Paper  . 

.  34 

35% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  32% 

29'/, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  55% 

57% 

North  American  Rockwell 

....  24% 

251/2 

Republic  Corp . 

.  8% 

8% 

Richardson  Co . 

.  15% 

15 

Singer  . 

.  73 

72% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

.  48% 

48% 

Time  Inc . 

.  51% 

51 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  44% 

44% 

White  Consolidated  . 

.  23% 

22% 

•  Dominance  in  their  market 
areas.  Only  65  cities  have  two 
competing  newspaper  owmer- 
ships; 

•  Absence  of  Government 
regulation.  Unlike  the  broad¬ 
casting  media,  newspapers  fear 
no  interference  from  Washing¬ 
ton; 

•  Better-than-average  mark¬ 
et  areas.  Take  100  largest  U.  S. 
metropolitan  areas  and  measure 
their  percentage  increase  in 
population  from  1960  to  1968. 
Publicly-owned  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  operate  papers  in  16  of 
the  top  50  markets  and  in  just 
six  of  the  lower  50. 

Noble,  who  also  recommends 
investments  in  newspax)er 
stocks,  sets  the  following  crite¬ 
ria  before  making  specific  selec¬ 
tions. 

•  Uniqueness.  For  example, 
preference  should  be  given  to 
the  only  newspaper  in  a  city; 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  13%  14% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  12%  13% 

Loe  Enterprises  .  25%  26% 

Media  General  .  39%  39*/2 

Milqo  Electronics  .  19%  19% 

New  York  Times  .  28%  28% 

PKL  .  4%  4% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  24%  24% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  22%  22% 

Wood  Industries  .  23%  22% 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


Booth  Newspapers  . 

..  34% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  ... 

..  23 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

..  37 

ComCorp . 

..  71/4 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

..  18 

Compuscan  . 

..  12 

Datascan  . 

..  4% 

Dow  Jones  . 

..  47% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  ... 

..  24 

Federated  Publications  . . . 

..  301/2 

Grey  Advertising  . 

..  m 

..  4% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

Multimedia  . 

..  25 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

..  31 

Photon  . 

..  101/, 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

..  Il’A 

Bidder  Pubs . 

..  18% 

34 

23% 

37 

4% 

yrh 

12% 

5% 

44% 

23% 

42% 

13% 

4% 

21% 

27 

30% 

11 

12 

19% 


(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

AbitibI  .  4% 

B.C.  Forest  .  24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  l7'/2 

MacMillan,  8loedel  .  24% 

Southern  Press  .  59% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  24 


7 

24% 

17% 

24% 

58% 

27% 
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An  exclusive  promotion  opportunity  for  newspapers 
in  an  E&P  pull-out  section  that  will  be  saved  and 


used  all  year  by  newspaper  advertisers  and  agencies 


Deadline  for  space 


reservations: 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates: 


ADVERTISING  RATES: 


Eighth-page 


Sixteenth-page 


Quarter-page 


or  E&P  contract  rates  apply. 


8SO  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 


Jat‘k  Sinim^  named 
In  AP  sports  post 

Three  Associated  Press  ex¬ 
ecutive  appointments  have  been 
announced  )>y  jreneral  manager 
Wes  (lallagher. 

Jack  Simms,  chief  of  bureau 
at  Boston,  will  become  deputy 
general  s|)orts  editor  and 
James  Ragsdale  will  succeed 
Simms  as  head  of  AP  opera¬ 
tions  in  New  Kngland. 

Simms  will  l)e  tlu'  top  assist¬ 
ant  to  general  sports  editor 
Robert  H.  Johnson  Jr.  in  the 


administration  and  operation 
of  the  national  sports  service. 
Murray  Rose  continues  as 
sports  pi’ojects  editor.  Simms, 
44,  had  been  chief  of  bureau 
for  AP  for  New  England  since 
June,  l‘.)65. 

Ragsdale,  32,  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  AP  operations  in 
West  Virginia,  will  now  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  operations  in  five 
New  England  states.  He  will  be 
succeeded  at  Charleston  by 
Thomas  C.  Briley,  32,  who  has 
been  in  Pittsburgh. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APHRAISERS-COySVLTAISTS  yEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654  (303)  279-6345. 


DEV'ELOPING  A  BUSINE.SS 
COMPL’TEK  OPERATION? 

Call  Me<lia  Business  Systems,  data  | 
lirocessintr  consultants  to  the  news-  | 
paper  industry.  31977  Hull  Ave.,  j 
Farminuton,  Mich. — lsn2t.  (313)  476-  I 
5080.  I 


yEW SPARER  BROKERS 

The  DIAL  Aftency.  1503  Nazareth,  1 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

BILL  MATTHEtV  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Kotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  i 
hitrhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  | 
(lapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pa  tier  tiroiterties— sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- A  ppraisals-Consu  Itat  ion 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868.  Usher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201  | 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.,  ! 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  i 
Box  .509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  j 

SYI)  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  j 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267  ! 

Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

JOSEPH  A.  .SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers  i 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal,  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  1 

Abl)ott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
.305  Taylor,  (jlaremont,  Calif.  91711 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-11.33 


newspaper  services 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BACKSIDE  OF  THE  yEWS 


A-Q  FEATURES  Gets  A  New  View  of 
the  News  with  "Backside  of  the 
News” — written  by  television  camera¬ 
man  covering  the  BIG  stories  today. 
His  observations  are  fascinating.  Avail¬ 
able  weekly.  Samples:  A-Q  Features, 
P.O.  Box  112.  North  Hollywood,  Ca. 
91603.  (213)  761-6794. 


HOME  MAiyTEyAyCE 


"DO  IT  YOURSELF"— Millions  of 
readers  since  1953.  R.  Karch,  RD3, 
Dillsburg.  Pa.— 17019.  (717)  766-9626. 


HOME-SPCy 


CELEBRITIES 


2  SPARKLING.  HOME-SPUN,  cogni- 
tive  features.  $1.  each.  3-times-a-week. 
Rei)ro  or  tape.  Samples.  Teletypist 
Service.  11.33  Broadway,  N.Y.C. — 10010. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

WEEKLY  in  (Central  New  Jersey, 
ideal  for  reporter/wife  team.  Grosses 
$38M:  area  rapidly  changing  from 
rural  to  suburban.  Minimum  income 
$10M.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  D.\ILY  in  growth  area. 
Partial  or  majority  interest  available. 
Excellent  opiiortunity  for  qualifie<l 
buyer.  Box  497,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ; 

SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4.400  circulation  — 
nets  $28,000:  offset;  attractive  locale. 
$25,000  <lown.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 
(714)  533-1361. 

WEST  SEXrriON  ZONE  1 
1  '4  year  old  weekly.  Good  potential  for 
right  person.  Low  investment  financing 
available.  Box  489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL,  PROFITABLE  DAILY,  Area 
1.  1970  gross:  $400,000.  First  time  of¬ 
fered.  All-ca.sh  sale  desired.  Box  537, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  NEW  SPAPERS  WAyTED  I 

that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  _ _  j 

sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  ,  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi-  \ 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  1  enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 

TnrTr-HXTTru  Ar-x-Mr-v  i  S'tuated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 

I.EN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  Renlies  tr.  Rox  357.  Fditar  *  Pub. 


PACKAGE  FROM  V.I.P.  FILE  in¬ 
cludes  celebrity  fillers,  bright  features, 
astrologer’s  report  on  newsmaker  of  the 
week,  Larry  Bonko’s  column  on  famous 


lyTERlOR  DECORATOR 


-interior  DECORATOR”  -  weekly 
^  •  column,  by  Adele  Faulkner,  F.A.I.D., 

\irgin.a  Beach,  \a.-23462.  he  only  2-time  winner  of  A.I.D.  na- 


situated  weekly/daily  ^rossin?  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  -357.  Editer  &  Pub- 


tional  desi^rn  award.  Known  as  color  ex- 

^ — — ■ — — - — - - - -  j)eiT  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in- 

COLORADO  JOURNALISM  leriors.  Column  appeals  to  young  andl 

- - - — ^ - - - old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy- 

.<rTs,w„  A  a  chology.  fumitufe  placemeut,  lighting, 

THE  UNSATISFIED  MAN  — A  wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions 
monthly  review  of  Colorado  journalism  for  art.  accessories,  etc.  Everything 
by  newsmen— $^a-year.  Sample  fr^.  your  readers  want  to  know  about  the 
Clolorado  Media  Project,  Dept.  EP,  Box  home  from  a  real  working  professional. 


118470,  Denver,  Colo.— 80218. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


Endless  tie-ins  for  advertising  from 
paint,  paper,  furniture,  carpet,  gift 
retailers.  For  sample  column  write: 
A-Q  Features.  P.O.  Box  112.  North 
Hollywood,  C.-vlif.  91603:  or  phone 
(213)  657-2773 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directop^  illustrations, - - - 

horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  NEW'SBEAT  I 

puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali- - - — - - — ^ — — 

ty  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off-  _ 

set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features  RESPECTFULLY,  WE  ASK  enterpns- 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation.  I'l!/  nezvspapers  to  try — 'XEWSBEAT." 
M.tUK-MOKGAN  SYNDICA’TED  FEA’TURES  Imaginative,  stimulating  ideas  which 
P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga. — 30263  have  worked  wonderfully  well  for 


others.  Exclusive  to  first  subscriber  per 
area.  $2.25-a-month.  till  forbid.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. — 63122. 


POLLYTALK 


POLLYTALK  FROM  NEW  YORK 
Polly  tells  about  the  fashion,  women’s 
interest  scene  from  New  York  for 
FILLER  SERVICE  weeklies  and  dailies.  Reasonably  priced. I 

_ _ _ _ _ _ Write:  Polly  Guerin.  15  Park  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.— 10016. 

.  EDITORIAL  SERVICES  plus  6  orig¬ 
inal  cartoons  each  mont.  _ _ 

•  Meaningful  fillers  range  from  busi-  ^PrtRT^f'ilPF' 

ness  editorials,  holiday  features,  and  _ _ _ _ _ 

safety  notes  to  administrative  mes¬ 
sages,  humorous  anecdotes,  and  col-  A-Q  FEATURES  Enters  The  Sports 
umn  stretches.  Arena  with  "SportScope” — weekly  col- 

•  Free  sample  issue  and  details  from  umn  by  Sam  Thomas.  If  you  like 

FILLERS  FOR  PUBLICATIONS,  sports,  you  will  love  SportScope.  Sam- 

1220  Maple  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Cailf.  P'ea:  A-Q  Features,  P.O.  Box  112, 

North  Hollywood,  Ca.  91603.  (213) 

_ _ _  761-6794. 

GENER.4L  - 

- STAMP  AND  COIN 

A-Q  FEATURES  HAS  IT  MADE!  — - - - 

We  have  sports,  news  views,  mental  __ .  .-..-.t-kt  i  j 

health,  interior  decorating,  show  bus-  colum^ 

iness,  plants,  new  products  and  hu- 

mor.  All  of  our  columnists  work  in  the  Noble  Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio  44121, 
fields  they  write  about.  Write  for  sam- _ _  _ _ — _ _ 

‘  A-Q  FEATURES  TO  KNOW  yOVRSELF 

North  Hollywood.  Calif. — 91603  xt  t  t  i  »  i  i  i  u 

(213)  761-6794  New  !  !  !  A  weekly  column  written  by 


QUALIFIED  BUYERS  CALLING  daily 
for  weeklies,  $60M  up.  and  dailies.  Let 
us  get  t»p  dollar  for  your  paper.  Jim 
Southern.  Breker.  6329  Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo.— 64133. 

GROUP  will  consider  weekly  in  any 
state  in  community  of  5.000  or  more 
IKipulation.  Send  copy  of  paper  and 
pertinent  data  to  Alliert  Bahcall,  At- 
torney-at-Law,  623  N.  Second  St., 
Milwaukee.  Wise. — 5.3203. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

SMALL  COUNTRY  WEEKLY,  offset, 
no  shop,  by  experiencetl  iiublisher. 
E.  B.  Dulmage,  Canaan,  N.  H. — 03741. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BUY  CONTROL  of  Florida  offset  tab¬ 
loid  with  tremendous  potential.  Solid  ad 
sales  record  more  important  than  $4,500 
cash  required.  Must  be  available  June 
1.  Will  be  in  New  York  for  ANPA. 
Mail  resume  to  Box  453,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Ph:  (404)  253-5365 


EDITORS  OF  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
put  "ELIJAH” — only  cartoon  panel  of 
its  kind  on  your  editorial  page;  4- 
week’s  free.  Write:  Sharpe  Cartoon 
Syndicate,  2313  E.  7th  St.,  Anderson, 
Ind. — 46012. 


STAMP  A^D  COIN 


STAMP  AND  COIN  columns  and  ar¬ 
ticles.  Worldwide  News.  J.  Weiss.  2739 
Noble  Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio — 44121. 


TO  KNOW  YOURSELF 


GETTING  IT  TOGETHER 


"GETTING  IT  TOGETHER”— the  ex¬ 
citing  new  weekly  column  that  zeros 
in  on  your  young,  involved  18-34  read¬ 
ers.  The  only  national  column  for  the 
most  important  demographic  group! 
New  ideas,  progressive  music,  new 
politics  and  pop  culture — "GBITING 
IT  TOGETHER”  does  just  that!  Writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  America’s  finest  young 
broadcaster-editors.  For  sample  col¬ 
umns,  low  rates,  write:  GENERA’TION 
NEWS.  516  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036.  Peace! 


New  !  !  !  A  weekly  column  written  by 
a  top  clinical  psychologist  who  deals 
with  problems  of  youth,  marriage,  di¬ 
vorce.  old  age  and  our  emotions.  "TO 
KNOW  YOURSELF”  has  fantastic 
reader  interest  and  response.  For  sam¬ 
ples  write  to  A-Q  Features,  P.O.  Box 
112,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


WESTERN  LORE 


"STAGECOACH  DAYS” 

The  only  weekly  column  of  its  kind! I 
Adventure,  romance  and  history  of  the! 
old  days  in  the  West!  Exciting  truel 
tales!  Send  for  samples  and  rates.  Os-I 
borne  House  Feature  Syndicate,  P.O.I 
Box  966E,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. — 94025.1 
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^EWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ADVERTISiyO  DISPATCH 


COMPUTERIZKl)  DISPATCH?  Mayl)e. 
Meanwhile,  file  fi ml  with  HANsystem. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  OH-4425G 


PRESS  EISGiyEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAI EARLE  \ 


Five  (5)  UNIT-GOSS  COMMUNITY 
OFFSET-QUALITY  PRINTING,  with 
SUBURBAN  folder.  Capable  of  printing 
20  page  standard  or  40  tabloid  pages 
at  18,000  per  hour.  Reasonable  rates. 
Contact  Ron  Moissinac,  (AC  201)  349- 
1411.  The  Reporter,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE  PLAyTS 

FOR  SALE:  ! 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  PLANT  I 

From  Typographical  Award-Winning 
“TIIK  rAPKH  For  l.K.NTUAL  WISCONSIN**  | 
To  be  sold  as  a  PACKAGE  ; 

MAJOR  EQUIPMENT  LISTING  | 

1— «  UNIT  MODKL  V-22  (’OTTItKLL  1 

1— C  OUNT-O-VKYOU.  MODKb  104 
1— DIODE-GLASIKR  STUFFER  ifl>r,-320 

1—  HAMMOND  EASY  RASTER  EK-C  1 

5— FRIDEJN  IXX;-VF.  2  PANEL.  7  LEVEL  i 

2—  FRIDEN  LCC-VF.  4  PANEL,  7  1,J:VEL 

1—  COMJ*U<iRAPHIC  JUSTAPE 

2—  PHOTON  713  MODEL  10  Ti:XTMASTER 
2— PHOTON  20015  ADMASTER 

1— BROWN  COMMODORi:  C2VMERA-24 
WITH  GAMMA  TROL 
CALL:  T.  L.  DRUMMOND  (414)  231-3800 
GOING  OFFS  EP— Available  July  1. 
Complete  daily  plant.  All  or  part.  10 
Linotypes  (5  automatics)  ;  2  Ludlows 
with  75  fonts;  complete  stereotype,  en¬ 
graving,  comiX)sing  r<K>m:  press  (Hoe,  1 
^-16  i>age  units).  Complete  hot  metal 
paste-up  system.  Now  operating.  Call 
H.  Honeysett  (509)  663-5161 :  or  write 
Daily  World,  Box  1511,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.— 98801. 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

INTERTYPE 

MONARCHS 

Ser.  No.’s  32263,  32264,  32266 
Immediate  Delivery! 

These  three  machines  have  been 
well  maintained  and  in  above 
average  mechanical  condition, 
equipped  identically  with  Model 
TOU75  high-speed  Fairchild  op¬ 
erating  units  '(keyboardless  ma¬ 
chines),  Star  hydraulic  quadders, 
(tape  controlled),  four  alternat¬ 
ing  molds,  electric  pot,  two  mag¬ 
azines.  Shaffstall  mat  detector, 
all  late  style  features.  Priced  at 
a  small  fraction  of  new  cost! 
For  further  iuloruutiou,  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 


JUSTOWRITEIRS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

ATF  KD84-T  display  cold-type  machine, 
sets  10-pt.  to  84,  with  32  fonts,  10-pt. 
to  72;  few  parts.  $3,000.  George  Wil. 
liams,  News-Bulletin,  Brookfield,  Mo. — 
64628. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


PHOTON 
MOOEL  200B 
ADMASTER 
PHOTOTYPESEnER 


The  Model  200B  is  the  world’s 
most  widely  used  phototype¬ 
setter  in  newspaper  ad  pro¬ 
duction.  This  unit  is  only  3 
years  old.  For  details  contact: 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

"A  Trusted  -Name  In  Die  Industry” 
136  Church  St..  New  York  City 
(212)  964-1370 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

FAIRCHILD  TTS  PERFORATORS  ! 
Excellent  trade-ins:  rebuilt;  guaran-  [ 
teed;  for  computer  or  linecasting  input. 
F'or  details  write  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  63  Howden  Road,  Scar¬ 
borough,  Ontario.  Canada. 

ALL  YO'U  NEED  for  Lino-Intcrtype, 
Ludlow;  Ask  Bert  Vandermeer,  2408 
E.  Louisa,  Seattle,  Wa  98102. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAF'T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

12  FONTS  OF  LINOTYPE 

MEMPHIS  HEAD-LETTER  MATS 
FOR  SALE: 

14A206  Memphis  Bold  w/Italic,  14A260 
Memphis  Medium  Condensed  w/Bold 
Condensed,  18A68  Memphis  Bold  Con¬ 
densed  w/Medium  Condensed,  24A20 
Memphis  Bold  w/Italic,  30A225  Mem¬ 
phis  Bold,  30A287  Memphis  Bold  Con¬ 
densed,  30A289  Memphis  Medium  Con¬ 
densed,  30A307  Memphis  Bold  Italic, 
36A129  Memphis  Bold,  36A163  Memphis 
Bold  Condensed,  36A165  Memphis  Me¬ 
dium  Condensed  and  Intertype  Font 
35C18  Cairo  Bold  Italic  w/Medium 
Italic.  These  mats  are  still  in  use  daily 
and  are  in  usable  condition.  The  Mem¬ 
phis  series  is  available  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  on  a  “limited”  or  "special  quo¬ 
tation”  basis  only.  If  you  have  Mem¬ 
phis  you’ll  find  these  12  fonts  a  bargain 
at  $5,000.00  (including  sorts).  As  is, 
where  is.  Contact  Eric  Hansen.  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  400  W.  Seventh  Street,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  76102,  AC  817-336-9271. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


TELETYPESETTERS 


2 — MONARCH  III  Intertypes 
1 — C-4  Intertype 
...  All  extra  features 


3 — G-4  Intertypes 
2 — G-4-4  Intertypes 
.  .  .  with  many  extras 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2— ELRODS  model  F  &  K 
2 — LUDLOWS  model  M 
2 — Proof  Presses 
2 — Fairchild  Scan-A-Gravers 
2 — Photo  Lathes 
2 — Tape  Perforators 

R.  D.  Borgstadt  &  Associates 

5819  S.  Honore,  Chicago  60636 
Phone  (312)  436-5400 


IBM  Selectric  Comi^ser,  21  type  font.s ; 

2  years  old;  maintenance  contract:  ; 
with  ruling  attachment.  Save  $1,500. 
Kendallville  Type-setting,  P.  O.  Box 
56,  Kendallville,  Ind. — 46755.  Ph.  1- 
219-347-2657  or  1-219-347-0853. 

KEYBOARDS  (NEW)  (6)  Linotype 
parts  No.  H6312.  Hillsboro  Supply  Cen¬ 
ter,  1119  Vandalia  Rd.,  Hillsboro,  Ill. 
—62049. 

INTERTYPE 

Model  C-4,  S#26000  with  four  maga¬ 
zines,  four  molds.  Intertype  quadder, 
feeder,  electric  pot,  mold  blower:  per- 
fe»'t  condition. 

UNIVERSAL  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
750  Valleybrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 

JUSTOWRITERS,  3  Recorders  with  8 
I’t.  HumboUlt.  2  Reproducers  \vith  tape 
w'inders.  F'riden  service.  $1,650  pair; 
also  latest  VariTyi>er,  Model  1010  elec- 
trifierl  keyboard  with  6  fonts  8  to  13 
Pt.  Cost  $1,800.  Fine  for  ads.  Instal'cd 
l)hototypesetter.  Stamford  Pub  Corp., 
Stamford.  N.  Y.— 12167.  (607)  6,52- 

7303. 

AUTOMATED  LINECASTING  SETUP 
2  Friden  LCC-VF  perforators,  excellent 
condition :  and  2  Comet  Linotypes 
#2017  and  1585  with  Autosetters  and 
all  safeties.  See  in  operation.  Inter¬ 
state  Ptg.  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1032,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.— 07061.  (201)  756-4900. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  model 
4()5-D2,  in  nearly  new  condition  with 
accessories  and  some  supplies.  (Contact 
'Ticonderoga  Sentinel,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 
—12883.  •’  . 


I  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONE7Y  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MACHI>ERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
COMPLETE  COMPOSING  ROOM 
AND  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 
19  Linotypes,  including  5  Elektrons,  7 
model  31’s,  3  model  35’s,  2  model  29’s 
and  2  Intertype  model  C's.  10  machines 
equippe<i  with  ’ITS. 

2  electric  Ludlows  (6438  and  5918).  2 
F'  Elrods,  5  Hammond  Glider  saws, 
Hammond  ThinType  saw.  Stereo  in¬ 
cludes  2  Sta-Hi  routers.  4  master  form¬ 
ers,  Goss  45S  mat  roller,  Sta-Hi  pre¬ 
mier  shaver.  Sta-Hi  master  trimmer. 
All  in  excellent  condition,  some  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  2  years  old. 

Will  accept  offers  on 
any  or  all  equipment. 

Call  or  Contact 

i  Jerry  Strader  or  Jack  Frost 

I  BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE-JOURNAL 
Beaumont.  Texas — 77704 
I  (AC  713)  833-3311 


:  S.WE  50%  on  Factory  Demonstrator 
i  HAMMOND  ROUTERS.  Model  R-4  Ra- 
I  d  al  Router  $525.00.  M(k1cI  RPM-12 
j  Router-Planer-Mortiser  $387.50.  Contact 
Hammond  Machinery  Builders.  Inc.. 
1600  Douglas  Ave..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
49001.  Ph:  (616)  345-7151. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 

I  PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

REDUCE  BROWNOUT  PROBLEMS 
this  summer  with  a  General  Electric 
Inductrol  automatic  voltage  regulator, 
75KVA,  208,  3  phase  primary  115  Volt 
secondary.  Like  new.  Mr.  Byrnes  (413) 
787-5118. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  3  Recorders  with  8 
Pt.  Humboldt.  2  Reproducers  with  tape 
winders.  Friden  service.  $1,650  pair: 
also  latest  VariTyper,  Model  1010  elec¬ 
trified  keyboard  with  6  fonts  8  to  13  Pt. 
Cost  $4,800.  Fine  for  ads.  Installed 
phototypesetter.  Stamford  Pub.  Corp., 
Stamford,  N.Y.— 12167  (607)  652-7303. 


200-A  PHOTON,  6-48  point  1  disk.  Can 
be  seen.  Will  supply  engineer  to  assist 
in  setup  and  train  operator.  "As  is — 
where  is” — $15,000.  Universal  Ptg. 
Equipment  Co..  750  Vallevbrook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.— 07071.  Ph :  (201)  438- 
.3744. 


LINOTYPES— 3  Model  31’s,  No.  55.- 
000;  1  Model  30,  No.  62,000:  1  Model 
14.  No.  49,000.  Box  491,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

GOING  OFFSET  .  .  . 

MUST  MOVE  AT  ONCE! 

3  Linotype  Comets.  TTS  operating 
units,  Shaffstall  mat  detector,  electric 
safeties,  feeder,  alternate  cast,  4 
straight  matter  molds,  mold  cooling 
blower — $1,000  each,  our  floor:  1  G-44 
Mixer,  Sales  No.  08262.  No.  15449.  used 
as  head  machine,  14-pt.  to  42-pt.  mats 
in  regular  and  italic — $1,500  our  floor; 

1  Monotyi)e  universal  strip  caster,  giant 
attachment — $600;  1  Hammond  glider 
saw,  model  G-4 — $400;  1  Hammond 

thintype  glider  saw,  serial  545,  model 
TG  36 — $600;  1  Rouse  vertical  miter — 
$200:  1  Rouse  bench  saw — $25;  1  B&N 
Stripcaster — $60.  Contact  Wm.  A. 
Dawkins.  Composing  Supt.,  Times- 
Leader,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio — 43936. 

Ph:  (614)  633-1131.  i 


ATTENTION! 
WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 
PROSPECTS 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  URBANITE 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 

Like  new.  Only  2  years  old. 
Top  mechanical  and  operating 
condition.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately  for  removal  and  reinstal¬ 
lation. 

4  units  (3  standard  floor  posi¬ 
tioned  units  and  1  tri-color 
unit),  1/2  &  Va  page  Urbanite 
folder  22%"  cutoff  with  bal¬ 
loon  former,  8  position  roll 
stands,  100  h.p.  drive,  Fincor 
console  and  Gregg  floor  posi¬ 
tioned  imprinting  unit.  Many 
extras. 

This  unit  style,  single  width, 
web  offset  press  designed  to 
meet  needs  of  medium  sized 
daily  newspaper  plants  or  com¬ 
mercial  plants. 

Will  sell  "as  is’’,  or  installed 
and  guaranteed. 

Call,  Write  or  Wire 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIVISION 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cheny,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64103 
(816)  221-9060 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  17,  1971 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHIISERY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACmmRY 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
^CIRCULATIoi^ 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Mfg.  1956 

12  Units  5  Half  Decks 

23^"  Cutoff  90°  Stagger 

2  Double  Folders  Balloon  Formers 
Skip  Slitters  Compression  Lockup 
Unit  Drive  Goss  R.T.P. 

Can  he  split  to  suit 
individual  needs 

Available  Now! 

Call  —  IVrite  —  IVire 

INLAND  newspaper; 
MACHINERYCORPORATION  | 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  44108  | 

(816)  221-9060 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
■1-Units,  two  color  cylinders,  paper 
rolls  on  each  end  22% "  cut-off — 50,- 
000  per  hour.  A.C.  unit  drives. 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Bo.x  848.3,  Boi.se,  Idaho — 83707 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
f Payable  wttft  order! 


4-weel(s  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weel(S  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Z-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Ramfftanea  should  accompany  elas- 
tHIod  copy  whan  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 


4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Alr-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classl- 
Red  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIblE 
Tuotdoy.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  ThireJ  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


4-UNlT  COTTRELL  V’-22  combination 
folder;  2-unit  22*{*  x  516"  roll-fed  press 
with  sheeter,  ideal  for  commercial  work 
or  small  weekly;  Royal  Zenith  30" — in 
excellent  condition:  Baum  Folder,  26  x 
40.  Volkmuth  Printers,  Box  1007,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. — r>63(U. 


1  GOSS  (DUPLEX)  TUBULAR  PRESS 
I  24  pps.  3  deck  -25. 000  pph  22%*'  cu^^- 
i  off.  Balloon  Former,  60/5  H.P.  Cline 
'  drive  slitter  and  reverse  cylinder  added 
I  in  1957  when  new  eight  imge  top  deck 
I  was  installe<l.  Excellent  condition. 

I  Available  as  whole  or  as  parts.  Plus 
complete  Stereo  equipment. 

R.D.  BORGSTADT  &  ASSOHATES 
.5819  South  Honore  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois — 60636 
Ph:  (312)  436-5400 


STEREOTYPE  EQVIPMENT 

MAN  PLATE  CASTER 
Casta  excellent  22%"  cut-off  plates 
See  in  operation.  Available  now  I 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (213)  625-2345 
LOS  ANGELES  (CAUF.)  TIMES 


AVAILABLE  NOW  I 
For  2 1 1/2”  Cut-off 
Excellent  Condition 

2  GOSS  PLATE  PERFECTORS  (com¬ 
petitive  with  Wood  Pony  Autoplate) —  1 
with  attached  pocket  millers.  Mfg.  I 
1956.  I 

STA-HI  Twin  Plate  Router 
STA-HI  Single  Plate  Router 
6-TON  GAS  KEMP  FURNACE 
For  Full  Details 
Call,  IVrite  or  Wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108  i 

(816)  221-9060  I 

Cable  Address:  INLANDINT  | 


WAISTED  TO  BUY 

USED  GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESS  UNITS 
4  units,  with  or  without  folder.  Must 
have  sidelay  and  circumferential  regis¬ 
ter  controls.  Please  contact:  John  Staf¬ 
ford,  Printco,  Inc..  109  North  Lafayette 
St.,  Greenville,  Mich.— 48838.  Ph:  (616) 
754-3673. 


i  GOSS  URBANITE  UNITS,  22% "  cut- 
I  off.  36"  width,  manufacturer!  1967  or 
I  later.  Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINO  MATS — 1  or  2  fonts  10A49,  Law 
Italic.  Please  contact  Howard  Kopp, 
613  Craig  Ave.,  Paramus,  N.  J.  07652 
or  call  201-445-1390. 


COMPUGRAPHIC,  Model  #2971.  Write 
or  ‘phone  stating  age.  condition,  price 
desired,  etc.  H.  J.  I.,ally,  The  Westport 
News,  Westport,  (jonn. — 06880.  Ph : 
(201)  226-6311. 


HELP  WANTED 

aEwemic^^^^^ 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  Masters’  Degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August 
1971.  Applicants  must  first  ai4>ly  and 
be  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No 
consideration  will  be  given  to  persons 
not  first  accepted  by  Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 
writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
&  Publications,  Box  5128,  North  Texas 
State  University,  Denton,  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for 
writers  in  university's  Public  informa¬ 
tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  teaching  and  laboratory  reporting 
and  eopyreading  duties  in  Journalism 
Department.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 


WE  NEED  THRE'E  J-PROFESSORS 
One  position  open  Sept.  1  to  December 
31.  1971,  to  replace  man  on  sabbatical: 
will  teach  M.agazine  Article  course, 
plus  one  other.  Full-time  position, 
teaching  Advanced  Reporting,  Editing, 
and  history  courses;  !t-month  contract 
with  summer  school  teaching  oitportun- 
ity.  One  year  replacement,  with  pos¬ 
sibility  of  evolving  into  full-time  po¬ 
sition.  to  teach  Basic  Reporting.  A<l- 
vertising,  Tyi)ography,  and  serve  as  ad¬ 
visor  to  student  newspaper:  9-month 
contract.  Master's  degree  plus  two 
years  soliil  newspai)er  experience  re- 
quirefi  for  all  three  (3)  jobs.  Rank  and 
salary  negotiable.  Write:  Jerry  Rein¬ 
wand,  Head.  Dep.artment  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  University  of  Alaska,  (College. 
Alaska  99701. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  25.000  offset  Michigan  weekly. 
Suburban  rule  areas  in  the  paths  of 
fast  progress.  Background  in  all  de¬ 
partments  a  must.  Excc'lent  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Box  534,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCITING  NEW  POSITION  calls  for 
top-calihre  person  with  strong  promo¬ 
tional  and/or  sales  background.  Onc- 
state  travel  area.  Capital  city  home 
office.  Must  like  people:  he  creative  yet 
ambitious.  Generous  base  -4-  bonus. 
Zone  5.  Box  500.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  business  manager,  and 
controller,  for  group  of  Zone  2  dailies. 
Full  resumes’  and  references,  please. 
State  position  .vou  seek.  Box  562, 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  PARTNERS  —  Growing 
group  needs  talent  (editors,  managers, 
publishers).  Several  properties  in  sight 
Areas  3  and  4.  Unlimite*!  potential  and 
opportunity  for  ownership.  Write  N.J. 
Babb,  Community  Newspapers.  Ine. .  P. 
O.  Box  1777,  Spartanburg.  S.(3. — 29301. 


PUBLISHER  for  small  daily  in  West, 
with  t>oth  news  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Oimmunity  involve¬ 
ment  a  must.  We'll  pay  for  hard 
work.  de<lication.  Write  Box  452, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be 
fully  familiar  with  carrier  operations 
and  promotion  and  the  management  of 
the  department.  Send  resume  to  Box 
545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANSION  PROGRAM  needs  two 
area  managers :  morning  experience. 
HERE  IS  OPPORTUNITY!  Complete 
resumes,  salary  expected  in  first  letter, 
please.  Box  530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone 
2  daily.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  554,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER  wanted 
for  Zone  1  metro  weekly  with  70,000 
circulation.  Replies  should  include 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Box  533,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULA’nON  WIZARD 
We're  proud  of  the  circulation  gains 
we’ve  rnade  but  there  is  much  more  to 
he  accomplishe<l.  If  you  have  super¬ 
visory  experience,  have  been  a  succes¬ 
sful  district  manager  and  not  afraid 
to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  be  rewarded 
for  your  efforts,  we’d  like  to  consider 
you  for  a  recent  vacancy.  Salary  open. 
Benefits  include  medical  and  life  in¬ 
surance,  liberal  vacation,  sick  pay  and 
paid  moving  expenses. 

If  you’re  looking  for  the  opportunity 
to  advance,  we  have  the  challenge  that 
will  give  you  top  credentials  in  circ¬ 
ulation.  Reply  in  confidence,  include 
brief  resumi  with  salary  history.  You’ll 
hear  from  us  promptly.  Box  566, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CM  CHALLENGE  AVAILABLE 
7-day  operation.  Zone  5.  We  are  offer¬ 
ing  future  advancement  for  hard  work 
an<l  increastsl  profits.  Give  us  your 
whole  story  on  first  reply — confidential 
— to  Box  518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIF7NCED  CAM 
If  you  are  experienre<l  in  all  phases  of 
elH.ssifie<l  and  are  prepare*!  to  step  into 
a  leadership  role,  then  we  have  an  op- 
IK>rtunity  for  you  on  our  fast-moving, 
hard-se'ling  400.000  daily  and  Sunday. 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  able  to  manage 
large,  established  staff,  and  have 
strong  record  in  sales  planning  and 
training.  This  is  a  career  ix>sition  with 
excellent  future.  All  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
daily.  Complete  resume  and  references 
with  salary  sought.  Box  559,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
Indiana  town  to  hig  city  problems. 
Send  resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  N.E.  PENNA.  offset 
weekly  group — now  expanding  sales 
team — seeks  salesmen  for  leadership 
positions.  Write,  seeding  resume  di¬ 
rectly  to  William  Scranton,  III,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Greenstreet  News  Co..  41  Lehman 
Ave.,  Dallas,  Pa. — 18612. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Aggres¬ 
sive.  creative  person  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  flex  with  28,000  circulation  rapid 
growth  weekly.  Excellent  future.  Zone 
5.  Box  640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTO-R  to  head 
California  group  advertising  operations. 
Professional  organization  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  director  or  No.  2  man.  Write 
P.O.  Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. — 
94596 


HAVE  OPENING  for  aggressive  ad 
salesman  for  6-day  daily  and  Sunday 
in  a  city  of  29,000.  Clovis  is  the  cattle 
capital  of  the  Great  Southwest — home 
of  Carson  Air  Force  Base  and  Divi¬ 
sional  Point  for  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  If 
interested,  write  in  full  to  R.  E.  Lea. 
Advertising  Dir.,  TTie  Clovis  News- 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  1689,  Clovis,  N.M. — 
88101. 


EXPERIENCED  BUT  HEI,D  BACK? 
We’re  looking  for  a  newspaper  adman 
who  has  the  go-power  but  no  place  to 
go.  We’re  a  21,600  daily,  part  of  a 
profit-sharing  company  which  owns  (as 
of  April  6)  10  other  papers  in  Florida. 
Arizona  and  Maryland.  Must  be  able 
to  sell,  think,  lay  out  and  advance. 
Good  salary,  clean  air,  low  living  cost. 
Contact  Jim  Tomey.  Delaware  State 
News,  P.O.  Box  737.  Dover.  Del. — 
19901.  Ph:  (302)  674-3600.  Job  hop¬ 
pers  need  not  apply. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  stable, 
well-established  daily  in  Zone  1.  Com¬ 
petitive  market  with  unusual  problems 
requires  seasoned  person  who  is  ener¬ 
getic.  innovative,  with  a  record  of 
achievement  to  sell  top  accounts.  In¬ 
volvement  in  community  affairs  im¬ 
portant.  Experience  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  management  mandatory.  Send 
resum4  outlining  experience,  education, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING,  large  Central  New 
Jersey  weekly  ne^s  advertising  space 
salesman.  Growth  requires  additional 
help :  some  exjjerience  desirable.  Write 
in  confidence  to  Box  657,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  3  Northern  New  Jersey 
community  weekly  newspapers.  _  Re¬ 
sponsible  individual  who  has  experience 
or  wants  it  is  key  to  success.  Must  he 
able  to  develop  accounts,  lead,  attain 
objectives,  know  layout  and  promotion. 
Good  position  for  one  who  wants  a 
stable,  growing  company.  Box  542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

NEED  ITIESH  ID£1AS,  new  energy  to 
pep  up  our  advertising  department. 
Want  wel'.-disciplined  person  to  help 
our  merchants  in  progressive  8,000 
city.  20,000  market,  advertise  effec¬ 
tively  in  Zone  7  daily.  Box  525,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Zone  2.  Please  send  resume’,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL _ 

WANT  A  BETTBni  JOB? 
Journalism  placement  assistance  avail¬ 
able — all  departments.  Sell  us  on  your¬ 
self  with  full  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  2-month  registration.  We 
evaluate,  recommend  to  employers  seek¬ 
ing  top  personnel.  Journalism  Talent 
Bank,  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash. 


CREATIVE  NEWSMEN 
We’re  looking  for  city  editor-news  edi¬ 
tor  talent.  Afternoon  and  Sunday  me¬ 
dium-sized,  Zone  5.  We’ll  match  our 
high  standards  and  modern  newspaper- 
ing  techniques  against  the  best.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  and  samples,  to  Box  535, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Opportunity 
for  experienced  person  to  write  edi¬ 
torials,  interpretive  news,  and  assume 
responsibility  for  editorial  page. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  edit 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages. 

BOTH  POSITIONS  offer  competitive 
salary  and  all  company  heneiits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OUR  AFTERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  located  in  an 
ideal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  fav¬ 
orable  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  ’PHONE  Robert  Cathcart, 
or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill.  S.C,— 29730.  Ph: 
(AC  803)  327-7161. 


LARGE  WEST  COAST  PM  has  open¬ 
ings  for  journeymen  reporters.  Speed, 
accuracy,  writing  ability  a  must;  in¬ 
vestigative  experience  helpful;  also 
opening  on  desk  for  better-than-averagc 
copy  ^itor.  Top  pay — excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETIREMEN'P  bell  is  opening  general 
news  reporter  and  copy  desk  jobs  for 
ex|)erience«l  newsmen  and  bright,  new 
J-grads  on  modern  Zone  3  morning 
where  quality  work  is  expected  and  re¬ 
warded.  Box  494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


Order  Blank 

Name - 

Addresa - 


Gty. 


State. 


.Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by 

CUuificafion  _ 

Copy  - 


=  G  Assign  a  Dux  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

I  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  1 

Mail  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  UO  Third  Avanua  •  Naw  York.  New  York  10022  | 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 

The  Catholic  Review,  Maryland’s  larg¬ 
est  weekly  newspaper  and  winner  of 
many  awards  for  excellence,  has  a  June 
opening  for  a  highly  qualified  manag¬ 
ing  editor  capable  of  suiiervising  all 
departments.  ABC  circulation  about 
70,000,  averaging  about  20  pages  week¬ 
ly.  Modern  offices  in  downtown  Balti¬ 
more.  Applicants  should  write  fully  to: 
Selection  Committee,  The  Catholic  Re¬ 
view,  P.O  .  Box  777,  Balimore,  Md. — 
21203. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  county-seat  A.M. 
daily.  Opportunity  for  person  who  un¬ 
derstands  newsroom  management;  desk 
experience  preferred  but  not  necessary 
if  applicant  has  had  close  contact  with 
this  type  of  work.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Henry  B.  Reiley, 
Jr..  P.O.  Box  613,  Somerset,  Pa. — 
15501. 


WE  WANT  A  WOMAN  .  .  . 
Lively  Zone  2  p.m.-Sunday  wants  as¬ 
sistant  women’s  editor  to  help  produce 
prize-winning  section.  She  should  have 
good  news  judgment  and  experience  in 
directing  a  staff,  laying  out  pages  and 
reporting.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  LAYOUT 

Florida’s  largest  and  best  P.M.  sports 
department  seeks  an  aggressive,  alert 
individual  with  a  flair  for  award-win¬ 
ning  layout.  Resume,  references  and 
salary  to  Managing  Editor,  Fort  Lau- 
dale  News.  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.— 33302. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP.  Dally  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Opixirtunities,  a'l  phases.  Vi¬ 
toria!  operations.  Send  resume,  desires. 
Box  496,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SOU'l'HWEST  AFTERNOON  PAPER 
in  city  of  35,000  has  need  of  i)olice- 
court  reporter  and  photographer.  Go¬ 
ing  offset  in  July.  Write:  E<litor.  Ros¬ 
well  Daily  Recoixl,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
8S201. 


EDITORIAL 

How  Many  Pebbles 
On  Your  Beach? 

We’re  looking  for  the  newsman  who 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
average  reiK>rter.  He’ll  be  the  No.  1 
writer  on  an  aggressive,  thorough 
reportorial  staff.  Right  now  he’s  em¬ 
ployed,  hung  up  on  people,  up  tight 
with  mundane  assignments  and  is  look¬ 
ing  for  the  excitement  this  business 
promised  when  he  was  graduated 
from  college.  He’ll  also  jump  at  the 
chance  to  talk  with  us  about  the  kind 
of  job  he’s  always  wanted — and  which 
his  experience  proves  he  can  handle. 
Average  guys  need  not  apply.  Tom 
Mezick,  Managing  Eil.,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio— 44870. 


FLORIDA  P.M.  DAILY  seeks  city 
editor.  Florida  background  desired  but 
not  requirerl.  Respond  to  Box  564, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 
Well-established  AP  afternoon  daily, 
with  Sunday  edition,  has  opening  for 
Sunday  Elditor.  This  is  not  a  full-time 
desk  job  but  re<iuires  some  reporting 
and  feature  writing.  Salary  in  range 
of  $6,000  to  $8,000,  deirending  upon 
qualifications.  Salary  increases  are 
given  regularly  for  demonstrated  ability 
and  tenure.  Will  consider  experienced 
reporter  who  wants  to  move  up.  Sul>- 
mit  complete  resume.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNDER  30  OR  OVER  30, 

IT’S  NOT  IMPORTANT. 

But  you  must  l)e  mature,  enthusiastic, 
and  prepared  by  experience  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  top-flight  veteran  reixjrter. 
We’re  an  Area  2  morning  daily  with 
one  of  our  most  atti’active  writing 
l>ositions  now  open.  It  requires  a 
l>erson  who  iierforms  consistently 
above-average.  Write  promptiy  for  de¬ 
tails.  Send  resume  and  clippings  of 
typical  work  to  Box  565,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AN 

EDITOR 

AND 

ASSISTANT 

EDITOR 

•  •  • 

MAJOR  CORPORATION 
EMPLOYEE  MAGAZINE 


Candidates  should  have  solid  magazine  editing  and  writing 
experience,  possibly  in  the  house  magazine  field,  but  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  general  magazine  field.  They  should  possess  great 
imagination,  taste,  and  editorial  integrity — and  a  feel  for  the 
character  of  this  slicit,  four-color,  award-winning  magazine. 

The  editor  should  be  adept  in  planning,  scheduling,  as¬ 
signing  stories  and  photography,  editing  copy,  and  super¬ 
vising  the  production  and  distribution.  The  assistant  should 
be  of  the  same  stripe,  but  also  able  to  handle  a  heavy  load 
of  reporting  and  writing. 

Excellent  starting  salaries  and  outstanding  fringe  benefits. 

Candidate  should  be  prepared  to  relocate  outside  the 
New  York  Area  in  the  near  future. 

Send  complete  resume  or  write  to 

Box  269-B,  20  West  43  St.,  N.Y.C.  10036 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

PO.SITIONS  WANTED 

MARK-UP 

PRINTERS  1 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCE®  MARK-UP  and  super¬ 
visor  of  computerized  phototypesetting 
department  southern  New  England.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  qualifi^  person. 
Resume  and  salary  to  Box  446.  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHIISISTS 

rHOTOX  opkkatok/maixtenance 

for  lar^e  rotary  offset  plant  in  South¬ 
ern  Calif.  Must  experienced  200-B 
<H>erator  with  basic  mechanical  an<l 
theory  knowledjre  of  the  200-B.  Write 
or  call:  Ted  Premer  (213)  564-5971  at 
Metroweb  Press,  5141  Firestone  Place. 
South  Gate.  Calif.— 90280. 

MACHINIST  to  maintain  6  Linotypes, 
IT'S  and  small  computer  in  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia:  semi-weekly;  days.  Excellent 
l)enefits.  Write  Box  235,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  background  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  exi>erience;  old. 
establishe<i  6-i>erson  job  shop  :  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  Must  I>e 
cai>able  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and 
2  Elektrons:  also  3  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  person.  L^nion  shop.  Write  Box 
47H.  Utica.  N.Y.— 13503. 


WANTED:  Experience<l,  sol>er  Linotype 
o|>erator  for  advertising  machine.  Cen¬ 
tral  Penna.  daily.  Goofl  wages  and  l>en- 
efits.  Open  shop,  .^nd  resume  to  Box 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PHOT  OCR  iPHY 

CHIEI’  PHOTOGRAPHER  wantol  fur 
me<lium-size<l  daily  and  Sunday  in 
MidNv<‘st.  Responsible  for  supervision 
an<l  <levelopinent  of  4-man  staff.  (»<K)d 
applicant  wouM  have  extensive  photo 
eiliting  experience  and  ability  to  handle 
st.'iff.  Salary  to  $lo.r>no.  Send  resmije 
to  B<»\  r»r»f'.  h^litor  &  Publisher.  We’ll 
ask  for  photographs  later. 


PRESSMEIS^STEREOTYPERS 

LP  h^OREMAX  AND  ASSISTANT 
Two-man  team  capable  of  molding  pres¬ 
ent  group  into  a  smooth,  functioning 
crew.  Bra  ml  new  air-conditione<l  press¬ 
room  with  latest  designed  hi-speed 
riress.  Union  shop:  company  l)enefits : 
well-established  morning  newspaper. 
Will  pay  relocation  expenses.  Chart 
Area  2.  Give  complete  resume  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  requirements.  Box  383. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Ur- 
hanite  pressman.  New  five  units.  Per¬ 
manent.  References.  John  Gibson  (601) 
335-1  IS."),  Greenville.  Miss. 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN,  experience<l  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages — many  fringe  benefits, 
tiood  opportunity  with  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  General  Mgr.,  Al]ie<l 
Ptg.  Corp.,  183  William  St..  Engle¬ 
wood.  N.J.— 07631. 


A  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  in  the  INFORMATION  SPECIALIST  —  Mini- 
40.000  circulation  class  will  need  a  I  mum  of  college  graduation  with  public 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST  —  Mini-  CAM  OR  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER; 
mum  of  college  graduation  with  public  OR  ADVERTISING  SALES  REP. 
relations,  advertising  or  English  degree  14  years’  experience  in  all  3  fields: 


new  Composing  Room  Foreman  effec-  relations,  advertising  or  English  degree  14  years’  experience  in  all  3  fields: 
tive  August  1,  1971.  Now  hot  metal,  and  some  writing  experience.  Must  he  strong  on  layouts,  key  line  paste-up, 
but  will  convert  to  cold-type  within  the  a  self-starter.  Salary,  $6,950.  ^nd  finishe<l  art.  sales  i)romotion  and  special 
next  two  years.  All  benefits,  including  resume  to  Director  of  Personnel,  P.O.  sections:  knows  LP  and  offset.  Prefev* 
insurance,  sick  leave,  life  insurance.  Box  17074,  Pottsburg  Station.  Jackson-  /ones  4.  s,  9.  Write  for  in-depth 
pension,  etc.  Good  town,  with  good  1  ville.  Fla. — 32216.  An  Equal  Opportunity  resume  to  Box  .532.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
e<iucational  facilities,  including  col-  I  Employer. 


leges,  near  the  w'aterfront.  Reason  for  > - - - 

this  opening;  present  Composing  Room  INDEPENDENT,  CONSERVATIVE,  co- 
Foreman  retiring.  Box  424,  Editor  &  ed,  lil»eral  arts  college.  Zone  5,  with 


niSPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

AREA  3.  L  G  PUBLISHERS: 


Publisher.  proud  history,  distinguished  record.  |  AREA  3.  4..  G  PUBLISHERS* 

,  seeks  news  bureau  director  with  energy  :  if  you  can  use  a  successful  (16  years) 
“  and  ability.  Send  3  references,  samples,  ,  manager  salesman  who’s  fe<l  up 

EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take  I  **esume.  salary  requirements.  Box  462,  |  with  raising  a  family  in  New  York, 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  and  can  come  reasonably  close  to  the 

and  offset  operation.  Must  l>e  able  to  i  $2oM  I  earned  Inst  .vear,  write  Box 

handle  Linotype.  Ludlow,  hand  com-  j  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

'nK*ird  pHdns!’’WHte  full'^deTaVlTlo  '  POSITIONS  WANTED  I  LL  START  OVER  AGAIN 

Publisher"  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — ^ Advertisinn  Salesman 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES  AC  4DFMIC  Former  A.l  I)ire<"U>r  and  Business  Man- 

P.O.  Box  59.  Monroe.  Wise.— 53566  _ _ _ _  "'-V  najuth  when  it  should 


JOURNALISM  PROP’ESSOR 


and  can  come  reasonably  close  to  the 
$2oM  I  e*uned  last  year,  write  Box 
527,  Eflitor  &  Publisher, 

I’LL  START  OVER  AGAIN 
As  An  .Ailvertising  Salesman 
Former  Ad  Direi'lor  an<l  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  o|H'ne<l  my  mouth  when  it  should 
have  sta.veil  shut.  Know  hot  and  cold- 
tyi>e.  .Aggressive:  lineage  hiiiUler.  Per- 


in  journalism  s  social  psy-  manent  position. '  Areas  6.  7.  S.  9.  Box 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN — En-  I  chology  and  ]>rofessional  ethics,  now  h^^litor  &  Publisher. 


joy  happy  living  in  pollution-free  re¬ 
sort  community,  growing  morning 


a<lding  PhD  to  qualifications  that  in¬ 
clude  15  years  as  professional  newsman 


daily.  Zone  2.  Good  fringe  benefits  and  |  and  8  years  teaching  17  courses— ad- 
security  for  the  one  who  can  manage  vanced  reimrting.  Urban  Problems, 
and  proiluce.  Resume  and  salary  to  Box  I  Journalism  I>aw,  Newspaper  Editorial 


353.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Operations.  Press  and  Society,  etc.- 


EDITORIAL 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER.  sea- 


MEDIUM-SIZEI)  DAILY  nee<ls  a  com-  !  «»  <l<"velop  now  approach^  to  teachinjr. 


both  grailuate  and  undergraduate,  .ymed,  top  creilentials.  seeks  challeng- 
Seeking  greater  challenge  and  chance  ipg  growth  s|K>t.  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pul>- 


IK)sing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
ty|)e  and  computer  oi>erations.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 
backgrouml  to  Box  152.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


research  and  public  ser\’ice  in  position 
involving  administrative  responsibili- 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER.  25,  with 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Knowledgeable  in  hot  lead  composition  ; 


ties.  Write  to  Box  551,  E^litor  &  theatrical  exiierience.  leaving  U.S.A.F. 
Publisher.  in  June,  wants  United  Kingdom  job. 

Resume,  samples  on  request.  Box  144, 
- — — — - - - — - -  6950th  Sety  Gp.,  APO  New  York,  N.Y. 

ADMIMSTRATIVE  -o^.  _ _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  :  SPORTS  WRITER,  34,  on  East  Coast, 


Knowledgeable  m  hot  lead  composition;  i  '  woiikl  likp  to  reloratp  to  Deen  South 

pxi»pripnre  in  min  iirement  under  Thorough  knowledge  of  cold-type  and  ;  lo  leiotaie  to  ueep  ftourn, 

eM>erKnte  in  laiKH  man.igemeni  unoer  «  .  o!>Pration  ExneriencPfl  in  hudtret-  '  Southwest  or  Far  West.  Have  covered 
IlL  contract.  Attractive  salary  and  oi>eration.  i:.\perienoeii  in  nuugei  ,  IpvpIs  of  snorts-  some  exneriencp  in 

l*pttpv.th-in.avpr-iiyp  frimre  l)onefits  controls,  to  make  com-  an  ‘eveis  oi  spons,  some  experience  in 

oetiei-tnan-aveiage  irinue  nenents.  p„j,v  operate  nrofitable  Can  set  un  air-  etliting.  makeup  and  news  reporting. 

Strategically  located  in  Eastern  ()hio.  I  o^rate  p^  up  ag  3j,2^  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Write  giving  details  to  Box  50G.  E<litor  Pressive  advertising  program  to  in-  _  ; _ 


crease  sales  and  lineage.  Box  510,  E<Ii-  .  TTTot.  AXTvnxTT? 

tor  &  Publisher.  YOU  CAN  HIRE  ANYONE 

.  _ _ _ _ _ ...  from  your  application  files  to  fill  an 

PITBLISHER  OR  openintr  on  your  staff.  But  are  you 

GENERAL  MANAGER  you’re  cettinn  the  Iiest  person 

Exiierienced  all  phases  of  or<‘ration  j  available? 

inclutlins  all  unions:  financial,  manane-  Be  certain:  tell  ns  your  employment 
ment  anil  production  expert.  Active  needs.  We  serve  nearly  100  job  seekers 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 

A  Real  Challenge 

Here’s  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  growing  newspaper 
organization.  Immediate  o?)ening 
for  a  newspai>erman  with  exten¬ 
sive  composing  room  eM»erience. 
Must  know  hot  metal  and  photo¬ 
comp  production.  Prefer  ‘take 
charge’  guy  who  can  improve  pro¬ 
duction  output  of  composing  room. 
Responsible  for  all  mechanical  de- 
]»artments  and  )»e  on  management 
negotiating  team.  Medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday  located  in  nice 
area  of  New  England.  Newspaper 
will  convert  to  photocomp  and 
offset  prodii<'tton  in  approximately 
five  years.  Salary  open,  Otta- 
rvay  Newspaper.  Write:  G.  Everett 
Hill,  Business  Mgr.,  The  Standard- 
Times,  555  Pleasant  St.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. — 02742. 


PXTBLISHER  OR 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


work  as  jiublisher,  general  manager, 
ml  ilirector.  business  manager,  circ- 


— many  of  them  outstanding  editors, 
deskmen.  reporters,  photographers. 


ulution  manager.  e<litor.  Well  known,  sports  writers,  feature  writers.  PR 
all  confidences  kept,  l>est  of  references,  j  men.  (Summer  interns  placed  without 
Metropolitan  —  large  ami  medium  ,  charge.) 

dailies.  Best  of  reasons  for  change,  we  •*  a-  i  n  *u 

Av.-ii'ahlP  ANPA  interview.  B-.x  .539.  ‘  someone  letter  th."rn 

Editor  &  Publisher.  y”".  "vailahle  through  your  own 


Av.-ii'alde  ANPA  interview.  B.,x‘  .539'.  "  offer  someone  letter  than 

Editor  &  Publisher.  a^ai  able  through  your  own 

contacts,  there  s  no  cost  to  you.  You 

_ _ can’t  lose.  Journalism  Talent  Bank, 

(2iJl^C.\]EATlOJ^  ■  Bremerton,  Wash.  98310. 

- - - - - - - - — — - - — — —  female  J-GRAI)  wants  chance  to 

CIRCTULATION  MANAGER  available:  prove  reix)rting,  copv  wiiting  ability, 
experienced;  college  graduate;  steady;  Resume  available.  Ali  Zones.  Box  425. 
reasonable.  Area  6,  5,  7,  3.  Box  439,  '  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Eclitor  &  Publisher.  I  - - 

- - '  TALE?NTED.  YOVNG  JOURNALIST 

20  YEARS*  in  circulation;  desire  deal-  !  _  SEARCH  OF  A  .TOR 

ership,  district  manager,  or  circulation  Managing  Editor  Queens  College  paper: 


manager's  position.  Living  in  Califor- 
nJa.  Good  promoter.  Box  441,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


4  years*  experience.  AVATLART^E 
NOW!  Top  writer — whether  news,  fea¬ 
ture  or  s|K>rts  copy ;  headline,  layout 
work,  too.  Reliable,  thrives  on  work. 
Neil  B.  Roiter,  64-85  Wetherole  St., 
Rego  Park.  N.Y.— 11374  Ph :  (212) 

897-7121. 


^  Pa'k.  N.Y.-V1374  Ph:  (212) 

South.  Over  20  years  as  top  promoter  897I7121 

on  Ck)ast-to-Ck>ast  chain,  and  circulation  _ ! _ 

m^anaKer  of  lar^e  Northern  daily.  Your  |  FORMER  G.M.-EDITOR  seeks  e.Idor’s 
chance  to  benefit  from  my  experience  ;  reporter’s  job  on  sman-mp<li.im 

and  energy  for  the  next  six  years  until  evening  daily.  Top  references.  Box  431. 


A  YOUNG.  AGtiRE.S.SIVE  PERSON  is 
ne<*<le<l  in  Zone  1  who  is  exi>erience<l 
in  l>oth  letterpress  and  stereo  pro<iuc- 
tion  for  small  daily.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  re<juirements 
t<i  Bf>\  548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

$300-PER-\VEEK  and  substantial  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  fringes  for  Composing 
Room  Foreman  acquainterl  with  cold 
type  computerized  operation  (ITU),  who 
has  the  fortitude  to  get  the  job  done. 
Seven-day.  evening  and  Sunday,  located 
east  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume  con¬ 
taining  record  of  past  performance  and 
availability  date  to  Box  311.  Hlditor  & 
Publisher. 


NKWSl’Al’KIt  &  rOMtlEIiriAF,  I  sider.atton.  Available  for  interview  at 

DLj/-\T/~ir-(~ii./ D  I  New  York  Publishers’  meeting.  Write 

^  Box  448.  Esiitor  &  Publisher. 

,  FOREMAN  - - - 

to  take  charge  of  Michigan^  most  PROFESSIONAL  CM  with  excellent 
nuMlern  computerizeil  shop.  VVe  want  record  and  best  of  references  seeking 
I  a  MAN  who  has  exi^erience  with  com-  new  position.  Box  459,  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  puterized  cold  tyi>e  composition.  Pho-  lisher. 
tons.  Compugraphic.  IBM  11.39,  in  — -  - 


...  .Cl  L  •  eveiiiiiic  oaii>.  leieieiiucs.  ou.'v  ‘toi, 

my  retirement.  Salary  not  prime  con-  p.ijtcr  Jt*  PnKli«hpr 

sideratton.  Available  for  interview-  at  L<iitor  &.  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  WRITER.  25.  wants  spot 


— any  zone.  Journalism  M.A.  plus  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  422,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PARIS  JOB  WANTED 

Goml  writer/reporter  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  as  editor — now  in  early  30’s  and 


addition  to  production  planning  and  orTAimi'n  r-M  with  major  American  newspaper — has 

cost  analysis.  Some  working  knowledge  *  j  ..n  decide*!  to  live  in  Paris  and  will  nee<I 

of  camera  and  iirep  rixim  i>r.x"e<lures  "  job  there.  French  not  too  bad  and  will 


w.uld"r;‘ h;ipful'.’' iV  -ouVe 'inter's  ed  '‘"for^iXI-vrew  'uJ  mprovT •rapid;y.‘ 

in  advancing  with  a  young,  aggres-  W05  Publisher. 

sive  organization  that  will  let  you  e.x-  ANPA  meeting.  Ih.  (419)  D29-..09.). - - 


Bo.x  476.  Editor  & 


I  |>eriment  and  \>a<"k  you  all  the  way.  we 
I  have  a  position  for  you.  We  want  a 
man  w’ho  will  do  what  it  takes  to  get 
the  job  done  and  accept  the  challenge 
of  developing  the  finest  Photfx-omi)  o|)- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

AOUNC  (T-ASSIFIED  PROFESSIOXAL 


YOUNG  GIFTED  BLACK  REPOR’TER 
23,  single,  with  exiierience  and  M.A. 
in  journalism,  seeking  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  in  June — all  Zones.  Box  457.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


eration  in  the  country.  We  offer  a  full  seeks  position  on  challenging  daily.  I  w  runiisner. _ 

lienefit  package,  the  tools  to  accom-  Now  employed  by  large  metro  daily : 

plish  your  goals  and  a  dam  goo<l  com-  also  4  years’  as  CAM  of  daily  with  EDITORIAL  WRITER,  or  editorship 

pensation  plan.  Call  or  write  Mr.  18.000  circulation.  Will  consider  posi-  small  daily.  Finest  professional  personal 

Javit.  Oliserver  Newspaiiers.  Inc.,  tion  as  No.  2  on  metro.  Willing  to  re-  credentials.  Now  looked-in  on  large 

3625]  Schoolcraft.  Livonia.  Michigan  Ux-ate  anywhere  in  worM.  Box  519.  Southern  California  daily.  Areas  7-8-9- 

(481.50)  A.^C  31:’,  261-8600.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Alaska.  Box  450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  top  metropoli¬ 
tan  background ;  a  new  look  for  your 
paper.  Box  512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  seeks  free-wheel¬ 
ing  challenge,  responsibility  as  busi¬ 
ness,  horse  racing  or  magazine  feature 
writer.  Zone  8  or  9.  Copy:  crisp,  read¬ 
able.  Six  years'  with  excellent  daily 
that’s  produce<l  top  national  journal¬ 
ists.  Now  earning  $11,000.  Age  27.  Box 
48G.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.ADAPTABLE  WOMAN,  23,  wants  re¬ 
porting.  women’s,  or  desk  spot.  M.A. 
Journalism  and  broadcasting  experi¬ 
ence.  Zones  1,  2.  Bo.x  488,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  HOME  on  medium- 
large  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2,  July  1  or 
later.  Rei)orter.  25,  college,  married, 
veteran.  Presently  a  bureau  chief  in 
New  England  town  of  8,000.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  beats,  photography,  and 
former  college  e<litor.  Prefer  investiga- 
titve  work  on  proud,  lively  paper.  No 
room  to  grow  in  present  position.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  502,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOOD  WRITER — Superb  news  and 
style:  photo,  PR,  test  kitchen  and  tra¬ 
vel  experience,  BS  HEc.  MA  English. 
Who’s  Who.  (4151  435-1990,  or  Box 

347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR /ADMINISTRATOR,  16  years’ 
experience,  knowle<lgeable  all  depart¬ 
ments,  available  interviews  ASNE, 
ANPA.  Bo.x  517,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  will  make  your  small, 
me<lium  daily  sparkle.  10  years’  on 
dailies,  wire  service.  Family.  Any  Zone. 
Box  514.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  JOB  sought  by 
deskman.  33,  on  one  of  five  best  big 
ilailies.  Box  513,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


.SE’EKING  COPY  DESK  JOB  on  qua  - 
ity  paper.  Have  2  years  exiierience  as 
reporter.  4  on  cop.v  desk.  ,and  2  as  wire 
olitor  of  barge  daily.  B.A.  Journalism. 
Age  29.  Box  504.  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST  with  PR  and 
make-up  experience.  Four  years’  mili¬ 
tary  exi)erience  as  editor  and  writer 
in  addition  to  3  years  weekly  and  3 
ye.ars  daily  exiierience  with  civilian 
me<lia.  Desires  Area  9 .’  will  consider 
other  locations.  Single.  23:  want  posi¬ 
tion  utilizing  most  experience.  Resume 
.avaibable  on  request.  Prize-winning  stu¬ 
dio  work:  2  years  of  college.  Write 
Box  507,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  DESKMAN/EDITOR  seeks  top 
pay.  cha'lnge.  resixinsibility  in  Zones 
6.  7,  8,  9.  Making  $10,000.  Box  508, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I,OCAL  COLUMNIST  .seeks  to  relocate 
in  New  England.  Folksy,  humorous, 
people  writer.  Can  provide  samples. 
Box  503.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  i 

EDirOR,  REPORTER  ' 

Managing  Eilitor  small  daily.  tire<I  of 
not  having  enough  E’s  for  headlines, 
other  minor  inconveniences,  seeks  any 
challenging  job  on  any  size  paper. 
Young,  degree,  versatile.  Box  563, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  MARKET  TV  REPORTER  with 
newspaper  exiierience  seeks  political 
lieat  for  major  daily  in  Zones  6,  8,  9. 
BA  Communications — MA  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri.  Available  July 
1,  1971.  Bo.x  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKS  MAJOR  SPORTS’  TOST 
Eilitor  of  two  national  sports  weeklies,  I 
siKirts  announcer,  bamiuet  siieaker,  i 
college  athlete.  VVriU  :  Douglas  Hawle.v.  I 
Box  355,  Franklin.  N.  C.  28734  :  or  call  ! 
(AC  704)  524-4745. 


HARVARD  CUM  LAUDE  GRAD  with 
journalism  M.S.  and  exiierience  in  re¬ 
porting.  reviewing,  wliting,  proofread¬ 
ing,  seeks  newspaper  or  magazine  job. 

(617)  876-7093. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work 
as  reiior'cer  or  apprentice  copy  editor 
in  or  near  large  city.  M.S.  Ckilumbia- 
J-School.  Box  541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  REPORTER.  28.  BA. 
political  science,  wants  job  as  eilitor  al 
writer.  .Any  zone  considered.  Bo.x  520. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER, 
with  M.A.  in  English.  4  years’  report¬ 
ing/editing  experience  on  Brook'yn 
College  paiier,  seeks  reporting  siKit  in 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  543,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  j 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  d.ai'y.  wishes  ! 
new  challenge.  Age  37 :  military  ob-  ! 
ligation  completeil:  5  years’  experience; 
strong  on  local  giasl  on  makeup  - all  I 
with  punch.  Box  526,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


O'UTDOORS /Conservation  Eilitor.  27. 
for  daily  or  weekly:  3  years’  as  editor 
of  national  outdiHir  magazine.  Can 
handle  all  asix'cts  of  outiUxir  recreation 
•and  environment.  Exiierienced  photog¬ 
rapher:  former  free-lance  to  top  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Prefer  Area  5,  but 
will  reltK’ate.  Box  556,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


REPORTER,  2’ 5  years’  experience  in 
all  areas,  .seeks  position  on  paper  over 
25,000  circulation.  Has  Master’s  in 
History.  Box  519,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR-ECOLOGY  writer-editor, 
self-starting,  broadly-experienced, 
multi-lingual.  Best  magazine,  news- 
p.aper  references.  Box  524,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOLID  COPY  DESKMAN  seeks  city 
tlesk  or  special  assignment  writing  spot 
in  Zone  8.  J-gra<i.  family  man,  ex¬ 
perience  varied.  Box  546,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

MEDICAL  REPORTER-WRITER  N.Y.- 
N.J.  l>eut,  specializing  psychological-  \ 
psychiatric  features  general  reader  can  i 
understand,  member  American  Metlical  1 
Writers’  Association,  taking  assign- 
ments.  Covering  American  Psychoana-  ' 
lytic  Association  and  American  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Association  Conventions,  Wash-  , 
ington,  D.  C.,  April  2y-May  T.  Can 
supply  custom  tailored  (not  canned) 
coverage.  Box  o6T,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

WITH  VERVE  AND  ORIGINALITY  i 
San  Francisco  photographer  wants 
magazine/Sunday  supplement  spot;  14  : 
years’  experience  in  all  phases;  two  1- 
man  photographic  shows ;  written  up  i 
Editor  &  Publisiier  twice.  Illustrations 
I  book  jackets.  encyclope<lias.  national  ■ 
i  magazines.  Single  35 — completely  mo- 
I  bile.  Box  469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PHOTOGRAPHY :  Newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Bachelor  of  Science.  Navy  vet-  i 
I  eran.  Newspaper  and  free-lance  experi- 
5  ence.  Age  29.  married.  Box  473,  E<litor 
'  &  Publisher. 


1  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Award-winning 
i  newsman,  20  years’  experience  75,000 
i  daily.  Extensive  knowledge  l>oth  B&W 
and  color  processes  with  rlepartmental 
management  abilities.  Seeks  iwsition 
where  talents  can  l>e  fully  utilize<l.  Box 
.'23,  Editor  &  Ppblisher. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
A  NEW’SPHOTOGRAPHER  ? 

I^t  us  help  you  get  in  touch  with  some 
good  prospects.  NPPA  Job  Placement, 
National  Press  Photographers  Ass’n., 
P.  G‘.  Box  1146,  Durham,  N.  C. — 
27702. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 


PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPE’R  wishes  to 
I  relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  Southern 
Missouri.  15  years’  experience.  8  years’ 
pressman  and  sterotyiie  foreman.  Wish 
to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box  451,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


!  PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
j  foreman :  experienced  in  coordinating 
installation  of  Goss  Metro  Offset 
presses.  Background  experience :  8 

years’  in  letterpress,  4  years’  on  large 
offset  daily.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSMAN-STE’REOTYPER,  28.  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereo  work:  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Prefer  job  as  assistant 
foreman.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  plate 
and  stripping  exi>erience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press  preferre<l  in  Area  6.  Box 
544,  Editor  &  l*ublisher. 


PRl^TERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
Seeks  similar  or  production  position 
with  progressive  daily.  Relerences. 
Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  E(iilor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Newspaper  or  publications:  TTS  Jiisti- 
fie<l  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  I)  ?• 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  an<l  w<»rk  well 
with  people.  Available  immedintly !  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
COMPOSING  FOREMAN 
Exi>erienced.  Proven  results  in  hot  or 
cold-type.  Prefer  small  or  medium  size. 
Zone  5-9.  Box  521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRoin  cTioy 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
Extensive,  successful  reconl  with  top 
newspapers  in  all  aspects  of  production 
management,  including  cost  re<luction, 
labor  relations,  supervisory  <leveloi)- 
ment,  new  processes.  Experience  from 
nuts  and  bolts  to  top  management  with 
medium  and  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  College  graduate.  marrie<l,  chil¬ 
dren.  Available  .ANPA  Convention.  Box 
478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  --  Degree 
Letterpress  anti  offset  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  3,  4.  6.  Replies  confidential. 
Resume  upon  retiuest.  Box  195,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION-MINDED  Hot  Metal 
Machinist,  with  electronics;  strong 
maintenance  program ;  knows  tape  op¬ 
eration;  g(K>d  technical,  business  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  opiK>rtunity  to  work 
with  management  tejun  as  Heatl  Ma¬ 
chinist  or  Protluction  Management  situ¬ 
ation-newspaper  or  trade  plant.  Box 
529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLBLIC  RELATIONS 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR,  exin-rienced, 
I  wants  to  protluce  a  l>etter  company 
magazine  for  expanding,  exciting  busi- 
I  ness.  Box  553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRANTLAND  RICE  AWARD-WINNT:R 
•Age  27.  married.  3  years*  daily  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout ; 
writes  column.  has  administrative 
ability  ;  seeks  p.m.  sports  e^litor’s  spot 
or  metro  staff;  gra<luates  June — readv 
June  14.  Zones  1.  2,  3.  4.  9.  Box  536. 
E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  ! 
B.A.  Currently  top  news  executive  on  ! 
27. .500  daily;  seeks  e<litorial  or  admin¬ 
istrative  position  on  larger  daily.  Cre¬ 
ative  but  cost-conscious.  Box  387,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  24,  B.A.,  Journalism,  Ex¬ 
perience  in  news,  column,  feature 
writing,  editing,  make-up.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  tra<le  publication,  house 
organ,  newspai)er  in  Washington.  D.C. 
area.  Varied  background,  interests,  in-  I 
eluding  politics,  out-of-doors.  Box  538,  1 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  [ 


MAGAZINE  WRITE’R/EDITOR/pro- 
duction.  Experience  trade,  consumer, 
offset  and  LP.  Write,  lay  out,  type 
specifications,  paste-up.  )>hotos.  Ex- 
I>erienced  fcKxl,  travel,  agriculture.  FuP- 
time  or  free-lance.  Write  for  sample 
magazine.  Miss  A.  Robinson,  Box  468, 
South  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94080. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  two  years’  with 
college  newspai>er,  summer  reporting  | 
experience  with  city  daily.  Ck>ver  any  i 
siK)!!.  Gra<luate  June  10.  N.  Y.  or 
N.  J.  daily  preferre<l  Box  547,  lulitor  1 
&  Publisher.  * 


EDITOR 

Managing  Editor  6,000  daily  ready  to  i 
move  t<»  larger  pai)er.  Exi>erience  from  , 
weeklies  to  metro;  degree;  28.  Box 
561,  E^litor  &  Publisher.  ’ 


FREE^LAISCE  \ 

TURKEY  IS  STUFFED  WITH  NEWS  | 
Former  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  (fluent 
in  Turkish,  native  contacts),  reporter 
(Journalism  M.S.,  3  years  experience) 
seeks  stringer  arrangement.  Can  cover  i 
all  aspects  of  a  country  in  transition,  j 
Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  MAN  IN  TOKYO  1 
Photo  journalist  with  4  years'  experi-  I 
ence  in  Japan  desires  to  provide  on-the.  I 
spot  news  and  feature  representation  | 
for  U.S.  consumer  and  trade  media,  i 
Write:  Jon  Rittger,  c/o  Foreign  Corres-  | 
pondents*  Club  of  Japan,  No.  14  Maru-  < 
nouchi  2-chome,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo,  1 
Japan. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

All  in  one  basket — and  broken 


Twenty-nine  years  ago  this 
week,  the  nation’s  newspaper 
publishers  were  gathering  in 
New  York  City  for  the  56th 
annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  U.  S.  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Axis  powers  for  five 
months  and  the  nation’s  re¬ 
sources  were  just  beginning  to 
be  mobilized. 

Editor  &  Publisher  had  been 
pleading  that  the  United  States 
government  should  employ  all 
the  forces  of  advertising  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  efforts  to  recruit 
manpower  for  both  military  and 
civilian  jobs,  sell  war  bonds,  col¬ 
lect  scrap  metal  and  newsprint, 
instruct  the  public  on  war 
measures  of  all  kinds,  etc. 

E&P  of  April  18,  1942,  car¬ 
ried  a  lengthy  editorial  sum¬ 
marizing  all  the  arguments,  but 
we,  and  others  promoting  the 
idea,  struck  out.  The  winners 
were  those  who  believed  adver¬ 
tising  for  these  purposes  should 
be  donated  by  media  and  in¬ 
dustry  rather  than  paid  for  by 
the  government. 

We  won  the  war,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  went;  and  those  war-time 
campaigns  were  relatively  suc¬ 
cessful,  we  are  told;  but  no  one 
will  ever  know  how  successful 
they  might  have  been  had  they 
been  backed  up  by  coordinated 
advertising  drives  in  all  media. 

^  if.  ifi 

We  don’t  know  who  the  super¬ 
salesman  is  who  sold  the  Penta¬ 
gon  on  the  idea  of  buying  ad¬ 
vertising  to  back  ap  an  army 
recruiting  drive  this  Spring.  We 
might  have  discovered  some  of 
those  answers  we  never  learned 
back  in  1942,  but  the  super¬ 
salesman  over-sold  the  impact 
of  radio  and  television  with  the 
result  that  the  Army  has  put 
all  of  its  more  than  $10  million 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  they  are 
being  badly  broken,  if  not 
scrambled. 

The  Army  recruiting  com¬ 
mand  is  spending  over  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  radio  and  television  on 
a  13-week  test  campaign 
through  its  agency,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carter  Clarke, 
deputy  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  recruiting  command, 
said  last  week  that  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  campaign 
had  brought  24,000  inquiries  out 
of  which  it  has  “about  1,600 
live  leads’’  or  names  and  ad- 
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dresses  of  men  and  women  to 
be  contacted  by  recruiting  of¬ 
ficers. 

The  information  was  given  to 
Adverthitig  Age  and  it  didn’t 
take  that  publication  long  to 
figure  out  that  “on  the  basis  of 
the  first  one-fourth  of  a  three- 
month  expenditure  of  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  each  of  those  live  leads 
would  seem  to  be  costing  the 
Army  about  $1500  per  live  lead 
with  the  recruiter  still  not  hav¬ 
ing  talked  to  the  respondent.” 

Jerry  Walker,  Jr.,  reported 
in  E&P  March  13  that  if  this 
$10.6  million  campaign  is  suc¬ 
cessful  “the  Army  plans  to 
spend  $24.8  million — $9  million 
of  it  for  paid  broadcast  time — 
during  this  fiscal  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  $3  million  in 
recent  years.  The  Air  Force 
which  had  its  budget  raised  to 
$2  million  in  1971  wants  to 
spend  $6.9  million  in  1972  to’ 
attract  volunteers.  The  Marines 
— the  only  service  to  mention 
newspapers  for  a  schedule  of 
paid  ads — is  planning  to  go 
from  a  level  of  $700,000  to 
$7.3  next  year.  The  Navy  usu¬ 
ally  does  not  buy  ad  space.  The 
sudden  interest  in  paid  recruit¬ 
ment  ads  come  from  President 
Nixon’s  commitment  to  an  all¬ 
volunteer  Army.” 

*  *  « 

Speaking  of  the  lack  of  news¬ 
paper  mention  in  these  multi¬ 
million  dollar  campaign  plans, 
and  also  speaking  of  the  Navy 
which  doesn’t  buy  space  for  re¬ 
cruiting,  w'e  recall  another  story 
that  appeared  in  E&P  April  3 
quoting  the  Navy’s  recruiting 
service. 

“The  Navy  said  the  Nmi  Ped¬ 
ro  News  Pilot,  a  Copley  News¬ 
paper,  recently  ran  a  help 
wanted  ad  for  Navy  volunteers 
at  no  cost,  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  Dec.  22  issue  of  the  Vav 
Nuys  News.  The  training  center 
reported  to  have  received  280- 
plus  telephone  calls  and  asked 
that  the  public  service  ad  be 
temporarily  pulled  until  they 
could  process  all  the  telephone 
i  quiries  they  had  already  re¬ 
ceived.” 

Talk  about  cost-per  thousand: 

It  took  the  Army  $2.8  million 
in  three  weeks  to  pull  1,600  live 
leads  through  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  advertising. 

Newspaper  advertising  pulled 
280  inquiries  at  no  cost  to  the 
Navy.  What  might  it  have  done 
with  a  coordinated  campaign? 


TOPPING  OUT — Amid  seasonal  April  showers,  Mrs.  Katharine 
Graham,  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  looks  on  as  Paul 
Ignatius,  president,  is  about  to  autograph  the  final  roof  support 
beam  for  the  newspaper's  new  half-million  square  foot  addition. 
Nearly  900  Post  employees  also  autographed  the  beam  before  it 
was  raised  into  place,  thus  "topping  out"  the  nine-story  structure. 


4  special  areas 
in  J  curriculum 

The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University  in  Richmond  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  revision  of  curricu¬ 
lum  that  will  set  up  four  areas 
of  specialization  in  journalism: 
news  editorial,  broadcast  news, 
magazines  and  public  relations. 

Ten  new  journalism  courses 
have  been  added  for  the  1971- 
72  school  year  beginning  this 
fall. 

The  department  now  offers 
some  courses  in  all  four  of  the 
sequences  planned  under  the 
new  program,  but  the  primary 
emphasis  has  been  on  news  edi¬ 
torial,  or  newspapers. 

George  T.  Crutchfield,  who 
will  become  chairman  of  the 
department  on  July  1,  said  the 
new  program  was  devised  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increasing  need 
for  specialized  education  for 
the  various  areas  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalism. 

Crutchfield  said  that  journal¬ 
ism  majors  at  VCU  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  concentrate  much  of 
their  course  work  in  such 


areas  as  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  but  that  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum  will  give  them  a  wider 
range  of  skills  as  well  as  the 
option  of  specializing  in  one 
of  the  four  sequences. 

• 

Staff  strikes,  wins 
resignation  of  ME 

Hubert  Potvin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Le  Soleil,  Quebec  Prov¬ 
ince’s  second  largest  French- 
language  daily,  resigned  follow¬ 
ing  charges  by  reporters  and 
deskmen  that  he  was  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  control  than  about 
improving  the  paper. 

The  resignation  w'as  submit¬ 
ted  after  the  100  reporters  and 
deskmen  walked  off  their  jobs 
for  seven  hours  to  press  their 
demands  for  Potvin’s  ouster. 
Management  was  given  48  hours 
to  meet  the  demand. 

• 

Guild  is  rejected 

News  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employes  of  the  News- 
Journal  papers  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  yesterday  rejected 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
as  bargaining  agent  by  a  vote 
of  71  to  43. 


QUALITY 


Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Times...the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  Washington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 
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European  experts  discover  auto  safety  device: 


OOdeaths 
in  cradles  up  to 
60 


That’s  right,  no  deaths.  None.  Zero.  In 
crashes  up  to  60  miles  an  hour,  where 
driver  and  passengers  were  wearing  both 
lap  and  shoulder  belts. 

The  study  was  conducted 
in  Europe  and  reported  in 
this  country  by  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety. 

Experts  say  we  could  save 
eight  to  ten  thousand  lives  a 
year  if  people  would  use  the 
seat  belts  that  are  in  their 
cars  already.  And  that  fig¬ 
ure  is  conservative.  Makes 
you  wonder,  doesn’t  it? 

You  wonder  why  only 
one  out  of  four  drivers  uses 
the  belt — only  four  out  of  a  hundred  the 
shoulder  belt. 


At  Allstate,  we’re  determined  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  reduce  deaths  and 
injuries  in  crashes  ...  to  make  it  better  for 
you  to  own  and  drive  a  car 
.  .  .  and  to  hold  down  the 
rising  cost  of  auto  insurance. 

Obviously,  we  need  your 
help. 

Use  your  lap  and  shoulder 
belts,  even  if  you’re  just  go¬ 
ing  to  the  grocery  store. 

Remind  other  people  to 
use  them,  too. 

And  if  you’re  willing  to 
do  a  little  more,  write  the 
Safety  Director,  Allstate 
Insurance  Companies, 
Northbrook,  Illinois  60062. 
He’ll  send  you  the  free  booklet,  “Let’s 
make  driving  a  good  thing  again”  that  tells 
ways  you  can  help. 


/illstate 


Let’s  make  driving  a  good  thing  again* 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


give  a  damn 


. . .  Herb  Marynell  is  a  young  reporter  who  cares. 
When  he  started  hearing  about  what  happened 
in  Evansville  to  cars  towed-in  on  police  order,  he 
began  a  painstaking  investigation.  It  took 
weeks  to  pin  down,  but  what  he  found  made  it 
worthwhile.  And  his  findings  were  published  in 
The  Evansville  Press. 

Marynell  discovered  police  were  ordering  that 
cars  which  had  been  damaged  in  accidents 
or  abandoned  by  thieves  be  towed  to  a  private 
storage  lot  that  had  no  security.  There,  parts 
from  the  vehicles  quickly  disappeared.  Marynell 
even  documented  cases  of  entire  cars  simply 
vanishing.  Citizen  complaints  to  police  and  other 
city  agencies  were  shrugged  off. 

Because  Herb  Marynell  cares  about  the  com¬ 
munity  he  covers  and  the  people  who  live  in  it, 
the  city  has  now  been  moved  to  institute  reforms 
in  the  way  it  handles  disabled  vehicles.  It  wasn’t 
the  breaking  of  a  major  scandal,  but  it  was 
a  typical  case  of  a  newspaper  reporter  tackling 
a  community  problem  and  getting  results. 

For  reporter  Marynell,  giving  a  damn  got 
the  job  done. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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Herb  Marynell 
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